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ABSTRACT 

Since 1891, Phoenix Indian High School has served as 
a boarding school for Indiar students. In February 1987, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) recommended that the school be closed, and 
that students be transferred to Sherman Indian School in Riverside, 
California, Congressional hearings in February and July 1987 received 
testimony on this proposal and on several plans for disposition of 
the federal land involved, about ■ 100 acres of valuable real estate 
within the city of Phoenix. A 5IA spokesman cited declining 
enrollment and further declines expected after the opening of two new 
reservation secondary schools as justification for the closure, and 
provided data on studer:, program, and school characteristics at 
Phoenix and snerman schools. Representatives of Arizona tribes and 
the Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona (ITCA) testified that there are 
only five reservation high schools in Arizona, and that Phoenix 
Indian High School provides needed educational resources for 
Arizona's Indian students, particularly special needs students. In 
the event of closure, ITCA submitted a plan whereby property disporal 
would provide educational funds for Indian students. Collier 
Enterprises explained its proposal to trade 145,000 acres of its land 
in the Florida Everglades ecosystem for the Phoenix land. Phelps 
Dodge Development Corporation described its offer to trade 311,000 
acres of Southwest wilderness and archeological sites for the Phoenix 
land. Conservation groups and environmental, wildlife, and 
archeological experts discussed the two proposed land exchanges. The 
city of Phoenix and the Veterans Administration presented their plans 
for development of the land. (SV) 
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PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1987 

House of Representatives 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs* 

Phoenix, AZ 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in the Marico- 
pa County Board of Supervisors Auditorium, 205 West Jefferson, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Hon. Morris K. Udall (chairman of the commit- 
tee) presiding. 

The Chairman. The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is 
conducting this hearing, and the hearing will be in order. 

It is Friday the thirteenth, and let me first thank the Maricopa 
County Board of Supervisors for the hospitality in makir<* this fa- 
cility available for our hearing today. 

I also want to thank mayor Goddard and the other w lesses for 
being available on such short notice, and thank my ouse and 
Senate colleagues for taking their valuable time to pa icipate in 
this hearing. 

As Chairman of the Interior Committee, and as a Member of the 
Arizona delegation, I have scheduled this hearing to try and fmd 
out where do we stand on the Phoenix Indian School issue, and 
perhaps to clear the air a little bit. 

I hope these hearings will serve three purposes: 

No. 1, we want to inquire into the justification for the proposed 
closure of the Indian educational facility. Our committee has the 
responsibility to ensure that this Nation's commitments to the 
Indian people are being met, including the commitment to provide 
a quality education to Indian children. The closure of this school 
should mt jt that test, or it should not be closed at all. 

No. 2, we want to determine how the educational needs of the 
Indian tribes and communities being served by the Phoenix Indian 
School will be met after closure. I am not entirely satisfied that the 
recent report of the Department fully satisfies that question. 

Finally, the committee would like to be sure that if and when 
the school is closed, the needs and concerns of all interested parties 
are considered in any proposal to dispose of the property. 

My own position on the matter is that I am willing to consider 
any reasonable proposal for disposition of these properties if it 
deals with the needs and concerns of the Indian tribes in the city of 
Phoenix, and is in the best interests of all the people of the State of 
Arizona. 

I would like to yield now, if I may, to my distinguished col- 
leagues who are here to participate in the hearing. 

(1) 
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First is The Hon. Dannis DeConcini, U.S. Senator, who has 
shown a new interest in this problem. Dennis, we are glad to have 
you with us, and glad to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS DECONCINI, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. DeConcini. Chairman Udall, thank you very much. 

And I want to echo the thanks to the board of supervisors for 
once again letting us use their facilities. They are very generous in 
that endeavor. 

I want to thank the participants here, the witnesses, the Gover- 
nor, and particularly Chairman Udall for, once again, taking the 
initiative and being out in front on a very, very important issue. 

The hearing to me is very timely. It's something that we can't 
duck and couldn't duck. It's something that we are prepared to face 
up to and to attempt to find a resolution. It is not an easy one. 

As the chairman has pointed out, the needs of Indian education 
is primary, in my judgment, because that's what the property was 
set aside for some 40-some years ago. 

It is imperative that we have a specialized Indian educational fa- 
cility in Arizona. Obviously, this particular property is not the ab- 
solute maximum area and place to have that education center. 
There are other alternatives. No. 1, which I don't accept is trans- 
porting our native Americans to another State. I believe that we 
can justify and ought to be able to provide those educational facili- 
ties here. That is paramount. 

No 2, the need for the Veterans Administration and the hospital 
and health care needs of our veterans is an ever growing, not a 
problem but one of such a nature that we cannot forget and we 
must plan in the future. We are the second fastest growing State of 
veterans moving here, and we have an obligation and an opportuni- 
ty to do something about providing for long term expansion of the 
VA Hospital and other medical facilities there. And I believe that 
is relatively easy compared to some of the other nitty-gritty prob- 
lems we ' lve faced here, and I think it's easy because everyone 
that I ve talked to about the issue has no problem whatsoever of 
setting aside part of this property for that need. 

To make sure that we did not have this property disposed of 
without proper concern to the native Americans to the city of 
Phoenix and to the State of Arizona and the veterans, I was able to 
enact a language last year which required congressional approval 
before any steps can be taken to close the school or dispose of the 
property. 

Certainly, if alternative ways of meeting these needs are devel- 
oped, I believe that the property can be disposed of. I want to tell 
the Governor now before he testifies that I accept his leadership in 
trying to find a resolution of this, and I compliment him for will- 
ingness to offer something. Those of us who sit back and offer noth- 
ing have a hard time complaining when it does not turn out the 
way we want it. 

Governor, I do not know if your so-called Mecham proposal will 
fly, so to speak, but I think you are wise in trying to offer it. 



I also must say that in that proposal, I feel that there has been 
an inadequate concern and interest for the city of Phoenix and the 
valley in general. It does not mean that that cannot be modified or 
that there are not some possibilities, even within the so-called 
Mecham proposal. 

Mayor Goddard has demonstrated m behalf of the city of Phoe- 
nix a very important need and responsibility to be sure that part of 
this property made available for public use for all those who live in 
Phoenix and Arizona. . , . 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I look forward to working 
with you, Senator McCain, members of the delegation, in trying to 
find a resolution, as well as the Governor and the majors and other 
interested parties of the State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator DeConcini. 

Senator John McCain left us in the House a few weeks ago to 
join up with the U.S. Senate, but he promises me that the abiding 
interest and very effective leadership that he has shown on Indian 
and similar matters will continue. We would not have had the kind 
of record we did with Indian legislation last year without John 
McCain in the House, and we are expecting big things from him in 
tliG Sons to 

He is a member of the Select Committee of the Senate on Indian 
Affairs, which is the important committee in the Senate, having 
the same jurisdiction that the House Interior Committee has on 
our side of the Capitol. 

There is a little song about the House member who lett— and 
they use this all the time in the House— who left the House and 
went to the Senate, and simultaneously improved the intellectual 
level of both bodies. 

[Laughter] , 

The Chairman. That car not be said of Senator John McCain. 

John, do you have anr opening remarks. 

Mr. McCain. Definitely. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN S. MCCAIN. III. A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. McCain. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your very 
kind remarks, and I must say that perhaps the most rewarding ex- 
perience for me in the last 4 years, as a Member of the House ot 
Representatives, was working with you on very important Indian 
legislation, and I would suggest without your leadership on Indian 
issues, and many others, we would not have compiled a record that 
I think we can look upon with some pride, not just over the last 4 
years but the many years of leadership that you bestowed on our 
State and Nation. 

I would not want to repeat the statements that Senator DeCon- 
cini made which I am in agreement with. I do not think there is 
any question about the VA will receive, at least in my opinion, 
some consideration here; and I believe that everyone is in agree- 
ment with that. ... , . t 

I think it is important th at this hearing is taking place because 1 
think it is important everybody get their position on the table m- 
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stead of those of us in Washington receiving sometimes confused 
and even contradictory statements about what people's position, 
the different interests are on this issue, and I hope that this will 
provide, this hearing will provide us with the vehicles thit we need 
to enact whatever legislation is necessary to get this issue resolved. 
I think it has taken way too much time of many of the people in 
this room, including the members of this committee, and I would 
like to get it over with in fairness and with the input to all con- 
cerned on this issue. 

And I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for having this very im- 
portant hearing, and allowing me and Senator DeConcini to be part 
of it. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 
The Chaihman. Thank you. 

This may be the first Arizona hearing for Congressman Jay 
Rhodes, who is on our committee. We are glad to have him. 
John, do you have any opening remarks? 
Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Yes, this is my first Arizona hearing, and I am very delighted to 
be here, and I want to congratulate and thank you for bringing the 
Interior Committee here to Phoenix to hear our citizens and their 
concerns in relationship to esolution of the Phoenix Indian 
School property. 

Let me just briefly *uy that the first statement, I think, that 
each of us has made is that any resolution of this situation has got 
to take into account as its first priority the educational needs of 
our Indian students, and I wholeheartedly concur in that. 

While the purpose of this meeting is primarily to address the dis- 
position of the property and the question of whether or not the 
school should be closed or remain open, the Governor will bring in 
another issue, which I think is important, and that is the possibili- 
ty of utilizing this settlement process to resolve another issue relat- 
ing to the location of a major transportation corridor on the east- 
ern part of the metropolitan area. 

Because the Governor will bring that up, and I, like Senator 
DeConcini, congratulate him on having attempted to find a cre- 
ative solution to that particular problem— because the Governor is 
going to bring that up, there are some citizens whose concerns vail 
not be directly addressed here today, and these are those people 
who own houses on the west side of Pima Road, to whom a resolu- 
tion of the freeway alignment is absolutely vital. 

And, Mr. Chairman, because they will not be appealing before 
the committee today, for reasons which I understand, I ask your 
permission that a spokesman for that citizens group be permitted 
to submit a written statement for the record setting forth their po- 
sition on these issues. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

And let me say to those here in the audience today, we have a 
very long list of people who want to testify. We havo necessarily 
had to limit this hearing, in fairness, but we will be glad to receive, 
and the record will remain open for 2 weeks for any citizen or any 
person attending here today to give us a written statement giving 
your position on the issues that we will be debating. 

So, we will have, and would welcome public input and comment. 
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And also with us today a a brand new Congressman from the 
State of Colorado-Congressman Ben Campbell. Ben, you are nice 
to come down here and help us solve an Arizona problem. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BEN N1GHTHORSE CAMPBELL, A US. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. _ . „ . 

The Chairman. He's the only native American Indian serving m 
Congress these days, so we expect to get leadership from Congress- 
man Ben Campbell. ... j *#. 

Mr. Campbell. I appreciate your invitation to come down, Mr. 
Chairman, for being the only participant not from the State ot Ari- 
zona I am probably the least familiar with the disposition of the 
particular problems with the land, but, conversely, 1 believe I am 
probably more familiar with the problems that Indian students 
themselves have, and that's my main concern. . 

I know that we still have only 55 percent of the America Indian 
youngsters who ever graduate high school, and my particular con- 
cern is the ongoing effort to ensure that those youngsters have 
available facilities and available quality training, and I think that 
we can resolve that. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Our first witness this morrang will be the Governor of the Sstate 
of Arizona, the Hon. Evan Mecham _ , 

Governor, we welcome you here this morning, "he Governor has 
promised me that he will say nothing controversial here today 

^Chairman [continuing]. As it has happened to the point. 

Mr. Mecham. I like that Tatter part because anybody who s ever 
heard me say anything controversial, that was purely without 
intent, and just happened to slip out. 

So, thank you. 

STATEMENT OF EVAN MECHAM, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 

ARIZONA 

Mr. Mecham. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to be 

The Chairman. Let me just interrupt just one moment again. I 
want to set the stage for you here properly. We ve got a long wit- 
ness list, and we've only got 2% hours to cover it. Weve got to 
walk out this door at 12 o'clock, or a little bit before, if we can; so I 
am going to ask of all the witnesses, including the first citizen ot 
the State, the Governor, try to limit your presentation to 5 or b 
minutes, something like that, which will then give us time for 
questions or comments before the panel, and give us time for this 
sort of interaction that we ought to have. 

So, the statements will be put in the record of each of the wit- 
ness^ as though they were read in full, and we would like to ask 
the witnesses to try to summarize your position and leave some- 
time for questions and sometime for the other witnesses. 

You don't need that lecture, Governor 

Mr. Mecham. OK. 

The Chairman [continuing]. But I wanted to say this. 
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Mr. Mecham. So, I think I can handle it. 

The Chairman. I wanted to indicate that we are treating every- 
body alike here. 

Mr. Mecham. I think I can handle that all right. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this morning, 
and to just explain the situation relating to the position of the 
State, and my own activities relating to this. 

As I was preparing to assume the office of Governor, the problem 
came up, and many people—it has been mentioned by Congress- 
man Rhodes relating to the people in Scottsdale, and the difficulty 
created with the alignment of the freeway, the outer loop between 
Scottsdale and the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa Indian Reservation. 

It was about this time in December 1986, that I began to focus on 
the proposed disposal of the Indian School Road Property of the 
Indian School, and initiated an inquiry to determine if the Salt 
Riyer-Pima-Maricopa Indian community would be interested in ac- 
quiring a portion of or a partnership interest in this property. 

I wanted to see frankly if we could sort of kill two birds with one 
stone, and if this was a piece of property which was, the disposal 
of, which was, I was informed, was pretty well along; hut if we 
could really tie into it in a manner that would use it as a vehicle to 
solve the problem relating to the Indians giving up the property we 
needed for the freeway right-of-way; and also not upset any of the 
parties relating to the Indian School property. 

I traveled to Washington and raised the possibility with Secre- 
tar j' T, Hcx}el of the Interior and bis two assistants, Ross Swimmer 
and Bill Horn. They had no objections to us joining in and talking 
with the development, Collier Enterprises, and to inject the fact 
that without affecting the disposal of the property itself, we get the 
Indian the opportunity to come into, with Collier Enterprises as a 
partner of the development of that property. 

Now, I think we should look at the city of Phoenix issue. I was 
informed from the very beginning that it was the city of Phoenix 
was not going to be able to have the total of the property which 
was be ig publicly asked for. We have never entered into any dis- 
play ov any conversation as to how much they would be. 

The developer, of course, pointed out that they had into their 
program a negotiating position with the city of Phoenix for a park. 
V,e have never entered into that, because it was not part of our 

uf' f? Ur doing was ^ P rimaril y to establish an opportunity for 
the Indians to be able to secure a partnership interest to replace 

loop Ue ° f land they W6re giving 118 for tne freeWfl y right-of-way 
Now, the number of the entities, which would be involved in this 
transaction includes the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa Indian commu- 
nity, the city of Scottsdale and its residents, and, of course, the city 
of Phoenix is involved as is Barron-Collier, Inc., and the Inter-tribal 
council. 

We felt that this is a win, win situation. I want to spell out how 
everybody wins. The Outer Loop highway facility can be located on 
vacant land with the resulting savings in right-of-way costs to liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of dollars. 
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In addition, we do not uproot 450-500 established homes at great 
cost and great human tragedy quite frankly, which is a factor to 
consider. 

The development opportunities on both sides of the proposed 
roadway within the reservation will be enormous and come to the 
perpetual benefit of the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa Indian commu- 
nity tribal trusts and the individual allottees, both directly and in- 
directly could have an interest in the Phoenix Indian School prop- 
erty and the resulting income from that development, and a very 
key feature, individual allottees and the tribe would then be ac- 
quiring in land for the interest that they relinquish on their cur- 
rent reservation for the highway right-of-way. 

Funds received by the Department of the Interior as a part of 
the transaction could be used to establish whatever they choose to, 
perpetual endowment for the Inter-tribal council education and 
health activities for the benefit of all the tribes, which I think is a 
desirable attribute, but we would all like to see happen. 

The city of Phoenix undoubtedly would achieve a substantial ad- 
dition to its tax base as well as the State of Arizona, in the highly 
congested downtown portion of Phoenix. 

The city of Phoenix would further achieve, through cooperative 
planning with the developer, desired open developed park space in 
conjunction with the development plan for the Phoenix Indian 
School property. 

The Arizona Department of Transportation, the statutorily re- 
sponsible agency for construction of the MAG plan, can achieve a 
design concept and construction plan for the Outer Loop facility 
that will be interested importantly at grade level and will be least 
disruptive to occupied property and thus achieve a savings of $100 
to $150 mil ; ion. 

The Outer Loop facility can be constructed, as originally intend- 
ed, in the very early part of the 20-year MAG Plan, with comple- 
tion by 1991 or 1992. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I invite all the parties to join with 
me to advance solutions to the problems mentioned. 

We will not succeed if we cannot reach consensus, and I am pre- 
pared to work with you and your Senate colleagues in any way pos- 
sible to bring tlvs about. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Mecham follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
HONORABLE EVAN ME CHAM 
GOVERNOR 
STATE 0? ARIZONA 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman: I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear oefore you today as you receive input regarding the 
disposition of the Phoenix Indian School property. Specifically, 
I wish to take this opportunity to further explain my involvement 
and what X hope to accomplish* 

As I was preparing to assume the duties of Governor of this 
state, I became avare of a situation involving a highway location 
problem in Scottsdale, Arizona, The problem involved the 
location of and right of way for a segment of a freeway known ao 
the Outer Loop and more specifically in the area bordering 
Scottsdale and the Salt Rive r-pima -Maricopa Indian Reservation, 
Many residents had come to me voicing their frustrations at 
having to see their homes uprooted to make way for this 
facility. They questioned the reason of our Transportation 
Department for not being able to locate the facility on vacant 
land within the adjacent Salt River-Pima-Karicopa Indian 
Reservation. Controversy had swirled around this location for 
many months without resolution* 

At about this time in December 1986, I began to focus on the 
proposed disposal of the Phoenix Indian School property, I 
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initiated an inquiry to determine if the Salt River-Pima-Har icopa 
Indian Community would be interested in acquiring a portion of or 
a partnership interest in the Phoanix Indian School property. 

I wanted, frankly, to see whether ve could kill two birds 
with one stone, so to speak, >jy using the disposition of the 
Indian School property to also resolve the outer loop problem^ 
When one stood back and looked at the various affected interests, 
it became clear to me, that if we could construct a more or les? 
consensus vehicle then we could solve both problems. It was not 
my intent then nor now to upset the delicate balance of a deal 
that had been struck between the parties. 

Late in the year I traveled to Washington and raised this 
possibility with interior Secretary Hodel and his assistants Ross 
Swimmer and Bill Born. They said they would have no objections 
to the plan I formulated which contemplated the state paying the 
Pima Maricopa community for outer-loop rights of way which 
portion of the money then would be used by the Indian community 
to acquire an interest in the devel *ped Indian School proprrty in 
conjunction with Collier Enterprises. Collier Enterprises also 
informed me they would have no objection to such an arrangement. 

Let me address the City of Phoenix issue. From day on* I had 
been informed the request by the city to have all of this 
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property deeded to it for parks « J{ <3 other purposes, was 
unrealistic. Secretary Oodel told me the federal establishment 
including congress, OMB and his office, could not support such a 
proposal. If that was really in the cards and a viable option I 
would nev-r have dreamed of using this vehicle to resolve th* 
outet loop problem. The city of phoenix floeg have a legitimate 
stake in the outcome but it needs now to define what it wants in 
realistic terms* 

Thus, there emerged the proposal for acquisition of an 
all-Indian right of way for the Outer Loop Highway facility in 
the vicinity of Pima Road and which would ultimately result n the 
Salt River-Pima-Maricopa X. <Uan Tribe acquiring an interest in 
the Phoenix Indian School property, 

Obvicusly, a number of entities would be involved in such a 
transition; they include: The Sale River-Piea-Naricopa Indian 
Community, the City of Scottsdale and its residents, the City of 
Phoenix, Barron-Collier, inc., and the intertribal Council, 

This can be a win, win, situation for all parties if they 
will join together to promote this combined proposal through the 
congress. I want to spell out some of those winning things that 
I believe will occur if that happens. 
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The Outer Loop highway facility can be located on 
vacant land with the resulting savings in eight of way 
costs in the hundreds of thousands of dollars with 
virtually no delay. 

Occupied homes and residents in the City of Scottsdale 
would not be disturbed. 

Development opportunities on both sides of the proposed 
roadway within the Reservation would be enormous and 
inure to the perpetual benefit of the Salt 
River-Pima-Haricopa Indian Community. 

The Tribal trust and individual allottees, both 
directly and indirectly, would have interest in the 
Phoenix Indian School property and the resulting income 
from that development. Further, and a very key 
feature, individual allottees and tbi Tribe would then 
be acquiring interest in land for the interest that 
they relinquish on their current Reservation for the 
highway right of way. 
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Funds received by the Department of the Interior as a 
part of the transaction could be used to establish a 
perpetual endowment for the Intertribal Council 
education and health activities for the benefit of all 
tribes. 

The City of phoenix would achieve a substantial 
addition to its tax base in the highly-congested 
downtown portion of Phoenix. 

The City of phoenix would further achieve, through 
cooperative planning with the developer, desired open 
developed park space in conjunction with the 
development plan for the Phoenix Indian School 
property* 

The Arizona Department of Transportation, the 
statutorily responsible agency for construction of the 
HAG plan, could achieve a design concept and 
construction plan for the Outer Loop facility that 
would be at-grade level and be least disruptive to 
occupied property and thus achieve a savings of $163 to 
$159 millions of dollars. 
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The Outer Loop facility could be constructed, as 
originally intended, in the very early part of the 
20 - y ear HAG Plan, with completion by 1991 or 1992. 



in sugary, ». Chairman, I invite all the parties to join 
with me to advance solutions to the problem, mentioned. He will 
n ot succe 3 if ve cannot reach concensus. I « prepared to worK 
with you, Hr. Chairman and your Senate counterparts. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Governor, for your testimony, and 
for your positive contributions to fine solutions to this interesting 
matter. It is a challenge, and we will do our best to fashion solu- 
tions. 

Are there any questions of the Governor? 

Mr. DeConcini. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any questions of the 
Governor. I ve talked to him about this, and expressed my views of 
it. I m ^ot averse to continue to work with the Governor. I think 
the clock is ticking on how long we can maintain the situation of 
keeping that school open, the declining enrollment that we need to 
move on it, and if this fits into it all, it's fine with me, but I'm con- 
cerned about the time, Governor, and about the ability to put this 
altogether. r 

? don't know if you have a timeclock or an estimate of what you 
think the time will be to get congressional approval to get all the 
parties together and if you have any immediate plan for the imme- 
diate future. 

Mr. Mecham. Well, we can adjust the timing. We don't have a 
set time that it has to be. The Indian community, we're negotiating 
and working with them, and intend to be able to bring it so that 
our part with them is complete undoubtedly well in advance of 
when you have this completed. 

If you had this done in 60 days, we'd come out all right, but if 
you take a little longer, and that's a facetious remark, I'm sure, 
but we re not tied to a specific time table. We'll get our work done 

%* ready 80 that tt will fit in whenever you get this done. 

Mr. DeConcini. You mean whenever Congress will decide what 
to do with the disposition of the land. 

Mr. Mecham. Looking at you as representing the Congress and 
addressing you as Congress 

Mr. DeConcini. Thank you. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Mecham. Yes. 

The Chairman. One more round? 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just would comment that despite the legislation that has been 
written in the past few years preventing closure of the Phoenix 
Indian bchool, there have been significant reductions in the person- 
nel an J student enrollment there, and I agree with Senator DeCon- 
cini, we are going to have difficulty in continuing the past legisla- 
tion, mandating the school remain open. 

We have to have the added obligation to make sure that there 
are adequate educational facilities for those Indian children who 
are being misplaced by not being able to attend the Phoenix Indian 
School. 

Governor, do you envision this plan as having to be tied with— in 
other words, it has to march in lock step right along with the legis- 
lation as to the disposition of the Indian School? 

Or do you see them being able to be separated? 

Mr. Mecham. In reality, they have never been tied together be- 
cause they did not specifically— in other words, we got involved in 
relating to the Indian School property after being told that it was 
going to happen, and it would be disposed of, but merelv tied in to 
gam a benefit for the Indian community, as everybody understands 
they aren t making any more land, and the Indians are particular- 
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ly sensitive to that, and if they give up land for the Freeway, they 
would like to be able to gain something back in the way of land 
and property. . . 

It's their desire to accomplish that, that caused me to bring them 
in to this type of a situation. I desire very much to protect the op- 
portunity for them to be partners in this development Us purchas- 
ing their right-of-way really is not contingent upon that, but per- 
haps the agreement with them to purchase the right-of-way is, to 
some degree contingent upon it because of the view they have of 
not wanting to give up land unless they acquired some of the land, 
so the answer is yes and no. 

As a concept, as a direct legal one, no. As a concept and getting 
them to where they feel whole and happy about what's happening, 
then that's where the tie-in counts. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Governor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. There's all the danger in overloading a legisla- 
tive vehicle. I remember in the sixties, when we were trying to get 
the CAP passed, the Californians said, "Pine, we'd like to help you 
out, and we'd like go over here and include some more of the situa- 
tion while we're doing all this. 

And then the folks in the Columbia Basin wanted a little add-on 
or two and they needed some things, and finally you got the Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, on a title which was in- 
volved in a 1,000-mile— from the upper of the Mississippi down to 
the high plains of Texas, and it finally got so big that it overloaded 
it and we didn't get it through the door, and we had to go back and 
trying to get the CAP to— project. 

Now, one of the things happened— in those hearings, we started 
out with the Indian School property and the Indians in the city of 
Phoenix, and others who registered. If we tack all the— if you try 
to solve a problem out in Scottsdale with the Outer Loop and that s 
a real city problem, other Indian groups may get the idea that they 
ought to be covered in this bill as one of their major problems. 

So, it's important that we listen to all the concerns, but, frankly, 
one of the major difficulties with the proposal you made is that it 
invites us to solve all kinds of other Indian problems in connection 
with the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Mecham. If I may, Mr. Chairman, it has not been our intent, 
at any time, to tie this in on the legislation. In other words, we you 
proposed to dispose of the Indian School property, and along the 
lines, let's say, for example, of the trade with Collier Enterprises, 
plus the $50 million in cash, that it was never a desire of ours, and 
never a suggestion of mine to tie it into the Federal legislation. It 
hasn't been, it hasn't been at all. For us to be interested in watch- 
ing what you do to dispose of it, and then merely for us to work out 
our program with the Indian community and with the developer 
and really not tie in, at no time have we had any intent of tying in 
and asking you to tie our proposal in on the bill itself, because it 
really is not part of it. 

The Chairman. There's no way that we can go forward with any 
of these things until the line is turned back and officially designat- 
ed as surplus and the school is closed. 
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In that connection the Secretary of the Interior submitted to the 
Congress, the House and Senate on February 3 a study of the possi- 
ble dosing of the Phoenix Indian School as recorded by the act that 
was passed last year and soon to be continued. 

This is an important part of the whole— and I would like at this 
point to make the Secretary's letter of February 3, and the official 
report of the Department of the Interior on the closing of the Phoe- 
nix Indian School an official part of the record. 

Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

[The full text of Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Indian Af- 
fairs Swimmer's letter of February 3 follows:] 
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United States Department of the Interior 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 



FEB 03 1987 



Honorable Jin Wright 
Speaker of the House of 

Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr- Speaker: 

As required in Public La* 99-591, Department of the Interior end Relited 
Agenciss Appropriations Act, 1987, I an pleased to submit the final report on 
the Phoenix Indian School in Phoenix, Arizona* Before finalizing our report 
and recommendations, a draft copy of the report was submitted to the affected 
tribes and school bosrds in November, 19S6 for their review and comment. 

After a careful review of the results of the atudy, it is the recommendstion of 
the Department thst Phoenix Indian School be closed at the end of the 1986-87 
school year. Such a rscommendat ion is based on the fact that the enrollment 
level st Phoenix Indian School has decreased due to the opening of the Hopi 
on- reservation school for the 1986-87 school tern end the Tohono Q'otfiam on- 
rtservation school for the 1987-88 school year. Adequate apace ia available at 
Sherman Indian School in Riverside, California to accommodate those Phoenix 
students who will not sttend the Tohono Q'odham and Hopi schools. Parents of 
these Pjoenix students will b? given the opportunity to enroll their children 
st Sherman for the 1987-68 school year if they wish to continue the students' 
education at an off-reservation boarding school. 

In anticipation of the closure of Phoenix Indien School, the Bureau does not 
plan to enroll students at Phoenix for the 1987-88 school year which begins in 
Aygust, 1987. These students will be offered the opportunity to enroll st 
Sherman for the entire 1987-83 school year. Any unexpended funds at phoenix 
for the months of August and September, 1987 will be used to meet the severance 
costs and benefits for the displaced Phoenix employees. 

In planning for an orderly closure, specific actions must be initiated by the 
Bureau regarding the placement of Phoenix students in alternative schools and 
the out placement of displaced Phoenix Indian School personnel for the 1987-88 
school year. Specifically, by March 1, 1987, the Bureau plans to begin the 
student placement process and to not if / the Phoenix Indian School Board that the 
education contracts for the Phoenix education personnel will not be renewed for 
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the 1937-83 school year. Accordingly, an early response to our reconwendation 
prior to Katcfri 1, 1987, would assist the Bureau in accomplishing an orderly 
close down of the school at the sod of the 1986*87 school term and avoid con- 
fusing the school board* students and employees as to what their future will be. 

Relative to disposition of the Phoenix Indian School property following closure, 
there are a number of optiona that have been explored by the Department* Any 
auch proposals would necessarily be presented- to the Congress for ratification 
at the appropriate tine. / / 




Assistant Secretary - Indian Affairs 
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[The full text of the official report of the Department of the Inte- 
rior on the closing of the Phoenix Indian School follows:] 
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A Kevie* of Phoenix and Sherman Indian hiuh Schools 

Inf roduction 

Phoenix Indian Hign School and Sherman Indian High School are both off. 
reservation boarding schools operated 0y the Bureau of Indian Affair*. The 
Phoenix School ,s located in Phoenu, Aruona and the Sherman Srhonl >s loe„t, d 
m Kiverside, Caltf-irnn. Both schools provide fompl^te aead-m..- *nd 
residential programs for tneir respect ue student oodles. Students enrolling 
at both achools m^t wet specific ehqib.lit, requirement-, and Host rumpl-fe 
a formal appl icut xnn process. 

During the iV6Q's, approximately 1,000 students per .chool year were enrolled 
in both Phoenix and Sherman. However, as more public and Bureau schools were 
ouilt in local home communities, more Indian students began attending these 
new schools ann they did not have to attend of f-res-rvat ion boarding schools 
to obtain an educat ion. Th ls Indian educat innal - r -nd cont inued through the 
I970's and m 1979, Phoen;* enrolled 665 students ,„ a Sherman enrolled 08B 
students. 

In keeping with its policy of educating Indian children as close to their homes 
as possible, the Bureau of Indian Arfairs opened a new jun tor-sen lor high 
school on the Hopl Reservation for the 1986-87 school year. Another new high 
school is scheduled to open on the Tohono O'odham Reservation for the 1987-88 
school year. Both on-reservation schools will allow the students to live at 
home with their families in their local common t t tea to get an education. With 
tha Hopi and Tohono O'odhan students attending their new on -reservation 
schools, the Bureau anticipates a significant lra pact on the enrollment levels, 
at Phoenix and Sherman. 
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i. Impact ot opening Hopi and tunono O'dflham Schools on Phoem* and Sherman 
Enrollment Levels at phoenn and Stvrman 

Table 1 «tves the enrollment levels at Phoenu and German schools siw IWJ. 
It can be ascertained from Table 1 that rhm student enrollment at both schools 
has fluctuated over the last several years, but has begun to decline with th, 
L9«5-86 school year. A total of l.iV? students attended I nuen i * and Sl-rmm 
during the official student count -eek m Sept-mber, 1985. 

rable I 

enrollment Levels at Pnoem« and Sherman Schools by School Year 



"school Year Htiuenn 3 her™an lotaT 

1981-82 *«»3 655 1,114 



1982-85 



541 714 1,255 



1983- 84 615 668 1,281 

1984- 85 621 681 1.502 



1985-86 



•,1s 642 1,1*7 



Table 2 shows the enrolment levels and dormitory ut.lijation rates for Phoenu 
and Sherman over a three year period. The dorm.tory rapacity far Phoenix is 
634 students and for Sherman IS 875 students. During the 198V 86 school year, 
Phoem* utilued Bit of its dormitory capacity in providing education services 
to SIS students. Sherman utilized 7J* of its dormitory capacity -title serving 
642 students during the 1985-86 school year, Taken together, both schools 
utiliied 77*01 the total dormitory capacity during the 1985-86 school year. 

The enrollment levels that appear in Table 2 for the 1986-87 school year 
represent the nu*er of students enrolled at both schools as of September 17, 
1986. These enrollment levels olso reflect the Impact of the opening of the 
new Hopi Junior-Senior High School for the 1986-87 school year. The new Hopi 
on-.ea.rv at ion school opened its donr. for classes on September 2, 1986 and 
M. 8 current enrollment of 364 high school students, soma of -horn formerly 
attended Phoenix and Sherman. 

2 
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fable 2 

Phoeotx aid Sherman Enrollment levels and DurmiMry 
Utilization Rates by School Year 





Mho en ix >/ J 


• hherman 4/ 


Jural 






Dormitory 




Uortrurary 




Dormi p jry 










Ut iii*a- 




u"f 1 1 1 <*o- 


School Year 


fcnrol I went 


t ion Rate 


Enrol lment 


t ion Rat r 


tnra 1 lment 


r ion K;i? ■» 


1985-86 


515 


BU 


f>42 


7>S 


I, 1 1> 7 


7 7% 


1986-87 1/ 


566 


5HS 


5)5 


6 IS 






1987-88 2/ 


2*8 


42% 


<*28 


49% 


696 





1/ As of September 17, I9d6 whirh reflects the opening of Mr Mopi flchoul. 

2/ Projected enrol latent based on fumbrr of Tohono U'udham students in 

attendance as of Septwsber 17, lVd6 , and whom would attend the new Toncno 
U ' odham school 

}/ Uormitory capacity is 654 stuc*«nts. 

4/ Dormitory capacity is 875 students. 

It can tic seen from Table 2 that the enrollment at Phoenix has dropped 

from 515 stucents during the 1985-86 school year t ) 566 students as of 
September 17, 19B6, At 566 students, Phoenix is utilising only 58% of its 
dormitory capacity. Sherman's enrollment has dropped from 642 students to ^>55 
studenta over the same period of time and is utilising 61% of its dormitory, 
capacity* The total a Indent body attending both Phoenix and Sherman has dropped 
from 1,157 during the 1985-86 school year to 901 students as of September 17, 
1986, Overall f both schools are operating at bQ% of their total comfcined 
dormitory capacities, 

Tabla 2 also shows the projected enrollment at Phoenix and Sher*.*<* for the 
1987-88 school year. As of September 17, 1986 there were 107 I oho no Q'odham 
students enrolled at Sherman and 93 enrolled at Phoenix. Assuming that the 
I oho no O'odham students will attend the new T oho no Q'odham school when it 
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opens far trie IW-da school year, it is projected that approximately 268 
students *ill enroll at Phoem* and 428 will enroll at Sherman, ihis woul.1 
resuT. in * total student body of approximately 696 students *»nroilmg gf 
,«hcenix and Sherman for the 19B7-88 school year. For this number of students, 
..j schools *ould be operating at less than 50£ of tneir operating rapacities. 

Cost -Effect we nes3 of upp rating Two Schonis 

In FV I9db, the Bureau pxpended a total of Jl, 129, 800 in facility management 
funds to operate and maintain the Phoenix school facility. A total of 
»1,433,4UU in facility management funds was expended by the Bureau to operate 
and maintain the Sherman school plant. It is evident that as the stAident 
enrollment levels at Phjenix and Snerman continue to decline, the bureau is 
faced with the situation of maintaining two separate school facilities which 
will oe operating at less than of their operational capacities and at an 
annual cost of %Z t l ?b} 1 Z0Q. Clearly, the continued .iperation of both schools is 
not cost effective and, therefore, the Bureau must leek closure of one of the 
two schools* 

in view of the declining enrollment at both Phoenix and Sherman, the declining 
dormitory utilization ratps at both schools and the high costs of operating two 
separate school plants , the Bureau conducted a review of bath schools to 
determine which school should continue to be operated as an of f -reservat ton 
boarding school. As part of the total review process, the Inter Tribal Council 
of Arizona, Inc., assisted the Bureftu in reviewing the needs of several Arizona 
Inaian communities* 
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II. A Keview of Phoemx and bherfnan Schools 

An overall review of Phuen^* and Sherman w<ia mit lated in March, j986. Both 
srhool boards, 39 well as the affected tribes and p. rents were notified of t.ne 
review. The major aspects of the review included the make up of students that 
attended both school* and their respective home co^unif les , the educational 
and residential programs offered by both schools, and both scnoo] plants. 

Student s and Their Home Communi t tes 

In reviewing the educational jnd social characteristics of the two student 
bodies and tneir respective ho^e camoiunit les, an attempt was made to identify 
any major differences between the two student bodies which may be affected by 
combining the students into one school facility. Overall, it was found that 
the students attending the Phoenix and Sherman schools are fro** the same 
Arizona communities and tribes and experience, far the most part, the same or 
Similar types of educational and social needs. 

Table 3 shows the results of standardised achievement testing of students 
attending Phoenix and Sherman for the 1984-35 school year. The mean grade 
equivalent scores for each school were derived from a March, 1985 administra- 
tion of the California Achievement Test. It can be seen from Table 3 that the 
academic performance of the students attending Phoenn range from 1 .6 to 4,5 
years below grade level. The twelfth grade students at Phoenix actually scored 
at or below the level achieved by the eleventh grade students. The atudents 
attending Sherman evidenced scores ranging from 1.8 to 3.6 years below grade 
level. Overall, the scores acheived by the twelfth grade Sherman students were 
about one grade level above the twelfth grade Phoenix students. It also is 
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apparent that the students arriving at the Phoenix and Sherman schools for tne 
ninth grid* are already from 1,6 to 2.5 years below grade level tn the areas of 
Reading, English and Mathemat ics skills. 



Table 3 

Standardised Achievement Scores for 
Phoenix and Sherman Students 



Grade 


Number 
Tested 


He3dtnq 


Engl ish 


Mat hemat ics 






Phorni* Indian 


School 




9 


104 


7.2 


8.1 


7.9 


ID 


99 


7.7 


8.4 


8.0 


11 


1U3 


8.6 


9,6 


8.7 


12 


m 


8.4 


9,5 


8,2 






Sherman Indian 


School 




9 


1LJ2 


7.9 


7,9 


8.0 


10 


114 


a. i 


8.5 


8.5 


11 


157 


a,* 


8.7 


8.7 


12 


110 


9.7 


10. 1 


9.1 



Based an student .surveys and a review of student records for the 1985-86 school 
year, it was determined that students enroll at Phoer.ix and Sherman for various 
educational and social reasons* Any student may meet one or more of the 
educational or social criteria for enrollment purposes. The percentage of 
students meeting each criterion are as follows: 



Education Reasons Phoenix Sherman 

Public/Federal Day Schools Near Student's Home: 

Do not offer adequate provisions to meet academic 36% 
difficulties or linguistic/cultural differences. 

Exceed 1 1/1 miles walking distance to school or bus. }&% k*>% 
Do not offer special vocational/preparatory training 

nacesaary for the student's gainful employment* 20% 27% 
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Uo not offer the student's yradt-. 
Are severely over-crowded. 



3U* 
5% 



Social Reasons P hoenn 
In his/her family environment; 

The student does not receive adequate parental t2% 
supervision. 

Has behavioral problo^s 00 difficult for solution c >\ 
by family/ local resources. 

Well being was imperiled uy family behavioral problems, tf. 

Has siblings or other c1d,« relatives enrolled ^ 
would be adversely affected by separation. 

Was rejected or neglected. 4* 



Sheriwn 



7% 



It was evident that the majority of students attend Phoenix and Sherman 
primarily for educational reasons, rather than for purely social reasons. 
Both schools offer similar basic and supplemental, remedial education programs 
and services to meet the t* due at lunai needs of the students. In view of the 
fact that many of the Sherman and phoenix students come from the same Arizona 
communities and that the *c*l*mic test scores of the Sherman students are 
generally higher than the Pnoenu students, it way be concluded that the 
academic programs at Sherman are better meeting the educatiunal needs of the 
students than the programs at Pfwenix. it was not clear, however, how the 
social -emotional need* of some of the students were being met by the residen- 
tial programs of both schools, While both schools offered basic and 
supplemental residential care programs/services which met the needs of the 
majority of the students, there is a segment of the total school population 
whose extreme- social behavioral problems are not adequately being met. 
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Many of the students enrolling for sucial reasons were recommended oy *genr y 
social services and eduction personnel because local resources eiuld not 
the socui/behavioral needs uf tne students. Specific problems m me area of 
alcohol and substarwv abuse result in. such extreme behavioral patterns which 
cannot always be treated tn the local community. Although specific praqrims to 
treat alcohol and substance abuse *ere available at earh srhool, the continues 
enforcement gf treatment techniques for such students was not aUavs evident 
when the student returned to the dormitory setting, without surh continuous 
reinforcement of appropriate or improved behavior in the actual living quarter,, 
the full benefits of counseling and therapy are not realised. Two pr^arv 
reasons for not achieving complete success in modifying such extreme behavior 
were identified as the organist lonal structure of the large dormitories and 
the current job requirements for the dormitory staff. Currently, the Phoenix 
dormitories house from bk to 126 student? each and were not designed to 
specifically accommodate students with extreme behavioral problems associated 
with alcohol and substance abuse. The organization or design of theae large 
dormitories needs to be changed or replaced with living quarters which promotes 
more student-adult contact to improve or sustain appropriate student behavior. 
The current job requirements, including formal education levels, for the dormi- 
tory staff needs to be upgraded to require staff who are specifically trained 
and educated in the areas of adolescent development and care and in treating 
students with alcohol and substance abuse problems m a residential setting* 

Table 4 provides a breakdown of the 1,157 students that attended Phoenix an: 
Sherman during the 1985-86 school year. Of the total 1,157 students that were 
in attendance during the official student count week, klk or 82* of the SIS 
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Pnoenix atudenta ^re fr^m t riDes, communit ies within the BIA Phoenn Area 
Office's jurisdictional boundaries. The tribe having the highest number of 
students enrolled *as the Tohuno O'odha*. The second highest number ,,f Phoenu 
students came from the White Mountain Apache Tribe, *ith the third highest 
nu^fcer coming from the Gila River Pima Tribe and the Kopi Tribe. At Sherman, 
the Tohono Q'odham Tribe had the highest number of students enrolls. The 
second highest numoer of students came from the Ciia River Pima Tribe. The 
third highest nu^er 0 f students cane fron the Mopi Tribe. 



Table 4 

enrollment at Phoem* and Sherman Schools Dy Area by Tribe 
(September, 1985) 



Area/ Tribe 




Phoenix 




Sherman 




t, 


itai 


Phoenix Area 




424 




556 




980 


(855.) 


Hopl 

Tohono U'odhan 


(66) 




(72) 




(158) 






(Tohono O'odham Reaer.) 
Tohono U'odna* 


(103) 




(148) 




(251) 






(Gila Bend Reaer.) 
Tohono U'odha* 


(15) 








(19) 
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Total 
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642 
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From an overall standpoint, the lohono O'odham Trtbal members represented 2^0 
or 25S of the total 1,157 ptudents attending, both Phoenix and Sherman. The 
Gill ftivtr PiiMi Tribe represented 172 or 15* of 'He total student oody. The 
Hop i Tribe represented 138 or \l% of the total student body. The tfufrp Mount am 
Apache Tribe represented 110 or I OS of the student body. The San Carlos Apache 
Tribe represented 92 or 82i of the student body. These five tribes account ed 
fof ttfl2 or 695 of the total students attending both schools. 

Based on the Arizona Tribes with significant number of students enrolled at 
Phoeni* and Sherman durin .he 1985-86 school year, several on-site community 
meetings were held by the Bureau in March and April, 1986. Since Indian 
children from these communities *ould not attend the new Hopi and Tohono 
Q'odha* on-reservat ion schools, the Bureau attempUi to identify the educational 
and social needs of these students as perceived by parents, tribal representa- 
tives and co<iwunity members. The meetings were held as followss 

1. March 25 and April 2, 1986 Liila River Pima Tribe 
Sacaton, Arizona 

2. March 24, 1986 Hualapai Tribe 
Peach Springs, Arizona 

3. April 3, 1986 Havasupai Tribe 
Supai, Arizona 

4. March 21, 1986 Colorado River Tribe 
Parker, Arizona 

5. March 25, 1986 White Mountain Apache Tribe 

6. March 24, 1986 San Carlos Apach* Tribe 
San Carlos, Arizona 

7 # March 25, 1986 Salt River Pima-Maricopa Tribe 

Scottsdale, Arizona 
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The result i from these open meetings as well as rhe community review completed 
*4th the assistance of the inter Tribal Council of Arizona, Inc., inuicated that' 
the parent!, tribal representatives and community members perceived the needs of 
the students attending Phoenix and Sherman to be such that an of f-re»ervat ion 
hoarding school would still be needed after the opening of the Hopi and Tohono 
□ •odham schools. The parents and cafwunity meters felt that local educational 
and social service programs H^re inadequate in some instances and that the 
students would still need the programs/ secv ires provided by an of f. reservation 
boarding school. 

Programs 

During the 1985-86 school year, both Phoenix and Sherman offered comprehensive 
academic, residential and medial programs/services to their respective student 
bodies. Phoani* was accredited by the North Central Association by Colleges and 
School* and Sherman wea accredited by the Western Association of Colleges and 
Schools. In addition, bath schools awarded high school diplomas which were 
approved by their respective State Departments of Iducation. 

Although organised somewhat differently at each school, both Phoenix and Sherman 
offered the tame basic instructional coursework necessary to achieve a standard 
high school diploma. Extracurricular, specialized and remedial programs, such 
aa exceptional education and the Chapter I program, also were provided by both 
schools* 

Bath school* provide a complete residential program for all students which 
includes appropriate counseling services, recreation activities/programs for 
after-school hours, specified "honor" dormitories, Intensive Residential 
Guidance CIRC) programs, and a complete food services department. The Indian 
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rtealrn Service C1HS) operates on-campus cl incs at both schools to meet rout me 
medical needs of the students. Hospital services, fur emergency or extreme 
Medical casts, art readily available to both schools. Specialized programs 
are operated by IHS at both schools to meet specific mental health and alconol 
substance abuse needs or problems being experienced by the students. Finally, 
both schools also utilise local resource yraups/assor iat ions from their 
respective communities to supplement the on-going programs/ services. 

Facilit les 

U»e Phoenix Indian School facility consists of J4 Duildings located on 1 10 arr-s. 
The Sherman school plant consists of 41 buildings on 83 acres. The total -squari- 
footage for Phoenix it 390,954 and for Sherman is 514,317* In FY 1986 Pha<*nm 
expended a total of $1,129,800 to operate and maintain the total school plant, 
while Sherman expended a total of SI, 4)5,400. 

The age of the buildings that constitute the Phoen.x campus vary considerably. 
The kitchen and dining hall was originally construed in 1901 and the current 
gymnasium was completed in 1975. Host of the dormitories were constructed in 
1963 and 1965. During the 1985-86 school year, the Phoenix school experienced 
problems with the bailer that serviced the kitchen and dining hall. The boiler 
became inoperative which resulted m the school's inability to disinfect and 
sanitize diahea, pots and other cocking utensils as well as not being able to 
prepare the normal variety of meals* In addition, the water and plumbing lines 
within several dormitories are becoming inoperative because of lime deposits. 
Problem* also were evident within several dormitory's heating and cooling units. 
The Phoenix area facility management staff has estimated that approximately 
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a* million would oe needed to oriny the Phoenix facility into full compliance 
with the applicable life safety codes. Overall, the Phoenix facility is 
becoming obsolete and will require extensive renovations to remain fully 
ope rat ional* 

A major reouilding program Mas initiated at Sherman in the 1960s and carried 
over into the 1970s. The kitchen and dining nail facility was completed in 
1962, with the eight dormitories completed in 1964 and 196>. In 197>, the 
currant academic complex , vocat ianal education snaps, and a football stadium 
were completed. In 1975, the currpnt gymnasium, physical education and lacker 
room facilities, a pupil personnel service office building and a kitchen ware- 
house *ere constructed. In 1978 1 the current facility management shop, the 
auditorium/ fine arts complex and ten student apartments were completed. Major 
facility improvement and repair projects to the dormitories, the academic com- 
plex and the drug abuse rehabilitation center wcr* completed in 1981 and in 
1986. When Sherman opened for the 1986-87 school vear, the facility was in 
extemaly good shape and is a completely modern school plant. 

As previously indicated m Table 2, it is anticipated that the total student 
body at Phoenix and Sherman will be approximately 696 students for the 1987*88 
school year. Tie information presented in Table * shows the facility manage- 
ment coats associated with operation of the two separate facilities and the 
anticipated coats of operating just Sherman for the 1937-83 school year. Column 
A shows the total facility management costs associated with the operation of two 
separate facilities for the 1987-83 school year. Overall, $2,565,200 would be 
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expended to operate the t*o schools for 696 students. The average cost per 
student would equal $7,564, with an average cost per square foot being $5.68. 
The average dormitory utilisation rate *ould be 46%. 

Column 0 of Table 5 shows the costs associated with operating jusr Sherman for 
tha 1937-88 school year to serve the anticipated 696 students The average 
coat per student is reduced, by S5,5U5 and the cost per square foot is reduced 
by an average of $2.79. The dormitory utilization rates are increased from U6\ 
to 80%. Column C shows the estimated savings in terms of square footage, 
facility management funds, the average cost per student, the average cost per 
square foot and the improved dormitory utilization rate. 



Table 5 

Projected Facility Management Fund Expenditures 
for 1967-88 School Year 





A 


a 


C 


Catqeory 


Phoenix 


Sherman 


Tof al 


5her«an 


Sav logs 


Total Square 
Footage 


)90,934 


514,317 


905,2*1 


514,317 


590,934 


facility Management 
Funds 


$1, 129,800 


$l f 4>3,400 


$2,563,200 


$1,4*5,400 


Si, 129,800 


Number of Students 


263 


428 


696 


696 




Coat per Student 


$ 4,215 


$ 3,549 


$ 7,364 


$ 2 f Q59 


$ 5,505 


Cost per Square Foot 


$ 2.89 


S 2.79 


$ 5.68 


$ 2.79 


S 2.89 


Percent of Dormitory 
Capacity Utilized 


42% 


49% 


46% 


BOS 
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It &t apparent that Sherman can easily accomodate all of the estimated 696 
studenta applying f Qr enrollment during the 1987-88 school year and that 
Sherman cm ba operated m a more cost effective manner that the two separate 
schools. Rather than expending $2,5 million to operate two separate schools, 
the Bureau could operate Sherman for approximately $1.4 million and still meet 
the educational and aortal needs of the student population. 

Ill* Summary of Findings 

1. Over the last several years, the Federal government has expended 9 con- 
siderable amount of ? ime and effort m attempting to provide educational 
opportunities as close as possible to the local Indian communities. The most 
recent planning efforts *ith the Hopi and Tohono O'cdham Tribes have resulted 
in the construction of new on-, nervation high schools. The Hopi and Tohono 
a'odham children now have the opportunity to obtain their education while 
living m their home co^unities. 

2, As the Hop i and Tohono U'odhai schools are opened and students begin 
attending these new schools, the :*o off-reservation boarding schools, Phoenix 
and Sherman, which previously educated many of^the Hopi and Tohono Q'odham 
students are experiencing declining enrollment levels. The decline in enroll- 
ment at Phoenix and Sherman is such that by the 1987-88 school year, both 
•chooU would be operating at less than b0% of their respective operating 
capacities-. Considering that a significant sum of facility management funds 
is required each year to operate both school plants, it was found that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs could continue to meet the educational «no socul needs 
of the students by operating just one of the two schools, oefore identifying 
which one of the two off-reservation boarding schools could be closed, the 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs reviewed each school in terms of their respective 
student bodtea and local home communities, the education and residential 
program/services provided and the condition of the school plants, 

3 # In reviewing the student bodies of each school and their respective nome 
coawunities, it was r ound that the majority of those students who would not 
attend the new Hopt and tohono U'adham schools would continue to need the pro- 
grass/services provided m an of f -reservat ion boarding school getting* Through 
several coaxnunity meetings, tribal representatives and parents indicated that 
there would be approximately 7GQ students who would apply for enrollment at an 
off-reservation boarding school for the 1987-83 school year. 

In relating students' needs to the availability of appropriate educational and 
residential care programs at both schools, it was found that the total student 
body attending both schools exhibited a wide rangt- of needs. While the program 
offerings address the banc educational and social needs of most of* the students 
one segment of the population whose needs were nof effectively being met was 
those students experiencing problems with alcohol and substance abuse. 

flased on analyses of student incident reports provided to the IHS alcohol and 
substance abuse program for the 1985-86 school year, it was found that from 
J5fc to 4GS of the student body was involved in reportable incidents which were 
directly related to alcohol or sua stance abuse. Also, it was found that 
neither the Phoenix or Sherman school plants were specifically designed to 
accommodate trua particular type of student nor are the two schools Staffed 
with individuals in the living quarters who are specifically trained to 
assist students exhibit nig alcohol and substance abuse problems, 
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In term* of the physical cundition and annuel operating costs nece*i±af) to 
*4int«in two separate scnool plants, Lt was found that the She? r nan f *c 1 1 it y \? 
a newer facility than Phoenix and nas recent if undergone major facility 
improvemente. In view of Sherman's eoility to provide an education to the 
entire student body for the 1937*68 school year , it would he more cost 
effective to operate just Sherman as the off-reeervat ion boarding achaoi to 
serve the total student oody. 

(V, Conclusions 

1. it is not coat effective to operate two separate schevu- r or the 1987-88 
school year when the total anticipated student Oody of w rodents can be 
adequately served at one facility* One school must be closed* 

2. Basically, both Pftoenu and Sherman serve students from the same Arizona 
coseaunit las and offer the same or similar types of academic, residential and 
medical/health programs and services. With no major differences between each 
school 1 s Students and programs, tt would not adversely affect the two student 
bodies to comb ins them into one school setting. 

)# In reviewing the physical condition of each school and the annual costs of 
operating and maintaining the two school plants, if **s concluded that only one 
of Preservation boarding school is needed to serve the 700 students for the 
1987~£8 school year* The Phoenu facility is an older facility than Sherman 
and will requlrs extensive repairs and improvements in the future to be fully 
operational. Sherman, on the other hsnd, has recently been renovated and 
requires no further major repair projects to meet the needs of the anticipated 
student body over the ne*t several years* Therefore, it was concluded that 
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Sherman should continue to operate as the of f-res.rv.t ton boarding *cnool 
«rv»ng th. total student body and mat Phoem, should be closed as ,n off. 
reservation boarding school. 

4. In viewing the total ne R d of the student oody, it ,33 concluded that fro* 
JSS to 40% of the students exhibited problems associated „ith alcohol or sub- 
stance abuse and that neither Pooerux or Sherman -ere designs or established 
to meet these particular needs of this segment of the student body. Even if 
Phoemx -ere closed, the German facility could not effectively meet the sever, 
alcohol and substance abuse needs of a segment of .he student population. It 
is projected that from lM to 200 students -ould have alcohol or substance abuse 
problem, severe enough to r^u.re a facility -tuch -ould provide specialised 
treatment services within a residential setting. Such a specialised school and 
reaidential treatment center should be made amiable in close proximity to the 
Arizona Indian communities and for specifically treating the alcohol and sub- 
stance abuse problems being experienced by the students with extreme behavioral 
patterns. Such a residential treatment center -ould be designed around a total 
intervention or therapeutic concept. Although the center -ould provide a 
..mlaal education program, its primary emphasis -ould be to alleviate and 
correct problem behaviors associated with alcohol and substance abuse. The 
canter would be staffed wth the appropriate educational, mental health and 
«edically trained professionals. 
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V. Tribal Review and Final Recommendat ions 

Daring November, 1986, copies of the draft report were sent to Tribal leaders 
in Arizona, Utah, Nevada and California For their review and coranent , Copies 
also were provided to the Phoenix and Sherman School Boards, The Tribal com- 
ments indicated that the use of Sherman as the off-reservation boarding school 
to serve the total student body would irjake mre effective use of limited 
resources and that Sherman must continue to provide specialised programs in the 
areas of siental health and substance abuse prevention. Also, comraunicaf ions 
between Sherman and the students' home communities during the school year needs 
to be continuous so as to keep the parents informed uf the students' progress. 
Finally, the Phoenix area would be the preferred location of any type of 
specialized school for Arizona Indian youth. 

Based on the review of both Phoenix and Sherman schools and the comments made by 
Indian Tribal groups, it is the recommendation of the Bureau of Indian Affaira 
that Phoenix Indian School be closed as an of f- reservation boarding school at 
the end of 1986-87 school year and that those students currently attending 
Phoenix be provided the opportunity to enroll st Sherman Indian School for the 
1987-88 school year if they wish to continue their education at an off-reserva- 
tion boarding school. 

Based on the recommendation to close Phoenix Indian School at the end of the 
1986-87 school term, the Bureau does not plan to enroll students at Phoenix for 
the 1987-68 school yesr which begins in August, 1987, These students will be 
offered the opportunity to enroll at Sher roan for the entire 1987-88 school yesr. 
Any unexpended funds at Phoenix for the months of August and September, 1987 
will be used to meet the severance costs and benefits for the displaced Phoenix 
employees. 
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Mr. DeConcini. Mr. Chairman, would you vield on that subject 
matter? 

Mr 6 D«Ck)NCiNi. I certainly have no objection to that being put in 
the record, but I think it is very important to the record to point 
out that Mr. Swimmer goes far beyond what was the intent of Con- 
gress in taking steps that certainly lead this Senator to believe that 
they are planning to close that school, by non-renewal of contracts 
for teachers, by an indication that there is going to be arrange- 
ments made for the present students to be shipped off to Cahfonua, 
so I for one member of the delegation want to put the BIA on 
notice that I am not prepared to accept that report at all as defini- 
tive and impartial, at least, as far as I have reviewed. 

And Ustly?Mr. Chairman, if I can, Governor, in all due respect, I 
don't know how we can separate these issues that you have 
brought up unless we just have this property declared surplus and 
turn it over to the State of Arizona and let them decide what they 
want they want to do with it. 

Mr. Mecham. We'd accept. 

Mr. DeConcini. Pardon? 

Mr. Mecham. We would accept. 

M?!^C?ncinl I won't, I won't accept that, and I appreciate the 
position that you would like to see us put into, but I don t know 
how you really can separate your proposal, but it seems to me it is 
part of the economics and part of the equations if, indeed, it can be 
put together, but that is just one member s opinion. 

The Chairman . Let me then, let me note for the record that the 
second paragraph of this — it says: . 

''i^n careful review of the results of the study it is the rec- 
ommendation of the Department that the Phc^n^ Indian ^hool ae 
closed at the end of the 1986^87 school year." That s this coming 
May or June. There are some people who share the misgivings Sen- 
ate? DeConcini has expressed on that, but we do have an official 
document. It is one of the major elements of whether we are going 
to have a Phoenix Indian School. And we don't reach the point of 
deciding what the solution is with the disposal of land until the 
land is up for disposal, and that wouldn't happen until the school is 
closed. 

Anyone else? Congressman Rhodes? 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , , 
The Governor's response to Senator McCain's questions answered 
a significant portion of my questions relating to his pnm^ Ibot 
since the letter has now become an issue, but I would like to indi- 
cate as to Senator DeConcini that my reading of the letter in con- 
junction with the legislation that was passed last year^ clearly jndi- 
cates to me that Mr Swimmer has gone far beyond the procedure 
oXedTn that legislation, and I would like to agree with .Senator 
DeConcini that my opinion would be either a step beyond his 
bounds, and I thin! an appropriate action by this committee and 
by Congress, if necessary needs to be taken. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Governor, I appreciate your being 
here this morning. 
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We will now hear from the mayor of the city of Phoenix, the 
Honorable Terry Goddard, 

Mr. Goddard, we have your prepared statement, and it is compre- 
hensive, and we appreciate it, and you may proceed and summarize 
it in any you see fit 

STATEMENT OF TERRY GODDARD, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. Goddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Chairman Udall, mem- 
bers of the committee, senator DeConcini, Senator McCain. 

It is a pleasure to be here today and to welcome you to the city 
of Phoenix and to thank the members of the committee and the 
chairman for being here to hold this hearing on this very impor- 
tant topic of intense interest to the citizens of Phoenix. 

I hope this hearing will be able to shed some much needed light 
on a complex and confusing subject. This open forum is in stark 
contrast to some of the surprise developments that seem to have 
haunted the discussions of the Indian School property. 

In open discussion, today, I believe we can move toward a resolu- 
tion which will benefit all parties that have a legitimate interest in 
that property. 

I am speaking of the Indian tribes of Arizona, the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and the city of Phoenix. 

I would like to recall for just a second, and at the chairman's re- 
quest, I will not belabor the history of the relationship between the 
city of Phoenix and the Phoenix Indian School, but to go back for a 
moment to 1891, at which time a decision was made to locate an 
Indian Training Academy in the Phoenix area, and the leaders of 
Phoenix urged very strongly that that should be in the immediate 
vicinity. There was some question about this, the immediate vicini- 
ty of the city of Phoenix. 

And they chose the Hatch Ranch property which was at the 
corner of what is now Indian School Road and Central Avenue. At 
that time it was considered to be so far from the community, but it 
obviously is not any more. 

At that time, and I wouldn't say that this is a precedent, Con- 
gress appropriated less money than was necessary to purchase the 
property, and the citizens had to pass the hat, literally, and to 
come up with one third of the purchase price in order to make it 
possible for this whole undertaking to get under way. 

Since then, there has been a very positive relationship, between 
the city and the Phoenix Indian School. In 1948, the city annexed 
the Indian School property. Our borders went far beyond that 
street corner, and in that entire period we provided municipal serv- 
ices at no cost to the users of that property. 

It has been a very dynamic relationship, and the very highly rec- 
ognized value which we discussed here today, have been discussing 
for some time, is as a direct result of the relationship of this prop- 
erty to a dynamic and growing community of the city of Phoenix. 

In 1984, we were disturbed to learn that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was considering a closure of the Phoenix Indian School. We 
protested that action; we came and spoke with the chairman of this 
committee in very strong terms as a city council, saying that we 
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felt that this use was a desirable one and that it was one that 
served not only the Indian tribes of Arizona but the city of Phoe- 
nix, and we were advised at that time to continue working with the 
Arizona Inter-tribal council and to work on a plan which could try 
to keep the school open. 

That has been our objective, and I would like to emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that from that time to this, our No. 1 objective in con- 
nection with the Inter-tribal council of Arizona has been to try to 
maintain the educational facility. 

It is only if that is no longer possible that we are here to discuss 
other possible distribution and disposition of this site. 

In mid-1986, we were again surprised. I was informed by Senator 
Goldwater's office that there was a proposal to trade the Phoenix 
Indian School for— and I quote: 1 4 145,000 acres of Florida swamp." 

That's not my words; that was the Senator's office speaking. 
That was a great surprise, and I think it came as a shock to many 
of us in Arizona. 

That was our first indication that that was a possibility that 
there would be a trade to private interests. We recognized at that 
time that there were strong forces, perhaps unstoppable forces at 
work to try to turn the Indian School property into private hands; 
and so we set to work to try to learn as much as we could about 
that process and to make sure that the city of Phoenix and the 
people of Phoenix were at the table when any decisions were made. 

We set up a city council subcommittee to try to answer some of 
the questions that immediately arose. Members of that committee 
are councilman Howard Adams, who will be speaking immediately 
after I will; councilman Ed Korrick, and myself. 

To assist that committee, we also set up a citizens committee, a 
very broad based group of individuals interested in that property, 
who have been working since the fall of last year. 

The committee is headed by Paul Winslow, who will also be 
speaking to you this morning. Paul is the former chairman of the 
Encanto Village Planning Committee, which is a citizen's group 
that has cognizance over this area, and who has spent many years 
working on the proper planning and long-range planning for this 
area. He is uniquely qualified to address the land use needs of this 
site. 

The city staff has also been working, and 1 included in the mate- 
rials that I have handed out to the committee a detailed examina- 
tion of potential land use. This is not a final decision, by any 
means, but it simply puts out some of the options that may be 
available in terms of preserving open space, consistent with some 
commercial development at this property, the kind of thing that 
Mr. Winslow's committee has been discussing. 

Earlier this year, we met with Ray Cawley of Collier Enterprises, 
another speaker this morning. That is the Florida developer of the 
agency which was mentioned to us by Senator Goldwater some 
time ago. 

And we have met with other representatives of Collier. We real- 
ized the events were developing tar faster than our citizens com- 
mittee perhaps could digest, and we appointed as a councilor re- 
cently the former house majority leader Burton Barr to be a spe- 
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rial assistant to the city of Phoenix to help work out some of these 
issues mid try to make sure that the parties understood each other. 

Mr. Barr has just returned from a trip to Florida, where he had 
the opportunity to meet personally with many of the executives of 
Collier Enterprises and to examine their developments in the State 
of Florida. 

Prom this examination, it is clear that the Colliers are an experi- 
enced and respected developing group, capable of building a mixed 
use project of the very highest quality. 

t . behave been making every effort to respond to the possibility of 
theehanged role for the Phoenix Indian School property. 

The city of Phoenix has been working with all properties with 
the legitimate or a potential interest in the Indian School toward a 
plan that considers all of the complex and sometimes conflicting in- 
terest of both the citizens of Phoenix, the Indian tribes of Arizona, 
and the Department of the Interior representative peers by the Col- 
liers. " 

The importance to Phoenix of maximizing open space amid the 
concentrated commercial development of Central Avenue cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Just as Central Park established the heart of New York, so this 
area will shape Phoenix in the future. No doubt, the decision to re- 
serve open space at Central Park has caused some problems, but it 
is equally certain that no citizen would wish to undo that far sight- 
ed decision. It is simply impossible to go back after commercial de- 
velopment and restore open space to a city. The time of opportuni- 
ty is right now. *^ 

The challenge before this committee and our community is to 
make the most of the incredible opportunity presented should the 
Indian School be closed. 

A creative resolution, I believe, can provide educational opportu- 
nities for Arizona Indian youth; conservation of central Florida wil- 
derness; and maximum public open space for central Phoenix. 

Now, this opportunity could be jeopardized by overburdening the 
Indian School issue with extraneous agendas, and I was very re- 
lieved to hear Governor Mecham say a *.w moments ago that he 
does not see a connection between the proj. **al on Pima Road and 
the items that we are here to discuss today. 

In the materials I handed out to the committee is a letter from 
Assistant Secretary Horn from the Department of the Interior stat- 
ing the same type of opinion, that in the Interior Department's ef- 
forts to resolve this matter here, we are not trying to tie one issue 
to another. 

We have made great progress in the past months and years, but 
Phoenix has not reached the point, and I want to emphasize this 
where we believe this committee could rapidly dispose of the prop- 
erty by simply turning the property over to a private agency. 

Details of the proposal so far are not clear enough for us to be- 
lieve that 'everything could get worked out" once the property is 
in private hands. 

We want to repeat our request to Congressman Udall about 1 
year ago that no action be taken until the city of Phoenix and a 
potential private owner agree *n the amount of public open space 
that the proposal will have. 
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I believe a negotiation of a satisfactory open space formula is fea- 
sible. We have talked with the Collier interests about it, and with 
your help it can be accomplished. 

When the citizens of Phoenix passed the hat to help purchase the 
Phoenix Indian School property 96 years ago, they created an asset 
that supported Indian education and helped build a vigorous, high 
quality community for themselves and their children. 

The citizens of Phoenix today are those children. Through our 
ancestors' generous and prudent action we have today a great op- 
portunity. Using the very best of our mutual talents, we can create 
an enduring community asset on this site just as our forefathers 
did, good for at least another 100 years. 

I would like to thank the committee again, and I would be very 
happy to answer any questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you for a really constructive contribution. 

I have been very impressed and pleased with the way you have 
taken hold of this overall problem that affects the city, and the co- 
operation you have given our office and all concerned, and I look 
forward to continue working out the details of this in conjunction 
with you and your staff. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Goddard, with attachments, follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF TERRY GODDARD, MAYOR OF PHOENIX 
FEBRUARY 13, 1987 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS AUDITORIUM 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

CHAIRMAN UDALL AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, I WANT TO THANK. YOU FOR 
COMING TO PHOENIX TO HOLD THESE HEARINGS. TH* FUTURE OF THE PHOENIX 
INDIAN SCHOOL AND THE PROPERTY ON WHICH IT IS LOCATED IS OF INTENSE 
CONCERN TO THE CITIZENS OF PHOENIX. THIS HEARING WILL SHED A MUCH 
NEEDED LIGHT ON A COMPLEX AND CONFUSING SUBJECT. 

THE OPEN FORUM BEING CONDUCTED HERE TODAY IS IN STARK CONTRAST TO 
THE SURPRISE DEVELOPMENTS WHICH HAVE HAUNTED DISCUSSIONS OF THIS 
PROPERTY. IN OPEN DISCUSSION, I BELIEVE WE CAN MOVE TOWARD A 
RESOLUTION WHICH WILL BENEFIT ALL PARTIES WITH A LEGITIMATE INTEREST 
IN THE PROPERTY — THE INDIAN TRIBES OF ARIZONA, THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT AND THE CITY OF PHOENIX. 
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A GOOD PLACE TO START IS BY RECALLING HOW THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 
AS ESTABLISHED IN 1391. PHOENIX WAS A SMALL TOWN OF 1,700 WHEN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONSIDERED LOCATING A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN IN THE AREA* AT THE URGING OF CITY LEADERS. A SITE NORTH 
OF TOWN AT CENTRAL AVENUE AND WHAT WAS TO BECOME INDIAN SCHOOL ROAD. 
WAS CHOSEN. UNFORTUNATELY , CONGRESS APPROPRIATED INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 
TO PURCHASE THE SCHOOL SITE, REQUIRING A GROUP OF PHOENIX CITIZENS 
TO PASS THE HAT AND COLLECT ONE-THIRD OF THE PURCHASE PRICE. 

IN THE 96 YEARS SINCE THE PURCHASE OF THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 
SITE, THE CITY AND THE SCHOOL HAVE CONTINUED A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP. 
THE CITY GREW AND THE SCHOOL DEVELOPED* PHOENIX ANNEXED THE INDIAN 
SCHOOL PROPERTY IN MAY 1948. FOR NEARLY 40 YEARS, THE CITY HAS 
PROVIDED, AT NO COST, POLICE AND FIRE SERVICES , WATER , SEWER, 
SANITATION, BU* TRANSPORTATION AND ROADS FOR THE SCHOOL, ITS 
STUDENTS AND ITS FACULTY . THE CITY'S PARKS, HUMAN RESOURCE SERVICES 
AND OTHER PROGRAMS WERE MADE AVAILABLE TO THE STUDENTS. THE 
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RECOGNIZED VALUE AND POTENTIAL OF THE INDIAN SCHOOL SITE DERIVES 
FROM THIS INTEGRAL RELATIONSHIP WITH THE DYNAMIC, GROWING PHOENIX 
COMMUNITY, 

IN 1934, THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ANNOUNCED IT WAS CONSIDERING 
CLOSING THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL. THE CITY PROTESTED THAT ACTION 
AND, MR. CHAIRMAN/ YOU ADVISED THE MEMBERS OF THE PHOENIX CITY 
CjUNCIL IN THE SPRING OF 1985 THAT WE SHOULD WORK WITH THE 
INTER-TRIBAL COUNCIL OF ARIZONA AND COME BACK TO THE DELEGATION WITH 
A LONG-RANGE PLAN FOR THE INDIAN SCHOOL. FOR ALMOST TWO YEARS, WE 
HAVE BEEN DOING JUST THAT. ALTHOUGH OUR PLANNING EFFORTS ARE FAR 
FROM COMPLETE, THE PROCEDURES ARE IN PLACE. 

IN MID- 1986, WE GOT ANOTHER SURPRISE. SENATOR GOLDWATER ' S OFFICE 
INFORMED ME THAT t|hE INDIAN SCHOOL WAS BEING TRADED FOR 145,000 
ACRES OF FLORIDA SWAMP. THIS WAS OUR INTRODUCTION TO THE 
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POSSIBILITY OF A TRADE TO PRIVATE INTERESTS INVOLVING THE INDIAN 
SCHOOL* 

RECOGNIZING THAT STRONG FORCES WERE AT WORK TO FORCE CLOSURE OF THE 
SCHOOL AND TO DISPOSE OF THE PROPERTY, THE CITY OF PHOENIX SET TO 
WORK TO LEARN OUR OPTIONS SHOULD THE SCHOOL BE CLOSED AND THE 
PROPERTY RELEASED AS SURPLUS BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OR 
TRANSFERRED BY CONGRESSIONAL ACTION . 

A CITY COUNCIL SUBCOMMITTEE WAS CREATED TO ANSWER OUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT INDIAN f HOOL ISSUES . THE MEMBERS OF THAT COMMITTEE ARE 
COUNCILMAN HOWARD ADAMS , COUNCILMAN ED KORRICK AND MYSELF ♦ TO 
ASSIST THE SUBCOMMITTEE, Ti C PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL CITIZEN ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE WAS APPOINTED, DRAWING ON A BROAD CROSS-SECTION OF 
CITIZENS. THE COMMITTEE WAS ASKED TO STUDY QUESTIONS INCLUDING: 
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O WHAT XS THE COMMUNITY CONSENSUS ON THE APPROPRIATE USE OR 
USES FOR THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL PROPERTY? 

O HOW DO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ARIZONA INDIAN COMMUNITIES 
VIEW THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL FACILITY IN RESPONDING TO 
THEIR NEEDS? 



o WHAT ARE THE IMPACTS ON THE SURROUNDING NEIGHBORHOOD OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF USES FOR THE INDIAN SCHOOL PROPERTY? 

o WHAT LONG TERM OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CITY OF PHOENIX ARE 
FEASIBLE FOR DEVELOPING PUBLIC USES AT THIS LOCATION? 



THE CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE IS HEADED BY PAUL WINSLOW. HE WILL 
TESTIFY LATER TODAY ON HIS COMMITTEE'S PROGRESS . AS THE FORMER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ENCANTO VILLAGE PLANNING COMMITTEE , THE CITIZEN 
GROUP WITH PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INDIAN SCHOOL AREA, 
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MR- WINSLQW IS UNIQUELY ABLE TO ADDRESS THE BEST USES FOR THE SITE, 
TAKING INTO ACCOUNT THE CITY'S LAND USE PLAN, EXISTING ZONING, 
2 DENSITY CONSIDERATIONS, AND OPEN SPACE NEEDS. 

EARLIER THIS YEAR, ROY CAWLEY OP COLLIER ENTERPRISES, THE FLORIDA 
DEVELOPER, MET WITH THE CITY COUNCIL SUBCOMMITTEE SO WE COULD LEARN 
SOMETHING ABOUT HXS COMPANY'S DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL. THERE HAVE BEEN 
FREQUENT ADDITIONAL CONTACTS WITH COLLIER REPRESENTATIVES. SINCE 
EVENTS WERE DEVELOPING FASTER THAN THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE OR CITY 
DEPARTMENTS COULD RESPOND, FORMER ARIZONA HOUSE MAJORITY LEADER 
BURTON BARR WAS ASKED TO ACT AS A SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PHOENIX 
CITY COUNCIL • MR. BARR HAS JUST RETURNED FROM A TRIP TO FLORIDA 
WHERE HE EXAMINED THE COLLIER DEVELOPMENTS THERE AND THEIR PROPERTY 
NEAR THE EVERGLADES, FROM THIS EXAMINATION , IT IS CLEAR THAT THE 
COLLIERS ARE EXPERIENCED AND RESPECTED DEVELOPERS, CAPABLE OF 
BUILDING A MIXED-USE PROJECT OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
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WE ARE MAKING EVERY EFFORT TO RESPOND TO THE POSSIBILITY OF A 
CHANGED ROLE FOR THE INDIAN SCHOOL PROPERTY IN THE MOST CREATIVE WAY 
POSSIBLE* THE CITY OF PHOENIX IS WORKING WITH ALL PARTIES WITH 
LEGITIMATE OR POTENTIAL INTEREST IN THE INDIAN SCHOOL TOWARDS A PLAN 
THAT CONSIDERS ALL THE COMPLEX AND SOMETIMES CONFLICTING INTERESTS 
OF THE CITIZENS OF PHOENIX, THE INDIAN TRIBES OF ARIZONA AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. 

THE IMPORTANCE TO PHOENIX OF MAXIMIZING OPEN SPACE AMID THE 
CONCENTRATED COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL AVENUE CANNOT BE 
OVER- EMPHASIZED. JUST AS CENTRAL PARK ESTABLISHED THE HEART OF NEW 
YORK, SO THIS AREA WILL SHAPE PHOENIX IN THE FUTURE* NO DOUBT. THE 
DECISION TO RESERVE OPEN SPACE AT CENTRAL PARK HAS CAUSED SOME 
PROBLEMS, BUT IT IS EQUALLY CERTAIN THAT NO CITIZEN WOULD WISH TO 
UNDO THAT FORES IGHTED DECISION. IT IS SIMPLY IMPOSSIBLE TO GO BACK 
AFTER COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESTORE OPEN SPACE TO A CITY. THE 
TIME OF OPPORTUNITY IS NOWi 
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TEE CHALLENGE FOR THIS COMMITTEE AND OUR COMMUNITY IS TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF TEE INCREDIBLE OPPORTUNITY REPRESENTED BY THE INDIAN 
SCHOOL. A CREATIVE RESOLUTION CAN PROVIDE s 



A) EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ARIZONA INDIAN YOUTH 

B) CONSERVATION OF CENTRAL FLORIDA WILDERNESS 

C) MAXIMUM PUBLIC OPEN SPACE IN CENTRAL PHOENIX 



ALL THIS OPPORTUNITY COULD BE JEOPARDIZED BY OVER-BURDENING THE 
INDIAN SCHOOL WITH EXTRANEOUS AGENDAS » SINCE THE FIRST DISCUSSION 
OF CLOSING THE INDIAN SCHOOL, PROPOSALS HAVE BEEN MADE TO USE THE 
SCHOOL AS SOME KIND OF M&GIC ELIXIR TO RESOLVE UNRELATED PROBLEMS „ 
THE QUESTIONS HERE ARE COMPLICATED ENOUGH AND RESOLUTION 
SUFFICIENTLY ILLUSIVE WITHOUT ALLOWING THE INTRUSION OF UNRELATED 
CONSIDERATIONS. 



ALTHOUGH WE HAVE MADE PROGRESS < PHOENIX HAS NOT REACHED THE POINT 
WHERE WE COULD SUPPORT A RAPID DISPOSITION OF THE PROPERTY BY THIS 
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COMMITTEE. DETAILS OF THE PROPOSAL ARE SOT CLEAR ENOUGH YET FOR US 
TO BELIEVE THAT "EVERYTHING WILL OE 3RKED OUT" ONCE THE PROPERTY 
IS IN PRIVATE HANDS. WE REPEAT OUR REQUEST MADE TO CHAIRMAN UD ALL 
THAT NO ACTION BE TAKEN JNTIL THE CITY AND THE POTENTIAL PRIVATE 
OWNER HAVE AGREED ON THE AMOUNT OF PUBLIC OPEN SPACE. I BELIEVE 
NEGOTIATION OF A SATISFACTORY OPEN SPACE FORMULA IS FEASIBLE AND 
WITH YOUR HELP CAN ACCOMPLISHED SOON • 

WHEN THE CITIZENS OF PHOENIX PASSED THE HAT TO HELP PURCHASE THE 
INDIAN SCHOOL PROPERTY 96 YEARS AGO, THEY CREATED AN ASSET THAT 
SUPPORTED INDIAN EDUCATION AND HELPED BUILD A VIGOROUS, HIGH QUALITY 
COMMUNITY FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR CHILDREN. THE CITIZENS OF 
PHOENIX TODAY ARE THOSE CHILDREN. THROUGH OUR ANCESTORS 1 GENEROUS 
AND PRUDENT ACTION WE HAVE TODAY A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
USING THE VERY BEST OF OUR MUTUAL TALENTS, WE CAN CREATE ANOTHER 
ENDURING COMMUNITY ASSET ON THIS SITE JUST AS OUR FOREFATHERS DID - 
GOOD FOR AT LEAST ANOTHER 100 YEARS . 
5909M 
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February 5, 1957 



Mr, Burton Birr 
Maverick Company 
3136 tforth 29 Avenue 
Phoenix. AZ 85Q1? 

Dear Mr. Barrt 

I would like you to undertake an Important and difficult Job for your City. Your 
long-time aupport of Phoenix and your expertlae in the Legislative proceaa make 
you the idaal pareon to evaluate our option* and opportunity for tha Phoenix 
Indian School property. 

Thera can b« no doubt that tha Indian School property haa gfaat potantial banafit 
for tha City. I believe tha opan ipaca and racraational opportunitiaa of the 
aite swat ha maximized. With tin* in mind, tha Council Subcommittee on tha Indiea 
School appointed a cltitane advisory committee to look into tha potantial uses. 

Unfortunately tha Committee procesi will taka aavaral months. It appaara that 
w« must gather information and evaluate Federal Plana, poteibla Cong reaaional 
action and private development propoaaia in a vary ahort time* or loaa lorn* 

options* 

The moat preaalng event la the achedulad Congreaaional Scaring to ha held lo 
Phoenix on February 13. By that data, we will have to develop « clear under- 
standing of whether the intaraata of Phoenix can ha accommodated under varioua 
Federal, Congreaaional *nd private program*, A firat-hand evaluation of the track 
record of the Collier interests in Florida would greatly aaaiat the City. Such 
• vitlt would also afford an opportunity to examine in detail their plan* for 
the achool site and how closely they can be tailored to Phoenix seed*. 

Plea** contact me as soon is possible to discuai your availability. I would like 
to inform th« Council of your favorable dacieion to aaaist your City on the matter 



■ OOD. 




TC/ao/lf 



Mwraopoi Bosdir^ 251 WesJ Wwhog^ Sftmet, Phoec*. Aajcoq 86003 • (6021 262-7111 
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BURT BARR 



February's/ 1987 



Mayor Terry Goddard 
City of Phoenix 
Municipal Building 
251 W. Washington St. 
Phoenix, AZ 85003 

Dear Mayor Goddard: 

I am pleased to accept the opportunity to assist you 
and the City Council in developing the options for the 
Indian School Property when it becomes available. I agree 
that it is essential that it provide a benefit to all the 
people in the city of Phoenix, and therefore great care 
should be given on its use. 

We realize that Collier Enterprises of Florida may be 
involved in ownership of the land, and it is essential 
that we know the quality of their organization, and their 
ability to work with political subdivisions in a manner 
that will produce the desired result. 



I will go and visit their ape/atlon,Uook over their 
projects, visit city offices and /rowide/a* report to you on 
my findings. It will be a pleasure fo ^ssist you and the 
City Council in this matter, / 



BB:pm 




3136 North Twenty-Ninth Avenue, Phocni*. Arizona 85017 602/25S-S257 
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% ' United States Department of the Interior ; ; 




OFFICE Of THE SIC&CTARY 



• • ■ i »■•■..*. 

Ar lione RapuDi ic 

Phoanlx Newspaper, inc. 

120 East Von Buran Street 

P&oanix, Arliona $5004 
i 

Dear Editor; 

This letter !• Intended to clarity the Department of tr.u 
Interior's position rafetlve to Govornor Hechem's proposal to 
acquire the right-of-way for the oactorn Ug of the proposed 
Outar Loop Freeway* 

The article reported In the February 5, A£lZ£AA. JUwWJ^ 

*sy havo creotod so&a w I ^understand I wMh rv>p*ct to thu 
Dapart*»nt *s vU« on Governor Mich***'* proposal and the 
relationship of this proponul to luu Duf*«rtfcefit , s plane for 
disposition of the Phoenix 1/idUn Srluol property. 

The Oopertj«ant of the intarlor ts aware of Governor Mechfau 1 * 
propoc&i. However, since no direct Federal Internets ero 
effected by The Governor's proposal, the Oeperlwcnf noi lotn 
Involved In the negotiations end, thus, has no fomei position 
on ft. 

l/hf|« v» are supportive of the Governor's efforts to resolve the 
r I ght-of-v6y Issua, It Is Important to note that this Issue Is 
ancillary to our recommendations to dispose of the Jndf&n School 
property* However, while It Is my understand I ng that thu 
r I gnt-of -way propoial may still &e H aMvc» # the Governor, the 
SilT River Pine Harfcop* Indian community and locel Intorasts 
must negotiate the details of eny such acraewent. Finally, I 
would note that tho Dvp»rti»efit of th* Interior Is drafting no 
legislation with respact to tha Governor'* proposal. 

Sincere! y, 



Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and Parks 
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The Mayor and leaders of the ITCA met with representatives 
of the Collier family today about the Phoenix Indian School 
property. The purpose of. the meeting was for the parties to 
meet and understand their respective positions and interests 
in the land and its future use. in light of the preliminary 
nature of the Collier proposal to the U. S. Department of 
Interior, no specifics were proposed for use of the property. 
The Mayor and Indian leaders, Governor Don Antone and 
Chairman Jos i ah Moore, pointed out that it is premature to 
discuss the use of the land until (1) a decision is made to 
close the School and arrange for meeting Indian educational 
needs, and (2) the City and the ITCA have developed a plan 
in the event of closure. 

The Collier interests explained the process by which 
they became aware of the property and their willingness to 
consider the sensitive nature of local interests in any 
future development. 

No plans for development were discussed at the 

meeting. 
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REUSE PROPOSAL 
FOR 

THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 



PREPARED BY 
THE 

CITY OF PHOENIX 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 



JANUARY 1987 
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1KTRCPUCTIQN :V ,^ . 

The City of Phoenix Has been-studing and evaulating the potential for reuse of 
the Indian School property should closure of the school occur. The size and 
location of the site sake 1t extremely Important that the reuse of the property 
be developed and planned appropriately* 

The City staff Has evaluated four basic development options for the property and 
recommends the one which should provide the *ost benefit for the residents of the 
City of Phoenix and the Indian Comunlty* In addition an evaluation of the 
potential development of the property undtr the existing zoning has been prepered. 

BACXSROWO SAi£; 

The Phoenix Iittian School is located at the northeast corner of Central Avenue 
end Indian School Road. It abuts the Veterans Administration Hospital at Its 
eastern toundity and Central High School at Its northern boundary. It contains 
approximately 10S acres and is adjacent to the Encanto Village core* The entire 
site is zoned R-5 (multi-family residential /professional offices) and is 
designated on the Phoenix General Plan; 198S-2OO0 , as a combination of 
parts/open space, and public/quasi -public uses. 

POTENTIAL D£V|LOg>gjjT ALTERNATIVES Wjggg EXISTING ZCWIMg 

The existing R-5 zoning allows for multi-family residential uses such as apart* 
ments r townhomes or condominiums with a maximum density of 43.5 dwelling units 
per acre. Other uses allowed in this category are hotels, motels and profes- 
sional offices. Adufnl strati ve offices are allowed only with a use permit. 

« 

The property could be developed under the existing zoning and be subject only to 
standard building code review. The property would most likely develop in a 
piecemeal fashion and the Internal circulation system would be up to the devel- 
oper to design and construct. Ho right-of-w*y dedication for extending Third 
Street would be required* 

Should the entire parcel be developed as professional offices, app*. oximately 4.6 
million square feet of office space could be developed given a four story height 
limit, 50 percent lot coverage and the development of parking structures (assum- 
ing that 50 percent of the developable land is occupied by parking structures). 
It would take more than fifteen years to absorb that much professional office 
space. It is likely that development under R-5 existing zoning would include 
some high density housing as well. 

The key to maximizing the potential of this site is a coordinated master plan of 
mixeo uses including significant public open space. Coordinated phasing of 
development of this mix v overall Site development guidelines and a plan for 
infrastructure provision, which are critical to 1 spleen ting a master plan, would 
not be possible ur>dtr the existing zoning. 

The land is estimated to be worth about $63 million dollars as currently zoned. 

The following alternatives represent a range of development scenarios for reuse 
of the property. 
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ALTERNATIVE MO. 1 



This alternative proposes that the majority of the site 0* developed is in urban 
urk {90 ecre$K A provision has been made for a transit facility along Central 
Avenue and for th* expansion of the Veterans Administration Hospital. In addi- 
tion, this plan proposes the ©reservation of historic buildings irtleh would be 
utilized for an Indian Cultural Center. 

The street system proposed would extend Third Street northward intersecting with 
Seventh Street to the east and Central Avenue to the west. 

Pros: 

1, Provides the maximum amount of land for park purposes. 

2. Provides for the developaent of an Indian Cultural Center and the preser- 
vation of historic structures. 

Cons: 

1. This alternative would generate minimal revenue. Some park fees or con- 
cessions could offset maintenance and operations costs, (As a public park 
site it has no appraised value.) 
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ALTERNATIVE HO. 2 

This alternative emphasizes the retention of property for par* purposes (approxi- 
mately SO acres) yet allows for some development to occur. A transit facility 
Has been provided along Centre! Avenue and an area has been designated for expan- 
sion of the Veterans Administration Hospital (S acres). 

The circulation plan 1s similar to Alternative Ho. 1 t providing access to Central 
Avenue and Seventh Street from Third Street. 

Two ten-acre sites have been shown for commercial development, one along Indian 
School Road and one near Seventh Street. 

Pros: 

1. The majority of the site remains as an urban park to meet uiwet areawide 
needs. 

2. This alternative provides substantial Income generation. This proposal 
could yield $1-1,5 million In annual tax receipts to the City with a 
mixture of office, hotel, retail and apartment uses. City revenue could 
be Increased significantly if the City were to own the land and lease U 
at 10 percent of gross value or lease 1t with a snail ownership participa- 
tion. Revenue under a City lease arrangement could range from $2.5 to 
more than $7 million annually when fully developed. 

Land value 1s estimated at $61 million. 

3. It allows for the development of an Indian Cultural Center and tne preser- 
vation of historic structures. 

Cons: 

1. It promotes intensive office development outside the Village core. 
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ALTERNATIVE WO. 3 

This alternative features the incorporation of • residential component of ipprox* 
laately 25 acres. Provisions for transit and expansion of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital ere shown. The circulation plan emphasizes access to Central 
Avenue from Third Street to minimixe *-iffic adjacent to the residential area. 
Twenty acres of commercial develop* w* been provided with 45 acres 
designated for park purposes. 

Pros: 

1- This plan provides significant residential development opportunities 
adjacent to the fcncanto Village core* 

2. This alternative provides substantial income ge ?»«on. tewnut frw the 
tax receipts to the City could range from $1 J to 1.9 million annually. A 
land lease and/or ownership participation in the commercial portion would 
substantially increase revenues. 

The land value is estimated at $74 million. 

3. This plan allows for the development of an Indian Cultural Center. 
Cons; 

1. It promotes more intensive office development outsioe the Village core, 

2, It reduces the erx>unt of recreational uses wMch could be developed in the 
park area. 
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aitbwative ho. # 

This alternative shows all but 20 acres developed for coamierclal uses. The pro- 
vision for i transit facility and tht expansion of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital art also shown. The circulation system provides olrect access to 
Central Avenue and Seventh Street fro* Third Street. 

Pros: 

1* This alternative would provide substantial income generation. This 
proposal could generate $3.8 to $5. 4 in annual tax receipts to the City 
with greater Income 1f land leases or owner participation were included. 

The land is estimated to be valued at $75 - 100 million. The length of 
time necessary to develop 56 acres of high Intensity commercial uses (9-15 
years) discounts the site's present value. Twenty acres of ccwaercial 
uses could be absorbed sooner and Have greater value per square foot 
because of the proximity of the large park as proposed in Alternative No. 
2. 

Cons: 

1. It promotes highly Intensive commercial uses outside the Encanto Village 
core. 

2. The park site is too small to permit varied recreational uses on a dis- 
trict or regional level. 

3. The park 1s not easily accessib ^ for the public; it would provide needed 
open space for the commercial development but minimal public benefit. 

4. Preservation of historic structures is not provided. 

5. Although a traffic study has not been prepared, this much Intense 
development could severely strain the existing and proposed transportation 
system, creating traffic congestion and increasing air pollution. 
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SELECTED REUSE PROPOSAL 



Alternative No. 2 wis selected by stiff is the most reasonable development pro- 
posal* It Incorporates substantial open space for park purposes yet provides 20 
acres for commercial development. Tills developer t could include four or five 
towers ranging freer IS to 20 stories with a total of 1,600,000 square feet of 
office space. A six story, 450 to 550 room hotel is also proposed. 

Since 80 acres of the site are utilized for pa He, the opportunity to develop 
varied recreational uses is permitted. Such uses as a soccer or tennis stadium 
could be built as well as piny fields for baseball /Softball, The existing 
gywasiun could be used for indoor sporting activities and special events. 

This plan provides for the preservation of the existing auditorius and cafeteria 
buildings to be utilized as an Indian Cultural Canter. An evaluation of the 
buildings' historical significance has yet to be determined but the architecture 
of tht structures is unique to this area. 

Rexonlng all or part of the property for the designated uses will ensure that the 
City is able to carefully plan and review all development which is proposed in a 
coordinated manner. 

kECOHMEMOATIOW 

It is recommended that development of the property for reuse be pursued as per 
development Alternative Mo. 2. 
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INDIAN SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS 



NO, OF ACRES Option Option Option Option 

_1 g 3 4 

Park 90* 80* 45* 20 

V.A. Hospital Expansion 15 5 15 15 

Residential 25 

Commercial _2Q _2J _70 

105 105 105 105 



* Includes Cultural Center 
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The Chairman. Any questions? 
Senator DeConcini? 

Mr. DeConcini. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I also thank the 
mayor for keeping our office advised of his advisory committee, and 
the interest and concerns of the city of Phoenix. 

I join the chairman and say that he has certainly made that 
crystal clear to us and Congress, and I am glad that he was taking 
that position. 

The only question that I have, mayor: 

Are there other developments besides the Collier people who 
might or could participate, or is this pretty well set that this is 
where it goes, if it goes in the development at all? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, Senator DeConcini, I am aware of 
other interests by private developers. There have been a number 
floated before this particular activity. I think we remember the 
proposal made by David Eaton of the city of Pima that he would be 
interested in a private development along somewhat different lines 
of the Phoenix Indian School property. 

I am not aware as to whether Mr. Eaton is still interested in that 
proposal. It may be that he is. I have been impressed on the recent 
proposals that the Collier Enterprise group brings to this table. I 
have certainly been impressed, and I don't think anyone could 
ignore legitimate and environmental interests which are represent- 
ed by their property in Florida. 

That's not to say that they are the only ones who can do this job 
but they certainly seem to have a number of compelling assets on 
their side. 

Mr. DeConcini. I also agree with you that they do and they have 
a record of environmental concerns. I wonder what is the city's 
plan for development. Are you going to — if you have an input, are 
you suggesting that we permit the city to come up with a developer 
or would we try to put that as part of the package, or do you have 
any recommendation? 

Mr. Goddard. Mi. Chairman, Senator DeConcini, we do not 
expect— we would like to be able to choose the developer, but un- 
fortunately, I think the way the land would be disposed of would, if 
I understand the process correctly would move it from public own- 
ership by congressional action into a particular private owner 
hands. 

Our request today is that in that process that we be able to work 
with the Collier Enterprises or whoever else appears to be or is 
likely to be the designated recipient, to work out what I believe is a 
viable solution, what I believe can be worked out, which is a viable 
solution concerning open space. 

The city of Phoenix, of course, said Mr. Winslow would speak to 
this, would also be involved later on in the zoning and planning 
and integration of this property into the city of Phoenix, 

But I think we need some agreements up front as to exactly 
what kind of formula will be applied, open space, public space, 
commercial property, and residential property. 

Mr. DeConcini. Do you see, mayor, is there any problem at all 
with contributing some of this land to the Veterans Administration 
for hospital care needs? 
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Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, Senator DeConcini, yes, I see prob- 
lems whenever the amount of open space is, I understand, however, 
that has been substantially moving along and that you are support 
of it is an important aspect of its success. 

I think the Veterans Hospital is an important element in central 
Phoenix, and if they need the space, I would be happy to look into 
their needs. I am not sure sitting here exactly what their space 
needs may be in that property. I would say that we believe we 
could accommodate it if its is parking. That could be accommodat- 
ed undoubtedly in some kind of a joint proposal. 

Let me emphasize that the specific site plan has not taken place. 
Perhaps Mr. Winslow could comment to that more knowledgeably 
than I. 

We have a number of hurdles to cross before we start designat- 
ing which corner is open, which corner is commercial, and where 
the parking's going to go. 

I think at this stage, we would be well served by simply talking 
about formula allocations of certain amounts of property for vari- 
ous uses. 

Mr. DeConcini. Thank you, mayor, but I take from that, or can I 
take from that that the city of Phoenix is prepared to allocate some 
of their property for the veterans' use? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, Senator DeConcini, I think it 
might be very wise of us to agree to that proposal. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Goddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter] 

The Chairman. You are just as astute as I knew you were. 
[Laughter] 

The Chairman. See how deals are made. 
Any further questions? Senator McCain? 
Mr. McCain. Thank >ou, Mr. Chairman. 

Just to repeat, there will be no agreement on the part of this 
Senator unless we have upfront agreement by the city of Phoenix 
that the VA's. that the veterans' concerns on this issue be satisfied. 

Let me make that perfectly clear so that I hope you 

[Applause] 

Mr. McCain. I hope your response is not that you are concerned, 
and not that you are prepared to negotiate, but that you are ready 
to give the veterans of this State the facilities that they need in 
order for us to provide them with much needed care and benefits 
which they have earned. 

I appreciate very much, mayor, your statement, and I also appre- 
ciate the opportunity that we've had to discuss this issue on several 
occasions, both with you and councilman Adams, and other mem- 
bers of your staff who have really, I think, made some significant 
and important impact and input into this process. 

Let me just say that I am continually disturbed, however, at the 
rhetoric that says that we are proceeding with trading for 145,000 
acres of Florida swamp. I don't know when you have visited Flori- 
da, but the fact is that's not swamp any more than the Grand 
Canyon is a ditch. It's a very, very important ecological and nation- 
al treasure, the Everglades, and I think it is my obligation as a 
U.S. Senator, not just an Arizona Senator, but as a U.S. Senator, to 
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do what I can to help preserve that area. And from the briefings 
that I have seen, this property in Florida is very crucid t to the very 
fragile ecological balance in the Everglades, and I think we all 
ought to understand and appreciate that. 

I also appreciate very much your statement about that you have 
made significant progress in the briefings that I have received are 
verv. certainly indicate that. 

In your statements, you say Phoenix has not reached the point 
where we could support a rapid disposition of the property by this 

committee. , .,, , 

I think, mayor, we need a timeframe as to when you will have a 
concrete proposal as to what can be worked out, and I understand 
since it is a two-party negotiation that it is difficult for you to give 
a specific date of agreement. 

This committee, I think, and Congress, needs one, and I appreci- 
ate at least your estimate as to when we might expect that agree- 
ment, at least as far as the city of Phoenix is concerned 

Mr. Goddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain. 

First let me clarify my comment concerning the swampland. 
That was put in solely as an illustration of the sometimes surpris- 
ing developments that this discussion has taken. Those were not 
my words. They were the wo-ds that were conveyed to me by faena- 
tor's office, and I think they helped to characterize the surprise 
that we all felt when suddenly we found that a piece of central 
Phoenix property was somehr * inexorably involved, much to our 
chagrin and surprise in the w sposition of property at the Ever- 

gl Atthe request of Senator Graham of Florida, I recently went to 
Florida. I have examined at least part of Collier County. We have 
also sent a member of my staff, and Mr. Barr, for that purpose. I 
think there can be no dispute as to the ecological and environmen- 
tal importance f central Florida, and the Everglades in particular 
Our only surprise, and I think it was shared by you, Senator and 
many other folks at the time, was that suddenly we were involved 
with a dispute about the disposition of the saving, as it was, ol the 

EV i e a m a ghad to help in that process, just as we are glad to help, and 
I think I should say this, in any way that we can m the resolution 
of the issues concerning Pima Road. . T j- 

It has constantly surprised me, however, that the Phoenix Indian 
School seems to be the magic elixir. When anybody has a problem 
and it now has become nationwide, they seem to pull it out ol the 
bottle and say, "Well, we'll sprinkle a little of this on it, and it will 
somehow solve the problem." , f 

The educational needs of the Indians of Arizona, and the needs ot 
central Phoenix, and all of Phoenix citizens, 1 think, have to be 
considered in that process, too, before the elixir gets spread, so I 
guess that's my concern. I certainly didn t mean to cast any asper- 
sions on the importance of the Everglades. 

Senator, you asked for a time schedule. The one caveat that I 
have is that we had set up a citizens committee. You 11 hear shortly 
from their chairman. That is a more time-consuming process than 1 
can immediately commit to. I believe they have asked for approxi- 
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mately another 3 months for their hearings in Florida, a discussion 
of potential site plans. 

That is an ambitious schedule. They have been working since No- 
vember, so 6 months' total elapsed period to study complicated 
issues such as this is tough. I wouldn't ask the Congress to fit into 
our time schedule. I understand that, but if it would be an item 
where the city of Phoenix clearly had ability to bring our best 
thinking to bear, I think we would need another three or four 
months to do that. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, and I look forward to continuing fur- 
ther communications and working together to try to resolve this 
issue to the best interest of all parties, and I thank you for appear- 
ing here today. 

Mr. Goddard. Thank you. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor Goddard, thank you for your testimony. I understand — I 
think I understand the city of Phoenix's position on postponing the 
sates of land. And, certainly, the forefathers of Phoenix had a very 
noble and particular concern or they wouldn't have gone to their 
own pockets to help finance that school. 

Most of the testimony so far has centered around the land, the 
salable land, rather than the youngsters, and I appreciate the com- 
mercial and economic value of that land, but from my perspective, 
we are also talking about children, and I would like to know if the 
city has taken a position on the future of those youngsters as they 
have on the acquisition of the land? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, and Representative Campbell, to 
the extent that our primary objective has always been in conjunc- 
tion with the Inter-tribal council of Arizona to pursue the educa- 
tional purposes, on that location, as the primary objective and to 
try to work with the Inter-tribal council, and we have been in con- 
stant communication with their representatives to try to find other 
solutions if finally those efforts should, that involve the education 
of the youth, the Indian youth of Arizona. 

I agree with you that original concept, the critical concept 
behind this school and behind the Phoenix contribution to this 
school was to forward the education of Indian youth. And that still 
is our primary concern. 

Mr. Campbell. And so, if I understand it, you are really opposed 
to the sale until you have more time to study it. Are you also op- 
posed to the closure of the school as a school? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, Representative Campbell, our ini- 
tial position in conjunction with the Inter-tribal council is to 
oppose the closing of the school. 

We recognize that as events have proceeded that it is prudent to 
consider alternatives, should that be inevitable. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions of the mavor. I 
would like to associate myself with the remarks of Senator McCain. 
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The Chairman. I too wanted to say that I strongly agree with 
what Senator McCain said about the Everglades. I spent a lot of 
time in the last 20 years trying to get a National Park m the Ever- 
glades that could survive the drought that they had when the alli- 
gators and all the wildlife were really in danger, and that s why, it 
we can do something good for Arizona, we can also contribute to 
the protection of the choice of our— system, here in the country. 

This trade idea, the idea of the Federal Government trading 
lands, is an idea that has been used on quite a few occasions. We 
have a standard statute. I have always been particularly interested 
in one of these situations to make sure that it isn't a giveaway and 
somebody doesn't look back and say, "These dumb Congressmen 
gave away some very precious and valuable land at a price that 
wasn't adequate." ,. M1 „ ... . . 

Fountain Hills, and many in the audience will recall this, but 
Fountain Hills northeast of Phoenix resulted from a trade which 
some investors owned some land in San Francisco in the Golden 
Gate as part of the national park being established there, and 
looking back on it, everyone agrees that we gave away the desert 
land too cheap. , , , „ . , x A 

T^e Fountain Hills property was probably all right to dispose, 
but we didn't get enough, money en -ugh, financial consideration. 

So, what I am going to be doing, as this thing progresses, is to 
make damn sure that we get some other appraisals and that we 
make certain that if we deal with the Colliers, we deal at arm s 
length, and in the best interest of the taxpayers. 

[Applause] . . _ , 

The Chairman. Somebody has asked what is so special about Col- 
liers, why do we deal with them and nobody else? Well, the main 
reason is that they are sitting on some land that the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants; they own this land in Florida, and you can make a 
deal wit u them to get that land, but you can't make it with some- 
body else who doesn't have that kind of mass that you have to 
borrow with. ... . , 

Mayor, you have insisted this morning all along that this is de- 
veloped on anything sure, whatever we do we get out of this for the 
people of Phoenix some open space, parkland. 

Mr. Goddard. Yes. , A , . , . , e 

The Chairman. And it isn't often that you have this kind oi an 
opportunity. The people who set aside Central Park in New York— 
we have— park in Tucson, and a park here in Phoenix, a square 
mile or so that th ey set aside. , , 

What is the total acreage of this Phoenix Indian School proper- 
ty? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, it is approximately 105 acres. 
The Chairman. 105? 
Mr. Goddard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What are you talking about, you have had some 
advice from— here this morning, but you stand by your guns on 
open spaces What do you think further parameters that the 
amount of those, the share of that 105 acres that ought to go into 

open space? , , . . 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, it's my position on behali ot the 
city of Phoenix, we should get as much as we possibly can. I would 
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like to correct the record earlier. We have never felt that involved 
getting all of it. We understand Senator McCain and Senator 
DeConcini's concern for the Veterans Administration, and that 
they are entitled to some of that property. 

We understand the Indian educational needs, and that needs to 
be driven by some source of funds, and we don't have the money to 
do that. 

So, obviously, some commercial development is necessary. We be- 
lieve that the best and most successful development has been that 
which deals most creatively with the land, and which provides a 
public recreational opportunity, and the value is created thereby, 
and that it would be very shortsighted to simply ignore the open 
space opportunities from a purely commercial perspective. 

We believe also that we have a unique position, perhaps not a 
legal ownership position, but certain long term rights because of 
the original contribution, because of the long relationship between 
the city of Phoenix and the Indian School, which are far more than 
just the standard of planning and zoning authority, that we have a, 
and should have a right to have additional recreational space for 
the citizens of Phoenix. 

The Chairman. We have a 

Mr. Goddard. A formula of 80/20 has been proposed. I would cer- 
tainly concur with that. 
The Chairman. 80 percent open space. 
Mr. Goddard. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

I know the Chair— it is not being a welcome thing to me to see 
wall-to-wail high rises as you see now when you look out north of 
South Mountain, and where families could be, and play, and have 
different kinds of recreation. 

It could be a real choice — we could do that. 

Mr. Goddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Anything further? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, mayor. 
We will now hear from councilman Howard Adams. He is with 
the city council who represents the area impacted by this proposal. 

STATEMENT OP HOWARD ADAMS, COUNCILMAN REPRESENTING 
DISTRICT FIVE, CITY OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I'll sneak 
loudly, the microphone seems to be a little bit further from me 
than it is from anybody else. 

I am not going to submit testimony to you, Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the committee, this morning, and my remarks will be mer- 
cifully brief 

I visited you over 18 months ago, as you know, in your offices in 
Washington. You were kind enough to meet with me. At that time, 
this scenario was breaking. At that time, I came before you, and I 
said, "It is very important to us, as citizens of the city of Phoenix, 
and particularly to me representing the constituents of district 5 
that we look at a park or what was then proposed to be a closing 
school/' 
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And, indeed, it is closing. I have no pat answers and I have no 
set solutions today, but I do want to tell you as an individual repre- 
senting the people in whose district that park resides, that there 
are certain aspects to this thing that I can very easily support. 

No. 1, as a veteran, and at one time I might mention I was in 
that hospital. That hospital is going to need to be expanded. I will 
support an expansion of the hospital on those grounds. I don't 
think it needs to be a tremendous expansion, but some expansion is 
obviously going to be necessary, as our veterans hospital should be 
placed here in Arizona. 

So, that is a piece of the pie that I can very easily get behind. 

No. 2, I do understand, I do respect, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of Congress, your obligation— and as an American, I respect your 
obligation to do what you can to enhance and increase our national 
parklands, and I would support that effort. 

No. * I do know that the city of Phoenix doesn't own that land, 
but th /•;•<> »- of Phoenix wants as much as possible to work with the 
Congre; l< require as much of that property as possible for a park 
for the c \ r.s of this city and of this state. 

Envision, if you will, 5, 10, 20, and even 30 years from now, the 
central avenue, the central core of the major city of our State lined 
with highrises and midrises, some are residential; most are offices. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a quiet, beautiful respite from 
all that activity, which we are trying to generate purposely for the 
people that work in that core, people that live around that core, to 
take their families and go and enjoy some outdoors, some greenery, 
some blue skies. That's vital, and I think future generations are 
going to look back on this Congress, and upon all of us assembled 
in this room, and upon the recommendations you make to the Con- 
gress generally, and thank you for taking a moment, for seizing an 
opportunity to see to it that not only is quality development provid- 
ed, and that a quality developer is brought into the picture, but 
that needs of future generations in the city of Phoenix are taken 
into consideration. 

And I plead with you to keep those in mind. 

Finally, I would like to express my support to the ongoing needs, 
Mr. Chairman, of the adolescent Indians who are here and who are 
going to remain here. . 

When I spoke with you personally in Washington, as rightfully 
you should be, and I pledged that from the standpoint of one city 
councilman I certainly would do what I could to work with the 
Indian community. Any money that is going to be exchanged from 
this land to be exchanged, I wholeheartedly endorse and support, 
to be provided in some fashion if the Congress deems appropriate 
for the ongoing needs of the Indian adolescent children who are, 
and will find themselves in an urban setting here in Phoenix. 

' And, so, with those remarks, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, again, let me congratulate your actions, and hope that 
all, together, we can arrive at the goal of a quality development, of 
a beautiful park, and that the needs of the Indian children be met. 
Thank you all very much. 
The Chairman. Thank you, Howard. 

Mr. Adams. I will be happy to answer any questions that you 
might have. 
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The Chairman. Congressman Campbell? Any questions over 
here? 

Senator McCain wants to ask one. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Howard, I just want to thank you for that very excellent state- 
ment. Indeed, it is the case that it was over 18 months ago that you 
came to Washington to visit with us, and I am very pleased to see 
that effort that you and the mayor have been making on behalf of 
this project, and I thank you, and you will continue to play a very 
important role. 

It is also — here of your concern about the education of our 
Indian children. Thank you. 
The Chairman. Congressman Rhodes? 
Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman. 

Howard, you and I share a unique distinction among all these 
people, that property is, in fact, within both of our respective dis- 
tricts. 

And just so long, just so that the record is clear, I want to, as one 
more veteran, to add my voice to, and my support to the setting 
aside of the portion of that property for the expansion of the VA 
Hospital. I consider that to be one of the top priorities for the dis- 
position of the property. 

Howard, both you and the mayor are very interested in mainte- 
nance of the property in some sort of public and mixed public and 
private use. I am concerned, or I am curious, perhaps, that you 
think that, or suppose that in some fashion the action of this com- 
mittee, and subsequently the Congress in approving disposition of 
the property can, in some way, ran tee to the citizens of Phoenix 
that method of development. 

It seems to me that once the property passes from the hands of 
the Federal Government, development of the proprrty is in your 
hands, and that we have even after we dispose of a h ^ 4 ion, no con- 
trol over it, and I don't think we have much control over it before 
we dispose of it. 

Would you, if I'm misunderstanding your concern about our role 
in this, I w >uld like you to clear it up for me.. 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Rhodes, no, I don't 
think you are at all. I don't purport to know what you can or can't 
do with legislation. I assume that vou could trade it and put some 
provisos in the trade and natural legislation, or at least in the in* 
structions to the Interior Department, but be;:ond that from my 
standpoint I recognize that someone is going to own that land, ana 
they are indeed going to have to deal with the city of Phoenix. 

The city of Phoenix brings not only to the table zoning powers, 
which are not awesome, but are important, but it is also brings the 
ability to assemble and to redevelop, and even to cooperate in such 
things as linking that land to land on the ether side of the street 
and to the south by the lease of their rights and construction oi 
bridges over Central Avenue. 

So, if a major developer were to become a player, either by law 
or by designation to the Congress or even to, because we felt that 
they were the people to deal with, then I think that we can bring 
to them a lot more than simple zoning powers, and so, how the law 
is structured, 1 believe, we can prevail. 
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Mr. Rhodes. All right, speaking individually, I think you would 
be much happier if legislation disposing of the property came with 
no restrictions. I think you may consider yourselves to be inflexible 
from time to time, but you are real flexible compared to changing 
restrictions that Congress might put into something. 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rhodes, I understand what you 
are saying, and the least restrictions would be the best as far as we 
are concerned, and I think that is consistent with local control. 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no other questions. 

The Chairman. I take it your position is of rigid flexibility? 
Mr. Auams. Rigid flexibility, Mr. Chairman, in all cases. 
Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. I am going to check this out. I thought this prop- 
erty was in the Second Congressional District. 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, in the drawing of the lines that you 
participated in a few years ago, there was a little island created 
out there, around Central and Indian School, which snuck the 
property right square into the First Congressional District. 

I will share whatever ill effects come from our disposition of this 
property with you. 

The Chairman. These people may be getting— representation. 

[Laughter] 

Mr. Rhodes. Well, at least not as experienced. I was wondering if 
you were going to extend your remarks about Members of the 
House who go to the Senate, about young lawyers who go from Ari- 
zona to the House of Representatives, but I appreciate your not 
doing so. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Ch-.Lman. 
The Chairman. Any further questions? 
[No response.] 

The Chairman. All right, thank you very much. 

We will now hear from two of the tribes with regard to the stu- 
dents in the Phoenix Indian School: 

Mr. Josiah Moore, chairman of the Tchono O'Odham Tribe of Ar- 
izona; 

Mr. Don Antone, chairman of the Gila River Tribe r r Arizona. 

These gentlemen are not strangers to the Interior Committee, 
and we are glad to have you with us again, and we will welcome 
any advice you might give us. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF DON ANTONE, GOVERNOR. GILA RIVER 
TRIBE OF ARIZONA; AND JOSIAH MOORE. CHAIRMAN, TOHONO 
O'ODHAM NATION. ON BEHALF OF THE INTERTRIBAL COUN- 
CIL OF ARIZONA'S SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE PHOENIX INDIAN 
SCHOOL 

Mr. Antone. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman. Senators DeConcini, McCain. Members of the 
committee. 

We have a prepared statement along with backup material on 
the different issues that we are going to cover in our statement. 
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Along with that, we have a statement from the Gila River Indian 
Community, whom I represent, and also a statement from the Com- 
bined Parents Committee from the Gila River Indian Community, 
Salt River Indian Community, and the Tohono O'Odham Indian 
Nation. These are the prepared statements from the parents of the 
students that are there now. 

The Chairman. They will all be made a part of our official 
record. We are happy to have it. 

Mr. Antone. Thank you very much. 

Along with Josiah Moore, who is the chairman of the Tohono 
O'Odham Indian Nation, we will be presenting and making com- 
ments on a report that the committee introduced earlier as a part 
of the record, and also a report that was jointly done by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and also the Inter-tribal council. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee. My name is Don Antone, governor 
of the Gila River Indian community and this is Josiah Moore, 
chairman, as I indicated of the Tohono O'Odham Nation. 

I am president of the Inter-tribal council of Arizona, an organiza- 
tion of 19 tribal governments in Arizona. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity you have provided to us to talk with you about the Phoenix 
Indian School. 

We have a written statement, as indicated earlier, that we will 
be submitting. 

I don't want to spend too much time in the historical back- 
ground. Mr. Goddard has done that very well. However, we do 
want to point out that the— since 1891, the Phoenix Indian School, 
and the students who have gone to school there have played a sig- 
nificant role in the economic growth of the city o f Phoenix by pro- 
viding many opportunities to private businesses in the way of con- 
tracts, along with entertainment and aiso opportunities for the stu- 
dents to work for some of the private businesses that has been uti- 
lizing the student for work. 

Most of the early students that were taken from the reservations 
close to Phoenix included Pima and Maricopa children. Since 1898, 
the school has served tens of thousands of children from all parts 
of Arizona. 

Consistent with national Indian policy, the school was intended 
to assimilate the Indian students into the laboring and the agricul- 
tural sector of the non-Indian economy. The curriculum consisted 
mostly, almost completely of vocational naming with a strong em- 
phasis on domestic tasks, rather than academic instruction. 

The residents of Phoenix overcame their initial misgivings abo it 
the increased presence of Indians nearby, because of the significant 
economic benefits through the infusion of Federal dollars into the 
local economy. 

The school also provided additional benefits to the local commu- 
nity. The Phoenix Indian School students put on band concerts, 
shows, *nd played in competitive athletic events for the entertain- 
ment of the surrounding non-Indian communities, which served as 
part of the growth, as I indicated earlier. 

Now, on the proposed closure, the closure of the Phoenix Indian 
School has be*n proposed many times throughout the history of the 
school. Each time the Arizona tribes have insisted that the school 
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remain open because it helps to meet basic education, social and 
adolescent care needs of the Indian people. 

Many Indian leaders and well-known Indian individuals have 
been educated at the Phoenix Indian School. Young men and 
women who were educated at the school went on to defend their 
Nation during foreign wars. The school represents the proud 
achievements of many generations of Indian people in this State. 

Once again, the Department of the Interior and other are propos- 
ing to close the school. In response, the Inter-tribal council insisted 
that a study be conducted on the educational and social needs of 
Indian children. 

In May 1986, the Bureau of Indian Affairs requested that ITCA 
assist them in developing a report on the Phoenix and Sherman 
Indian High Schools. The Inter-tribal council of Arizona staff, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel, and tribal representatives 
formed a study group that prepared a report entitled "Tribal Per- 
spectives on the Needs for Off-reservation Boarding Schools." This 
original report by the study group is submitted for the record. 

The conclusions and recommendations in this report were jointly 
arrived at by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, tribal and Inter-tribal 
council personnel. The study group recommended that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs continue the off-reservation boarding schools at 
Phoenix and Sherman. 

Based on the findings and conclusions of the study group, both 
Sherman and Phoenix Indian High Schools should remain open for 
the next 15 years, while educational, and economic, social resources 
are developed in local communities, along with ongoing evaluation 
of student needs. 

On February 3, 1987, a final report by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs was submitted to the Congress recommending the closure of 
Phoenix Indian High School. An analysis of that report by the 
Inter-tribal council of Arizona is attached to this testimony. 

As you will see, the February 3 report submitted by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is at a sharp variance with the report the tribes 
and Inter-tribal council participated in. 

The proposed closure of the Phoenix Indian School is a political 
decision that appears to have already been made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Bureau attempts to justify the closure of 
the school, using the social and educational needs of Indian stu- 
dents as a basis for this decision. 

One of the questionable assumptions of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs is that it is acceptable for non-Indian schools to be located in 
the central corridor of Phoenix, but it is unacceptable for a school 
that educates Indian children, to continue to be located in the same 
neighborhood. 

The transfer or sale of the Indian School property cannot be jus- 
tified by the report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs that was put 
out* 

I would like for Josiah Moore to address the studies that have 
indicated. 

Mr. E/Ioore. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, one of 
the Bureau findings states that the Federal Government has, over 
the last several years, spent considerable time and energy trying to 
educate children as possible to their home communities. 
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Yet the report recommends closing Phoenix, and shipping the 
Arizona Indian students off to California. This is a flagrant contra- 
diction of policy. 

The Bureau report states that it is not cost effective to operate 
both schools at less than 50 percent of their enrollment, and that 
the Bureau review the school operations and physical plants of 
both schools to determine this finding. It does not mention that 
maintenance and planned improvements at Phoenix Indian School 
were neglected for at least 5 years. 

It was found that those stuu "its not attending the new schools 
built at Hopi or Tohono O'Odham would continue to need a board- 
ing school, that the students had a wide range of needs, and those 
students with alcohol and drug problems were not having their 
needs met. 

The source of the information about alcohol and drug problems is 
unknown, but hardly supports the conclusion that 150 to 200 chil- 
dren need to be institutionalized in residential treatment centers. 

Another finding stated it would be cheaper to educate the entire 
student body at Sherman during the 1987-88 school year. This find- 
ing is inconsistent with finding No. 1 in regard to educating the 
children closer to home, and is inconsistent with the Bureau's anal- 
ysis of costs regarding the two schools. It costs more to operate 
Sherman than to operate Phoenix Indian High School. 

And, again, the critique is attached, and you see the findings on 
page 5 and 6. 

Based on information provided to ITCA, most of the tribes, if not 
all of them, that commented on the draft of the Bureau report dis- 
seminated in November 1986, strongly opposed the closure of the 
Phoenix Indian School, contrary to the statement on page 19 of the 
final Bureau report. 

The ITCA requests that the comments to the draft report made 
by the Indian tribes to the Bureau of Indian Affairs become a part 
of the record of this hearing. The position of the member tribes of 
ITCA continues to be that Phoenix Indian High School is a needed 
resource for meeting the educational and adolescent cart 1 needs of 
Indian youth. 

In summary, the Bureau report does not adequately determine 
the educational and social needs of the Indian students who are 
now attending Phoenix Indian High School, nor of those youths 
who may be potential students. 

The conclusions reached in the report are based on erroneous as- 
sumptions, faulty logic, factless data, and the backward "policy to 
educate Arizona students as close to home as possible" by sending 
them to Riverside, California. 

The political decision by the Department of the Interior to close 
the school has no relationship to the educational needs of Indian 
children. The report inappropriately and inaccurately dwells on 
costs rather than on the responsibility of the Bureau to educate 
Indian youngsters, many of whom are attending no school at all. 
The real cost waste by the Bureau is its failure to educate Indian 
youth* 

The report recommends closure of Phoenix during the 1987-88 
school year. Public Law 95-561 is amended by Public Law 99-89, the 
"Indian Education Technical Amendments Act of 1985, requires 
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that: No irreversible action may be taken in furtherance of any 
such proposed school closure, consolidation or substantial curtail- 
ment [including any action which would prejudice the personnel or 
programs of the school] until the end of the first full academic year 
after such report is made." 

The closure of the Phoenix school or consolidation of the Phoenix 
and Sherman Schools prior to the 1987-88 academic year would 
appear to be an abridgement of the law. ( 

Furthermore, the Appropriations Act of 1987 states that 4 'The 
Secretary of the Interior shall take no action to close the school or 
dispose of the property of the Phoenix Indian School until action 
by Congress — 9 

Yet, the cover letter accompanying the Bureau report states that 
by March 1, 1987, the school board and parents will be notified of 
the closure of Phoenix Indian High School at the end of the cur- 
rent semester 

This is clearly an action prohibited under the Appropriations 
Act, and one of open defiance of Congress by Assistant Secretary 
Ross Swimmer. 

Giving notice to the teachers will encourage them to leave even 
though Congress may decide to continue operations at the school. It 
will also have a coercive impact on the parents in planning for the 
educational futures of their children. 

Under 25 U.S.C. 287, no child can be sent out of State for school- 
ing without the consent of the parents or against the child s will. 
However, the Bureau is attempting to force parents to send their 
children away to Sherman school. It should be noted that there are 
a number of tribes that do not have high schools on reservations or 
in close proximity to their communities. 

I understand this is ten tribes. 

Mr. Antone. The Inter-tribal council of Arizona opposes the clo- 
sure of the Phoenix Indian High School and is primarily concerned 
that the school is maintained and operated under the sound and 
efficient management practices, and that the educational and 
social well-being of the students is the highest priority. 

In the recent past, poor management practices and continued 
rumors of school closure have resulted in demoralizing morale 
among students and faculty and a declining enrollment. 

Administrative practices wore of such negligence that in the 
1985-86 school year the student*' lives were endangered, and the 
school principal was removed mii-year. 

A result of financial mismanagement at the school is that the 
athletic department, athletic program for the students was termi- 
nated. However, the removed principal continues to be paid at a 
high salary from the school's budget. 

As we all know, a school athletic program is a mijor develop- 
mental activity in helping children in this age group to develop 
their self-identity. Athletic programs promote student attendance 
and participation in school life. 

The Inter-tribal council of Arizona requests that the Congress 
review the management and operation of the school 

According to the 1980 Census, approximately one third of the Ar- 
izona Indian High School age youngsters are not attending any 
school at all. Nor have they completed high school. Neither the 
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Bureau nor the public schools are adequately addressing this prob- 
lem. 

It is a Federal responsibility through treaty, statutory, and his- 
torical trust obligation to assist Indian f v >ss in meeting the 
health, education, and social needs of theii members. The Bureau 
is failing significantly to carry out its trust responsibility to edu- 
cate Indian youngsters as outlined in the U.S. President's Special 
Message on Indian Affairs in 1970: 

The Federal trust relationship with Indian people is not 'an act of generosity 
toward a disadvantaged people on a unilateral basis, whenever it sees fit.' 

The trust relationship is the result of 'solemn obligations' through centuries of 
the treaties, agreements, and case law, whereby Indian people exchanged vast land 
and resources and agreed to live on reservations in exchange for community serv- 
ices such as health, education, and safety which 'would presumably allow Indian 
communities a standard of living comparable to that of other Americans/ To termi- 
nate the trust commitment would be 'no more appropriate than to terminate the 
citizenship rights of any other American/ 

Members of the Inter-tribal council of Arizona have devoted con- 
siderable thought to the Administration's proposed closure of the 
school and the crisis that will result for many current and prospec- 
tive students and their parents if the school is closed without ade- 
quate planning and resources to meet their vast, their most press- 
ing needs. 

The Inter-tribal council of Arizona is requesting that legislation 
be introduced that would accomplish the following: 

No, 1, that assures that the Secretary of the Interior will contin- 
ue operation of the school and properly operate and maintain the 
facilities of the Phoenix Indian School until such time as the Con- 
gress expressly approves closures of the school, and until suitable 
alternative arrangements have been made to meet the needs of the 
students served by the school; 

That, in the event the Phoenix Indian School is closed, an equal 
amount of the 45 percent of the fair market value of the total 
amount of the Phoenix Indian School land be deposited in a trust 
fund for member tribes of the In^r-tribal council of Arizona. 

That all right, title, and interest to an acreage of the Phoenix 
Indian School lands which has a fair market value equal to 5 per- 
cent of the fair market of the total amount of the lands be trans- 
ferred to member tribes of the Inter-tribal council of Arizona. 

That historic buildings and objects be preserved and that-atrteast 
one acre of land be retained or acquired by the Secretary of the 
Interior to serve as a site to preserve such buildings and objects. 

That an acreage of land, not to exceed 10 acres be transferred to 
the Veterans Administration to be used for additional parking 
space adjacent to tne Veterans Administration Medical Center in 
Phoenix. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to enter into 
agreement to exchange Indian School lands for other lands, includ- 
ing lands owned by the city of Phoenix. 

Should Congress close the school, the ITCA proposal would ac- 
commodate a land exchange such as the one proposed by Assistant 
Secretary William Horn. 

This, Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, Senator McCain, 
Senator DeConcini, we appreciate the opportunity to present our 
thoughts and our findings to the committee. 
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those whoaret^„ g TSa SSShi rMOmmend " * 
wiftSeWowr mentS ° f Mr and Moore. 
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Testimony of U>e 

X. t Introduction; 

Chainuan Udall, imbibers of the house Interior Cctntnittee, my 
name is Donald Antone, Governor, Gila River Indian Coninunity, aiki 
this is Josiah K>ore, Chairman, To1k»>o o'Odham Nation. X am 
President of tive Inter-Trifcxii Council o£ Arizona, an organization 
of 19 tribal yovernnents in Arizona. X appreciate the 
opportunity you have provided to talx with you about the Pnoeirix 
Indian liiyn School, we rave a written statement we would line to 
submit for tne record alotiy with attachments. 

II. Historical BacXyrou*! 

The Phoenix Indian iiiyn ScIkx>1 officially opened in 
September ot ib^l. uriyinaily* the federal yoveriiflent liad 
considered usiny tne site of tlye abandoned military post ot *\>rt 
rtcJowell lor the ociKX^i. r Hiis location was, hcwever, corvsidered 
to be too rauote. Eventually a IbU acre site vfcs^purduised, just 
north of tne conta^jorary Pljoezux city Poundaries. Hie federal 
upvernnent paid $9,kXX3 for tiie property, while local donors 
contributed £3,000 toward tne cost, over time, a lar^je parcel of 
the original setvooi property was yiven to the City of Phoenix for 
construction of Central tiiyh Scivool and other parcels v*?re 
alienated for aimiercial at id other p ureses, leaviixj 102 acres 
for the Indian school today. 

I 
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*fc>st of tte early students were taken froa the reserve tians 
closest to Pnoenix ana included Pitta and ttjrico^e cluluren. 
Since id9d, tlw seiiOQl tes served tens of thousands of children 
fran all parts of Arizona. 

Consistent with national Indian policy, the school was 
intended to assimilate its Indian students into the laboring and 
agricultural sectors of tiie non-Indian eoooaiiy. Hie curriculum 
consisted alnost car^leteiy of 'vocational tra^ -ny' , with a 
strong aphasia on dunes tic tasks, rather than acadatiic 
instruction. 

Hie residents of Phoenix overcame their initial ndayivinys 

about tiie increased presence of Indians nearby , L>ecause of the 

significant econcmic benefits through the infusion of federal 

dollars into the local eoonuiy* Tliese oenetits included: 

-contracts with local businesses for sullies and 
construction. 

-eii^>]. orient of local residents. 

-use of student laoor, Kncwi as the "outing program", 

'Hie school also provided additional benefits to the local 

ccuaiunity. The Indian school students put on band concerts, 

shows, and played in curvetitive athletic events for the 

I 

entertainment of the surrounding non-Indian cuiinunities. 

Ill- Proposed Cl osure 

The closure of Phoenix Indian High School has been proposed 
many times Uiroujiiout tiie History of Uie school- ijach time, the 
I 

Suumurized fi'tin 'Veaeeabiy if They will, Kueibiy if They Must; 
Tiie p joenix Indian School, IB^O-iyui" ty Itobert Trei inert 1979 
Journal of Ari zona History 20(3) ; 197-322. (submitted tor tiie 
record) ♦ 
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Arizona trioes have insisted that the sctiooi remain open because 
it helps meet basic ication, social and adolescent care needs 
of Indian people. MJny Indian leaders and v*2ii-known Indian 
individuals nave been educated at the Phoenix Indian School. 
Young i»en ana v%utnen vUx> were educated at the School went on to 
defeiKi this nation during fior^ign vers, Hie seiiool represents 
the proud achieveuients of many generations of Indian people in 
tnis state. 

once again, the Derartinent of Interior and otners are 
proposiiig to close Uie scnooi. In response, inter Tribal Council 
or. Arizona (ITCA) insisted that a study be conducted on the 
educational and social needs of Indian children. 

In toy, 198b, tiie Bureau of Indian Affairs (UIA) requested 
that ITCA assist them in developing a report on the PIkxhux and 
Sneraan Indian High Schools. The ITCA staff, the BIA personnel 
and Trinai representatives formed a study group that prepared a 
report entitled "Tribal Perspectives on Uie Needs for Off- 
reservation boarding ScIkjoIs.** This original report by the study 
group is submitted for the record. 

Tub conclusions and recommendations in tnis report w?re 
jointly arrived at oy tj** BIA, tribal, and ITCA personnel. The 
study yroijp recommended that tne Bureau of Indian Affairs 
continue tne off-reservation boarditig scnools at PiKxuiix and 
Shcntkin* Based on tne findings and conclusions of the study 
group, Doth Sherman and Phoeiux Indian High Schools snouid remain 
open over Uh> next 15 years, while educational, economic, and 
social resources are developed in lccal cunturiities, along with 
ongoing evaluation of student needs. 

3 
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on February 3, 19*47, a final report iy the alA ws sUmittod 
to the Coixjress recaipiendiny the closure of Phoenix Indian Hiyh 
School. An analysis of that report iy tne Inter Tribal Council 
of Arizona is attached to Uiis testimony. As you will see, the 
February 3 report sutiaitted ty the BIa is at sharp variance with 
tile report the tribes and ITCA participated in. 

Tne proposed closure of the Phoenix Indian School is a 
political decision that appears to have already been made fcy the 
Department of Interior, 'Ifce Bureau attests to justify the 
closure of the school usiny Uie social and educational noais of 
Indian students as a basis for this decision, one of the 
questioiiable assumptions of the Bureau of Indian #, ^rs is that 
it is acceptable for non-Indian schools to be located in tne 
central corridor of Phoenix, but it Li unacceptable for a sciiool 
tiuic educates Indian cnildren to continue to oe located in tne 
sa*ne neiyliboriiood. 

Tne transfer or sale of the Indian school property cannot 
De justified Ly tlx* Bureau report. 

IV. Sumnury Analysis of the Bureau Report 

Uie of the Bureau findings states that the federal 
yovernnent has, over tlie last several years, spent considerable 
time and energy trying to educate children as close as ix)ssible 
w their haite oauiunities. Yet Uie report reoaimends ciosiny 
Phoenix and shippiny the Arizona Indian children off to 
California, Ihis is a flagrant contradiction of policy. 

The Bureau report states that it is not cost effective to 
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operate both scixx?ls at less than 5fc5$ of ti>eir enrollment and 
that the Bureau reviewed tne scxwol operations and physical 
plants of bo til scnools to determine this finding. It does not 
mention that iiaintenence and pLanneu improvements at Phoenix were 
neglected for at least five years. 

It was fouxi that those students not attend iny Uve new 
schools built at Hopi or Toliano O'odham would continue to need a 
boardiny school, that tiie stuients had a wide ranye of needs, and 
tlx>se stuients with alcctfwl and dru^ problems were not having 
their J>eeds met. Hie source of tiie information about aicoiiol and 
druy problems is uikncwn, but Iwrdly supports a conclusion Uiat 
15k>-2tftf children need to be institutionalized in residential 
treatment centers. 

Another finuiny stated it would be cheaper to educate the 
entire student body at bhenujn uuriny tiie 1987-88 sct>ool year. 
This findmy is inconsistent with fiixiiny #1 in leyard to 
educating tne ciiiidren closer to hu^e, and is inconsistent with 
tne Bureau's analysis of ousts reyardiny the two scIkxxIs. it 
costs more to operate Sftenuan than to operate Phoenix Indian Hiyh 
School (see critique, paye 5-*j) . 

Based on infonikition provided to ITCA, most of the trines, if 
not all of tliem, Uut oujiiented on the draft of tne Bureau report 
ciisseuunated in Novuitber, 198b, strongly o^jposed Uk? closure of 
the Phoenix Indian School, contrary to the statejiients on paye 19 
of the final Bureau report. 'Hie ITCA requests that ttie aannents 
to the draft report uwde ty the Indian tribes to tne Bureau of 
Indian Affairs beoune a part of the record of this hearing The 
position of the muuoer tribes oi ITCA continues to hi tiiat 
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Pnoenix Indian high School is a needed resource for ineetiny trie 
educational am adolescent care needs pf Indian *outh. 

In summary, the bureau report does not adequately determine 
the educational and social needs of U>e Indian stuients vUio are 
new attending Phoeidx Indian High Scivooi, nor of those youths who 
way L>e potential stuients. Hie conclusions reached in the report 
are based on errcoeous assumptions, faulty logic, factless data, 
and the backward 'policy to educate Ariaona stuients as close to 
tone as pjs^ibie 1 ' fcy sendiny "txin to Riverside, California. 

The political decision Jcy tiie Department of Interior to 
close the school has 111 ,-elationship to the educational needs of 
Indian children. Ihe report inappropriately and inaccurately 
dwells on ousts rattier than on tiie responsibility of the Bureau 
to educate Indian youjysteiv, iaany of whan are attending no 
school at all. The real cost v*oste Ly tiie bureau is its failure 
to educate Indian >outh. 

Hie report recant ends closure of Phoenix during tiie 1987-bd 

school >ear. P.L. 95-501 as amended by P.L. 99-89, the "Indian 

Education Technical AmcncAdents Act of 1985, requires Uia*; 

"No irreversible acti*i twy be taken in 
f urtiierance of any such pre posed school closure, 
consolidation or suostantiai curtailment (including 
any action wiiich would prejudice tiie personnel or 
programs of the school) until the end of tiie first 
full academic year after such report is made." 

The closure of the Phoenix school or consolidation of tiie 
Phoenix and Shentun scnoois prior to tiie acadamc year 

would appear to oe an anridganent of u*e law. 

Fur then nor e, Uie Appropriations Act of 1987 states that 
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M Tiie secretary ot Interior sliaii take no action to close the 
sciioul or dispose of tlx? property of Uie Phoenix Indian School 
until actiui Cbixjrem. . . H . Yet tiie cover letter aceaifxmyiiiu. 
Uu? Bureau report states tikit by Maren 1, 19b7, Uie school 
Doaru and parents will be notified of the closure of Phoenix 
Indian Hiun Scnool ut Uie axi Uie current sanoster. This is 
clearly an action prtfiinited unaer Uie Appropriate his Act and one 
of open defiance of uonyress cy Assistant Secretary toss fiftriiuiivr. 
Giving notice to Uie teaeners will encouraye Uien to leave even 
tnoujh Uonyress hiay decide tc continue operations at tiie school. 
It will also iuve a coercive indict an Uie txjrents in planning 
for Uie educational futures of Uiei \ children. Under 25 UbC 2b7 
no child can be sent out of state for sciKX^iiny wiUiout Uie 
consent of the parents or ayainst Uie child's will. Jiowever, 
the bureau is attainting to force parents to seixi Uieir children 
^jway to SUeniun scIkjoI . It Simula lx> noted Uut Uiere are a 
fiunoer of tribes tiwt uo iut liave liiyh schools on reservation or 
in close proximity to ttieir omtninities . 

bchc x.)L op erations 

The Inter Trinal Council of Arizona c>fc>poses Uie closure of 
Phoenix Indian Hiyh School and is ^unarily euneerroa Uiat Uie 
senooi is itiaincaineU and operated under sound and efficient 
itunayanent practices, and Uiat Uie educational and social well 
Deiny of the students is U*> tuyiiest priority. In Uie leeent 
past, poor iittikKjunent practices and continued ruuors of school 
closure have resulted in danorulisirKj norale aniuiy students and 
faculty and tJecLinii^ enrolhnent. Administrative practices were 
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of such neyliyence duriny tiie iyb5-bb school year Uidt stuients* 
lives were endanyered arnl tiie school principal was runovea mid- 
year. A result of financial JULanauayement at the scnool is Uwt 
the atnletic pray run for uie students wus terminated, ijewaver, 
the ruiioved principal continues to be paid a high salary truu the 
school's bulyet. As v*e ail know, a school athletic proyraai is a 
major devt»lopnentai activity in helping children in tins aye 
yroup develop their self- identity . Athletic proyraius prcwote 
s talent attendance una participation in school life. 

Tiie Inter Tribal Council of Arizona requests that the 
Congress review the nunayunent and operation of the school. 

Prin ciples lor Mc otiiKj the Co ntiiiu iny Needs of Indian Youth 

Accoruiny to the l^HO census, appr oxunately one third of the 
Arizona Indian hlyh sciiool aye younysters are not atteikJuxj any 
school at ail, nor nave they cuiyleted hiyh school, and neitner 
tue Uure«ju nor the public schools are adequately aduressiny this 
pronleut. 

It is a Jrederul responsibility throtxjh treaty, statutory, 
and historical trust obliyation to assist Indian tribes in 
meetiny the health, education, and social needs of their uoruaers. 
The Bureau is failiiKj siyniiicantly to carry out its trust 
responsibility to educate Indian ^unystery as outlined in the 
United States President's Special Messaye on Indian Affairs in 
197sJ: 

'ilie tederal trust relationship with Indian people 
is not "an act of yeneros'ty tfiward a disadvantaged 
people on a unilateral oasis, v*hene?ver it sees fit," 

The trust relationship is the result of "sotaim 
obliyations" through centuries of treaties, ayreeinents 

d 
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and case law, whexefcy Indian people exciianyed vast 
land and resources and agreed to live cm reservations 
in exciknxje for cannunity services such as health, 
education, and safety "wnich sould presumably allow 
Indian caununities a standard of living oui^arabie to 
that of other Americans , 94 To terminate the tri^t 
cauoit&aent *oulu be "no irore appropriate than to 
terminate the citizenship riyhts of any other 
American. " 

Members ot the Inter Tribal Couicil of Arizona hai>e devoted 
considerable thoLijht to the Administration' s proposed closure of 
the sc'.wjoi and tlx? crisis that will result for uany current and 
prosjvctive stuients and their parents if the scIkjoI is closed 
wiuiout adequate planning and resources to meet their must 
press ukj needs. 

The Inter Tribal Uouicii of Arizona is requestiny that 
legislation be introuuced u*at should acca^iish the following; 
~ Assure that the Secretary of the Interior will caitinue 
aeration of tne school and properly operate and maintain 
the facilities of Uw Phoenix Indian Scliooi uitii suui time 
as Oonqress expressly approves closure of the school and 
until suitable alternative arranyanents |»ve been rade to 
ineet the needs of the students served ty the school. 
- That ii\ the event the Phoenix Indian School is closed: 

o aii ainoLDt equsJ to the forty five percent of the fail" 
nkirKet value of tne total anouit of tlie Phoenix Indian 
School iaixi be deposited ^nto a trust Fund for member 
tribes of ti>e Inter Tribal Council of Arizona, 
o all riyht, title, and interest to an acreage of tiie 
Phoenix Indiat^ School laixis which h3s a fair marKet 
value equal to live percent of the fair market ot the 
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total arooujt of the lands be transferred to member 
triues of Uie Inter Tribal Council of Arizona. 

o nistcaric buildinys and objects be preserved and tiiat at 
least one acre of land be refined or acquired fcy ttie 
becretary of the Interior to serve as a site to 
preserve sirn uuildinys and objects. 

o an acreage of land, not to exceed ten acres, be 
transferred to ti)e Veterans Administration to be used 
lor additicoal parfciny space adjacent to tt>e Veterans 
Adioinistratic*i itedicai Center in Phoenix. 

o Tne becretary of tiie interior is authorized to enter 
into agreements to exciianye Indian school Iand3 for 
other lands, inclining lands wned i# the City of 
Phoenix. 

Should Congress close UK? scnool, the ITOi prq^sai wulu 
accunuudate a land exaianye such as the one proposed ty Assistant 
Secretary k&ilieMu Horn, 

Than* you. Tne *iujurs of the Inter Tribal Council of 
Arizona sincerely appreciate this opportunity to address to 
their concerns about the pjjoenix Indian Hiyh Sciiool, Vte vouLd oe 
Jiappy to answer any questions. 
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Critique Prepared ty the 
Inter Tribal Council of Ariaona, Inc. 

on 

Ks\ iew of Phoenix and Sftenion Indian Hiyh Sdicol 



Uurudu of Indian Affairs Report submitted to Congress 
FeDrwar/ 3, X9&7 



A section ly section analysis of the report follows: 
Introduction (Paije l)s 

1. The historical discussion of enrollment is mclear and 
appears to be a contradiction. The report states that during the 
19^3 approximately l # tffcXJ stulents were enrolled at Piipenix and 
Sherman but that during the 1970* s enrellraent declined , to 1,253 
in 1979, because more bureau and pifclic schools uere available in 
local cainiunities. h**tever, no pdalic or Bureau schools were 
Duilt in local tribal cuaawities duriny the 1970' s in Ariaona 
and only tv*> public schools uere constructed during the 1960's. 
IXirtiier, according to the 19843 census, atiaroxintateiy one third oi 
the Arizona Indian liiyii school aye >ou>ysters are not attending 
any school at all, nor have they completed high school, and 
neither tne Bureau nor the public scliools are adequately 
adoressin^ tiiis problem 

Paragraph J states that the policy of the Bureau is to 
educate Indian children as d^se to their iKxoes as possible, and 
yet the report recanwejids closing Phoenix Indian High School, a 
school centrally located to its nujor tribal isers, the Arizona 
tribes, and reoanuiends siiippirxj the children to Riverside, 
Caliiornia, near Los Angeles, for their education. Eighty- five 
percent of the stuient population at Shennan is caiprised of 
Arizona Indian ^outli. In order to acnieve tin? Bureau policy of 
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edocotiny children as close to their tiane as passible, the Bureau 
report should logically suyyest that Sherman rather Uwn Phoenix 
Indian Scixx>i be considered for closure. However, yiven the 
nuabers of yourxj people rot recf.iviny educational services, 
ciosiny Sherman would not oe appropriate. 

This section also ii^plies that all Hopi and Tohono Q'odlkim 
students will be stole to live at liana and attend school. That is 
not the case. There will continue to be students fran those 
trioes v^xj, for educa tic* id 1 or social reasons, will need boardmy 
sciiool services. 

i. impact of Openmj Hoyi and Tohcxxj Q'odnam Sc tyools on Phoenix 
and dn enmn ScUoolg 

jairolJunent Le vels at Phoenix and SEieraian ( payes 2-4) : 

In the pest, ti*e Phoenix Indian Uiyh School has served nore 
Uian l,k>H)0 students per >^ar. We question ti>e statement that tne 
dormitory capacity at Fuoenix Indian HiyU School is 034 students. 

A careful analysis of Taoie I on paye 2 snows U»e student 
population at Phoenix Indian School risiny steadily since 1^8d 
until 19U5 when runors of scitcoi closure influenced tite 
enrollment level. 

The discussion of enrolbiient levels fails to mention Uwt a 
iarye nuaber of the niyh saiooi-ayed Indian youth are not 
attetxiiny any sctiool at all, and tikit tiie Bureau is failuiy 
siyniliedntly to carry out its t^u^^reponsibility to educate 
Indian >ounysters as outlined in tne United States President's 
Special rtessaye on Indian Affairs in 1970: 
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The federal trust relationship with Indian 
people is not M an act of generosity toward a 
disadvantaged people on a unilateral basis, 
whenever it sees fit,* 

'Hie trust relationship is the result of 
"solemn obligations" tiiroujh centuries of 
treaties, agreements and case law, whereby Indian 
poopie exchanged vast land and resources and agreed 
to live on reservations in exchange for oooxunity 
services such as health, education, and safety 
"which would presuuably allow Indian acraaunities a 
standard of living comparable to that of other 
Americans." To terminate the trust oannittroent 
would be "no more appropriate Uian to terminate the 
citizensnip rights of any other American." 

f'kjre than 3,000 Arizona Indian student dropouts wore 

identified in the 198k) census. Even with the opening of tlx? topi 

and Tfclvuno q'OlUuiw sclwols, the Phoenix ana Sherman Indian 

Schools would not twve tlie capacity to serve ail "high school-aged 

cniioren were tiie Bureau performing its educational functions 

and being i«id accouitabie* l>o inipiy tiiat Indian students not 

attending boarding scljools are being served fcy local sc*kx>1s is a 

serious misrepresentation. 



Post ^t fectiveness of Operating Iwo Schools (page 4); 

Tnis section indicates tiiat it is not aost effective to 
operate two schools with U Jt at less than 5tf* of tiieir 
operdtionjl capacity, and mat one scJxx>i mist be closed. Tne 
section also stated that ITCA assisted in reviewing tlie neuds 
of Arizoxvj Indian cuttnunities. Ihis implies that ITCA agrees 
with tik? coikziusictfi tiiat one scIxxjI must close. ITCA did 
research and analyze data with Bureau persojinei. However, buru3U 
personnel and ITCA staff together reached totally different 
conclusions fran uk>ss indicated in the Bureau report. Together 
ITCa staff, tribal representatives and Bureau education and 
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policy personnel concluded that both schools should rauain open. 

II. A lev lew of Phoenix ana Shenmn gctiools 

Students end Their ijane Communities (j**?^ 5-H>- 
fliere is an extraneiy misleading discussion of student grade 
equivalency scores in the report. It is not possible to 
condole, as the report does on page 7 that, because the grade 
equivalency scores among 12th graders are a little higher at 
Sherman than those at Phoenix, the acadaaic program at Sherman 
are better meeting stolent educational needs. lb arrive at sicli 
a conclusion based on one criteria, especially grade equivileney, 
is outrageous. The acadaaic cjumunity wauld Oe appalled. Using 
the logic of u*j Bureau of Indian Affairs, one can argue that 
yrade equivalency scores indicate that Indian students in the 
Boarding schools score higher than Indian students in the pi*lic 
school systms and therefore boarding schools have better 
acada.dc program tnan do ^lic sci,ools. Of course, this -atter 
conclusion could not be drawn. 

Uith regard to Ctulent achievauent, tlw gi.ide equivalent 
scores for U« 1984-05 school year were obtained iron the BIA and 
the state for the Indian students at Phoenix, Shennan. and state 
nigh schools and reviewed with ITCh staff and Bureau education 
personnel (see attachment) . The stuJy group femd that the only 
conclusion winch oould be draw, was that Indian student scores 
were layyii*) BeJlinu sure t>o to Uiree years at all scnools. 

Ui page U. the report describes a large nunber of students 
at uotn schools who have extrane siiJStatica abuse related 
behavioral probla«s wtlich cannot be net in the local canity* 
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The report assunes Uwt U\e >ouuis iiad aicoiwi proole^ts prior to 
school placement and w?re placed for alcohol related reasons. 
This assumption is i»t substantiated ty any data source Uat v*i 
are a^re of. 

The report continues that alcohol and druy problems cannot 
be aealt with at Pnoenix because of the larye nunbers of 
stuients in tlie dormitories and because of ui trained staff* The 
report ooes not mention that the dormitories at Shenikin nause as 
many stuients as Phoenix end tnat tiie staff nave similar job 
descriptions* \ftiis is clearly biased reporting. 

This section of Uje report is supposed to address the needs 
01 Indian stuients a*»u uioLr nutie communities, out Jt tx. not. 

Programs (uayes 11 -12): 

Tnis section orietly describes the proyr<Mus available at 
both Pnoenix ana Snexitkjn and compares tnau as Deiny similar, It 
does not evaluate the need for the programs or tne\r 
effectiveness * 

Facilities (pa^es 12-15) : 

Table V in UiU section on paye 14 snows that it costs 
$JuJ,bk;0 more to operate a*xi naintain Sherman than Phoenix, nut 
tne report does not point that out. It ai^nasizes that the 
facilities at Pnoenix, especially pluubmj lines, the boiler, 
heating and cooling units are becumriy inoperative, it oxx?s not 
mention tnu neglect oy uureau in nuintenance aixi innovation 
at Phoenix or tne bureau's failure to curry out tneir humtenance 
responsibilities find improvement plans over tne last live years. 

b 
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fclu-Uiur, in tin analysis of tiw anticipated operational 
cost* uuriny ub iyu7-tiU school /ear on payes 13 and 14, only tw 
opticus are considered, which are Keeping both schools open or 
Keepiny «»iy a»enisin open. Ihe aryuoent could be developed that 
closing Sherman and keeping Piwenix open would result in tiw io>re 
operational savings, as follows: 









Sdvinys 






Phoenix 


Sherman 


To till Square Footage 


9d5,*51 


3%), 934 


514,317 


Facility rtHkiya^nt Funds 


$2,5b3,2tfd 


$l,129,Butf 


$1,433, 4kfcJ 


WiuiDer ot students 








Cost Ver SLi&itmt 


$7,5b4 


$1,6*3 




U>yt Per Square Foot 


$ 5.68 




* 2.7* 


Percent ui Dormitory 
Cecity utilized 


4b* 




+ o4S 



' it en bu seen Uiat the Bureau oould operate Pneenix at less 
est than Shoruian a.Kl meat the uducational and social needs of 
those students w4k> attend school, needs of those ■tulents 

currently nut receiving educational services will continue to ba 
unmet. 

Hi. suiinnry "1 tl ndiiKjs 

1. Finding 1 etates that the federal yovemaent l*s, over 
the last several years spent considerable time and energy trying 
U, educate children as close as possible to their hu<« 
caununitie*. Vet the report i-eoa.wa.ds closing Phoenix and 
shipping tne Ariwia Kids oil to California. This is a liayrant 
contradiction of policy. 
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2. Uiis section found tliat it is not coot effective to 
operate botn schools at less than 50* of their enrollment and 
that tlie Uureau review Uie operations and physical plants of 
Uoti\ sciiools. It dues not mention the maintenance and planned 
ir^ vauents at Phoenix that were neglected for at least five 
ycjrs. 

3. It was fbtfxi that those students not attending tfopi or 
Ifcljono u'ooiiam would continue to need a fcoardiny school, that tl\e 
stuients liad a wide range of needs, and those staients witli 
alcoivoi aixi uruy probla*ts were not having uieir needs met. The 
source of tile information atout alcotoi and drug problem is 
unkin*/n, and does not substantiate tiie need to place 15U-200 
children in residential treataaent centers. 

A second findiixj was that it would be dieaper to eaixrate the 
entire stulent body at Snennan during ti>e 1987-88 school year, 
lliis finding is inconsistent witn fixxiiixj #1 in regard to 
educating the children closer to hane and inconsistent with the 
analysis of oasts reyardiny the tw schools. It costs more to 
operate sinennan than to operate Phoenix. 

XV. Conclusions (Payes ,17-iy) 

1. r Il>e report cx\icluied one scixwl nust Joe closed for cost 
effectiveness. Is it iuore cost effective to have students not in 
any sclicol? Over tive long mi, would it not be more cost 
effective to identify the dropouts and counsel thera into school? 
Sttiients not in sc)>ool affect the una^ipyment. statistics, 
welfare rolls and otiier assistance ^royratns and if they were in 
scliool, they would liave substantially greater cpporti*uties to 
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Decant* wl£~9u£j:icient. 

2. 'ilie reuurt ccnciuded that tne stuients at botn scnools 
nave similar needs and tiie student potation at both sc*kx>1s are 
uwstiy trad Arizona tribes aixi U*erefore the stuieiit bodies caa 
U3 cabined in one school settiixj. Ttiis conclusion has no 
weuniny, 

3. The report acocluieU tikit phoenix should close because 
itb an older facility and Sherman has been reuovatcxi. Tliis is a 
contradiction to fiiKiinu. II that stuients sixfold be educated 
close to ikikie. 

4. ine re^rt taunt tikit even n Phoenix wie closed, 
bnerhkin could i»^t Ji*?et ti*? alcohol ana stfjst*mce abuse immajs or 
the yuutns ai>d that I'jtf-AXJ stuients i«su a residental treatment 
facility in close ^ruxiinity to uie Arizona Indian caiiiunities. 
'ihis center uoulU provide uxly a minimal eauctition.il uroyrain. 
injw will tms meet tne educational needs ot stuientsV MDrev>ver t 
Uie stuiy does in siDstantiate tl>e need for nor address Uw costs 
ot iiistitutionaliziriy children in a residential treaonent 
center. 

V. Triuol Keview and Final Recatiuendations 

iiaseu un information provided to VVO\ n*>st of ti*e tribes, it 
nut all or than, tnat cuwented on Ute draft bureeu re^vrt 
uissutixnuted in idovaober, 1986, strongly cvt^sed tike closure or 
tne i'hoenix Indian bcivool, contrary to U>e stataiients on p*je 19 
oi tne luwl report. 'Hie ITCA requests ti«t the cu*ii*?nts to tJie 
dirfft ix^jort Uiaue by the Indian trioes became a part ot the 
record of any nearinys on Phoenix Indian Hiyn Sciiool. Tiie 
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*usition of ttie tribes continues to be Uwt Phoenix Ind .an high 
Senool is a mended resource tor meeting the educatiavil at:r! 
auoleseent care needs of Indian youth. 

In sunu&ry, Ute stuly does not adequately determine tlia 
eduritiooal and social needs of the Indian students wiio are now 
dttendim^ the sciiool, nor at those youths *no nay ue potential 
students, The coticiusions reached in the report are based on 
erroneous assumptions, faulty logic, factless d*ta, ana the 
oaexward "policy to educate Arizona stuients as close to haoe as 
jjossiDle" Ly sendiny ttRiu to Kivenside, California. 

Tne political decision ty i>epartment of Interior to close 
the senooJ has ix> reiationsJiip to the educational needs ot Indian 
children. We report inappropriately and inaccurately dwells un 
costs rather than the responsibility of tne Bureau to educate 
Indian yom^sterti, many of v*>cia are attending no scikool at all. 
'Hie real cost waste Ly Uie Bureau is its failure to educate 
Indian >uuth. 

A final note is that ti*e report reoannends closure of 

Phoenix during the 19H7-b3 sciwol year. P.L. 95-561 as amended 

uy P#L. the "Indian induration Te clinical Amendhient* Act of 

1985, requires Uwt: 

M No irreversible action ray be taken in 
furtherance d£ any such ^rc^osod scnool closure/ 
consolidation or substantial curtailment (inclining 
any action whicn would prejudice tne personnel or 
prograiiis of the school) until the end of the first 
lull academe ^ar atter such report is made. 1 * 

Tne consolidation oi U« fc*o sciiools during tiie 19bo-a7 
would ap^jear to be an abridgement of the lav. 

Furthermore, the /^propriatiotis Act for 19b7 states that 
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"The Secretory ot interior suali taKe no action to close tne 
sciiooi or dispose at tlie ^royerty ot ttie Phoenix iiiaian Scixx>l 
until action by CDiiyruss. . . 
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ATTACHMENT 



Indian Education 
Grade Equivalent Scores 



Phoenir * ndian School 



(jrade 


Number 
lasted 




Language Arts 
English 


Mathematics 


9 


ik>4 


7.2 




7.9 


ikJ 


99 


7.7 


8.4 


b.U 


11 


IMi 


b.t? 


9.6 


8.7 


12 


IIS 


8.4 


9.3 


8.2 






Sherman Vidian School 




9 


1U2 


7.9 


7,9 


B.fcJ 


Ik) 


114 


S.l 


8.3 


8.5 


11 


157 


8.S 


8.7 


8.7 


12 


11U 


y.7 




9.1 






Indian Students 
Arizona Public Schools 




9 


2,'jtf6 


6.7 


7.2 


7.8 


xu 


2,273 


6.9 


7.7 


8.5 


12 


1,757 


8.U 


8.9. 


9.0 



* Test scores for Arizona Public Schools v*?re derived Iron 
Stanford Achievenent Test (SCAT- 7) in grade 9/ and tne 
Stanford Test of Academic Skills (TASK) in grades Itf and 12. 
Statistics for Indian students in the Public Scnools of 
Arizona wero taKen from tne Arizona Pupil Achievement 
'flesting state wide Report Appendix, June 1985. Arizona 
Department of Education, 1535 West Jefferson, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85UI37. 

* Test scores for £1ioeni>' arxi Sherioan Indian Scnools are the 
result of tiie California Acnievanent Test, Level Form 18P 
and 190 adninistered in March 1985. Uiiy the grade 
equivalent scores were used for eacn population independent 
of eacn otiiet. 
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Peaceably if They Will, Forcibly if 
They Must 
The Phoenix Indian School, 1890-190; 

h 

Rvbtrt A. Trtnrurt 



On THt vjCHt of Octoiw »», » $90, Commiuioner of 
Indian Affun Thoma* J. Morgan appeared before a 
large crowd at Patton'i Opera House in Phoenix. Introduced 
by Governor Nathan O. Murphy, he ipoke at Jength about the 
fact that the government could no longer move Indian! away 
from she white population and that education was their only 
hope for the future. Murphy ipoke alio, addrening the inter- 
em of the audience directly when he announced that the gov- 
ernment expected to spend up to two million dollar* yearly on 
Indian education and that "a large Indian fchool" tn the vicinity 
of Phoenix would attract a Hoodlv lhare of thii money 1 

The cuv father*,, lupported bv moit of the ntt*cn», did not 
hrsiutr u> pledge lupport, e*pccwJI> *mee Morgan htnted that 
[f the Phoentoam took no action, a w lino! would be started tn 
California On (.kiolj-ri 13 ant-thef ffiCrtntg h#* hrlJ 41 the- 
tourfhoute. the dmimmn tenter in^ i>n eioncirmc factor*. 
Speaker* *uggr»trd that a iihooi lot 41*0 thiUi ten would attract 
up to SxHf.iKio per annum tn Ode* ai rcmue\ to the Vjlley 
Gotefnpf Murphv endorsed (he project and proclaimed that »t 
*nuld tie *orth more to the area thdn ten urmef«tt>e» nr capi- 
tal* The Sudgeu of H^mptnn Institute and Carhtle. Indian 
KluicrU alrcidv in ojxv attc-ri. *«e*r duh noted hftalh * com* 
fiartfre of four r*ir r? .sppoinfrd to *cc \\ thr fit* could meet 
^ I< > r i v f e<|utrcrtieiit*. - the donation of a stittjhlr c^bii acre 

S.j,.f (jl.l > K.Wrt \ l.fc.fli 'r.f,.nf iNf t'Mt iUftCr lu.m ,Sc 

' n-ifiuu ft t jl.Uii-u Sam hj*{»i« *ti*i 'rit^'( tn* rftri. ie*-» it Irm 
y*e t r»»f " <■ >c l'hii(M->r .^s>4 f »»<* ^t'ch* s-*«r I n*ft«it\ ^tofte h< n 

I ^7 1 
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ute. located within three and half mile* of the citv Phoenix 
n^H4papert warmly *upported the propottl, realising that a 
donation of Und wooid yield substantial return*. One observer 
catted it "A PropoMtion Th ! Should Be Attended To At Once," 
and Morgan apparently received verbal auurame* of commu- 
nity *uppon bclote he left tonn * 

During the following month the campaign *a» vnnnnued 
by Wellington J. Rich, an experienced teacher from Lincoln. 
Nebraska, who knew nothing about Indian* but »*« Morgan'* 
chowre to head thp new tern*)!, wherever it might be located. 
While encouraging kxraJ atueni to lupport ihe project, Rtfh 
•ecured an option to lea* fhe We« End Hotel, an unoccupied 
twOMtory brick ftructure kxaied on the corner of 7th Avenue 
and Washington Scrw, which could be u*ed for temporary 
clawoom and dormitory ipace. On December it Commit- 
itoner Morgan directed him by telegraph to have the cm book- 
er* tubmit a forma 1 propo*al to donate at tcatt eighty acre* of 
had for the Kbool. 

Rich immediately arranged for a public meeting to be h< <d 
at the counhouie on December 10 General wmiment was 
favorable, but *ome op pout ton *urfaced. A few people believed 
rh*t [he whole thing wa» *ome *ort of land speculation and :hat 
whoever jr d the Und to the government would make a hand- 
some prom. Ch/rie* D. Posmn, a former Amjuim lupefwucud- 
em of I:.dian Affair*, tetonded the speculation charge, After 
the meeting he wrote Morgan objecting to the *choof both 
because of the po»*ibihty of fcal-euate manipulation* and 
bevauic "one efftet t>n an Indian tchool there would be to 
in* tea*c the number of Indian drunkard* and pnntiiwte* now 
mve*t?ng the town bv day and night," 

Swh **ntimem, however, was tiearlv the view of 1 minor 
itv Eouvieri reminded «itif«n» mar o*er $too.n»» would he 
ihannr'ed into the £<>mmunttv atmuallv In addition the* 
punned to another major hc.'eht. Indian student* *<iuld prtv 
vide "cheap and elhtient labor" for the agricultural and tutu* 
Industrie*. Onh l'rnfe»*or Kith bothered to itir-MMin am pot- 
uble benefit* for the Indians At the roncluv»oii of the meeting, 
a citwrn*' tommittee wai formed and within a fen dav*. had 
forwarded a written guarantee so the Indian hutrju pledging 
to lurcmh a* much a* $4000 to procure a tunable sue. J 

Uu8 1 1 



The Ph*r*ut lmd*n £r<W 



Commiiuoner Morgan ^cted at once. Cn December 29 he 
wrote Secretary < " the Interior John W \ohle requeuing 
authoruv to lea*e ne We*t End Hotel and asking that ConRreii 
be encouraged to appropriate Sjn.ooo for the e*Tabliihment of 
an Indian industrial nhool 91 Phoenix He sauted to u*e $41**7 
of thu vum \i7 help Phoenicians pun have a better sue \nbfe 
approved the request the following dav. Morgan then tele- 
graphed Rich instruction* to lea*e the hotel for $inm per 
month Bv January. 1891, tchool headquarter* had been e*Ub- 
hihed there and the itaff waj bu*v preparing for students. On 
january 20 Wellington Rkh received his official appointment 
ai lupenntendent of the Phoenix Indian Induitna] Training 
School Simultaneously, the secretary of the interior requeued 
an appropriation of $69,500 {$30,000 to establish a pe.manent 
*ite and $39,500 for student support and waff salaries) for the 
fiscal tear beginning July t. i8gt.*1he Phoenix Indian School 
fhui came into being 

The decision to establish ibe school reflected a change in 
American attitude* toward the 2 ndian A* far back a* ihe colon- 
ial period, white Americans felt that education would prove ihe 
*alvat»on of the red man In the earl* nineteenth centurv the 
government began to provide limited financial »upport to 
Indian Khool* operated by iniuionary toaetK*. and thi* trend 
continued until aftei the Civil War Re*uh*. rnmevn, M eie lim- 
ited hccau*e of the active hoitiltfv of manv trit»e* and the ^n- 
cral belief that the rrtbeimen could not be animilaicd 7 hen, 
with the ,iH»ent of the iiatninal re*enaiK7n »v*tem at the tln»e 
of die Indian wan, new attitude* began to emerge Reformer*. 
*ure of the accompltihmenti of their o*n KKietv. lauti.hed a 
cruvjtir \o ainmilate the natue populatwin. Edutalitui wa**.he 
(ornetvnme of t he>r ^togr^tfi 1 r>e» jgteed. g< a tN>ratK. ihal 
Indian < hildren vhf>tiid be placed man £ ngtah-tpeaking en»i- 
ronn.ent jh^t *tretsed a^i k ultor^l or imiu%trtal training Ihe 
result n JV t j ir development of i'ff-reterv.itioti hoarding 
Khfx}}^ 4 f of whkhthe pfoto(»|.ic w<it the C'^rlttte Indun Jndu»« 
I'Ul Schoul ftiunded bv Kichard Henty Pratt in ifi^o 

L'vmg militafv-tvpr discipline, fhi» h,rmer Arn»» oftwer 
3 d\iKatrd the lompiete lepuraiKin of the itudent trotn hi* 
hnrnr environment, the dettructKin of hsv Indian Culture, and 
hi* integration into American uxKiy. Pratt i ideav donttnaied 
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the education*! plan* of the Bureau of Indian Affair* until the 
concept of retention schools matured in the eariv twentieth 
century* During the iSSosand t8c*<» some twenty-five Indian 
industrial tehoolt. from Oregon to Karfcai. were created on this 
mode! 

The movement gamed impetuj when Thomas J. Morgan 
became commissioner of Indian affair* in the s rnmei of i K.Mu 
A Jorteful nun with fixed idea*, hi* admiration for Captain 
Putt *nd hit school appeared in hu> fine annual report, *here 
he set down the principle* that should guide his adnunisiraJKm 
Among these were the premise that "the Indian* must conform 
to 'the white man'* way*.' peaceably if they wdJ, furuhtv xi tnev 
must* As a mean* of achieving th^ goat, he proposed "a torn- 
preh'n*ive system of education modeled after the Amerkan 
pubk-K-hool svstem. but adapied iu the spcriat exigence* of 
tfte Indian youth. " T *ot Jong aftef auummg oihee. he began sn 
think about applying the** prtnoplesto the indun childirn of 
tentraJ Ariaon*. Wuhin a short time the Phoenix Indun School 
became hu special project 

Exactly when Morgan decked io establish a school (or 
Puna and Maricopa children it unknown He had midpuhiedh 
been informed by their agent* and missiortarie* that ihe*e peo- 
ple needed expanded educational facilities. The cfty of Phoemx 
{consisting of *ome '>ooo inhabitant* in ifigo} had no enimter- 
ated Indian reifdcMS, 1 but it was located in the center of » *a«t 
native population. The recent hostility of many group*, how- 
ever, led federal officials to direct their stnv gest educational 
efforts at tho*e tr.be* whxh were, traditionally fnendlv and 
mo it likely to cooperate. The Pima* and Maricopa*, Hving on 
reset vations in the Gila and Salt River Villeyi of teniral Ari- 
»>na. seemed ideallv suited for the experiment. 

Numbering slight!* ovei 5000. these people •-♦ere 
trgarded as mduwrh us. in'ettigem and readv for assimilation. 
Durmg the ejrlv tH$*+ a boarding school for Pima children 
Ha* established at the agency town of SsljIoii. Bv alout 
350 Pima, Maricopa and Papago children Here attending &!A- 
supported k! tools at such divergen* kxattons as Sacatnn. Tuc- 
son and Albuquerque The result* Here far from satisfactory 
The Sacaton building could accommodate only twenty-five 
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pupils and Indun jurenis compuined *hen their thildren 
were sent to schools located far from home. A larger facility 
might have been comfruurd at Sacaicin, but some offv ialt were 
cowernrd that permitting ttudent; to remain under the direct 
influewe of their parents might temp< them to "drop back into 
then old iilih> waM" and cast off the leswmv of u\ dilation 1 
Tlve solution wjs to hoild an industrial U»aidiiiy schtwii 1 lo*c 
enough to the fevers anon to appease parents vei far enough 
a»as to ptovide a break from the home environment 

Morgan'* first idea was to make uve of the buiidmg* at 
fort McDowell, on the \ r erde River mifthrast of Phoenix, 
^hkh was about to be abandoned. In April. »8oo, the \S at 
Department agreed to turn the re*ervat»on over to the Indian 
bureau but a \tsit t-> the area in (.Ktoher tonvmced him that 
the old post, de*.a\ed and i\nlated, would nesrr do. }f ts on-site 
inijxtiion, hoHe%er, demnn*tra:td tha^ the need fof a Imal 
Indian ubool was 'e*en more urgent than I h^d supfxi<eil " 
7 he meetings m Pin ie tin followed and wuh them the birth of 
the institution " 

At first n exited onh in name, haunR ncuher students 
nor a permanent siie Ne%ertheleis the newspaper* predated 
great results One artftle noted Ehut the Khool might UK>n grow 
f .j ijiK) students, With *n expanding agTxuhural economy in 
the valley, the Induns should "becotiie avaLlabie as intelligent 
laborers, either for themselves on their own lands, that will no 
doubt be divided up among them m *everah> at no distant day, 
or for !he white occupant* of other pans of <his country " 
Superintendent Rich resolved the site issue in Apitl, 1801. 
when he arranged to purchase the Prank C Hatch ramh 
Exited JonR the (<rand (^nai three miles north of the ciu 
Thfcmgh some shrewd negotiations, he managed to purchase 
tt>o n res at a prke f)f §9000 Because ^)f the expanded ai reage. 
the government agreed to supply two thirds of the purchase 
prxe. the remaining S^inni coming f roni ihe local donors 1 he 
Match rafuh seemed ideal, ihe wul licmg described j* 'a fine, 
rich, sand^ loam." RKh p<ntrased it as a plate wril suued for 
•he Cultivation of fruit*, where student* mi^ht leteive iraimng 
m the "arts of Cultivating, curing, and handling the same 
Pupil* so trained will readtiv h.*d remuneranve emplovmeni in 
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the orchard* and vjiyevardi of the Sals Ri*er and Gila River 
vailrv* The propert* wai located on the eatt side of Center 
Street <C'ciitr.d Avenue} U-vond niy Urund*<>c» Although 
the- trait wij some dttun<e from tiwn, nt isolation uould he 
osermmc ~b> the contemplated *treet car* on Center Street, 
* rlh rle«. 1 1 it light! and other c us advances in due season." 1 1 

Rich moved ahrad with plan* for the new Khool In April 
he commissioned, aft hire* t Jame* M Crr»ghion to design 3 
mam m IukiI building In the meantime he h«}<d to begin 
kirftven iti the Wet* F.nd Hotel BetJine h\*«ii h^d Wished out 
tuition* of the Phwmx and Maricopa Railroad, however, the 
tupphe* and got nil sent h\ the Indian Office did not anise in 
Phorni* until (he end of June Faced with the onset of hot 
ueather and the rod of the fiwal vear. CmiumsiHmer Morgan 
decided not to hold classes until Se-piembet 11 

"I ho f'huemx Indian School ofh<.fjlh opened its d<*ir* i>n 
September 3, 1 N9 J . at the Ke*t End Hotel 1 o oh;jirs the ner< 
essan vtjdents. Superintendent R*h met ^nh fhma A Rent 
Cornehuv VV (..rouse at Saraum Ihe two men arhutanh 



selected some fortv retervatiun bov* and informed their par- 
ent* that the*rthi!drrn would attend Khool in Phoenix CffiMC 
Witched ifui Indian parent* would aucpt the *tUi»l«>n because 
of the ichtKil'ft location ju*i a fc« mile* from the reservation. 
He also expected that *hen suiting parent* their rbiidTrn 
at work, it would inspire them to bemme mote mdmtrtrtui 
themselve* Tmm-one boss armed m town on September 5, 
foltowrd bv ten more a weeV liter I lie Vhotnix Daily Heiald 
reported peat interest amonftthe Indian*, hut such appaienlls 
Hi* notthcias* Evidence indicates that the Ptrn* parents were 
luspftmut and uncooperative, hatUls writing to have *o many 
Children uken from home 

The composition of chi* fitit group of 'Indian *vholan 
reveat.^f the essence of the Indian education program All 
fons-ooe Mudem* *eie male, thete being no facilmc* tor 
women a Reconverted hotel R«h drsctihed the majority a* 
be.r.j raw recruit*, who could neither speak or underhand 
Ingluh" The* tinged from *e»en to twenty tears old. most 
being between sixteen and eighteen I>esptte :beir ape. nearly 
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all the boys were assigned to what would haw been equivalent 
to kindergarten in contemporary American public schools, 
Bureau Khooli consisted of eight grades, designated at pri- 
ma r>- grades one to Four ami advanced grades one to four. The 
superintendent assigned thirt\ -five of the initial group to pri- 
mary grade one. where the curriculum called for emphasis on 
learning the English language and mattering the first ten num- 
ber* Student* also participated in singing, exercise, and march* 
tng Five other boys (with some prior school experience) were 
assigned to ad van* -d grade one, which stressed reading, anth« 
metsc, penmanship, and geography. Hugh Palton, a Pima, 
served as the only teacher. 1 ' The presence of a single teacher ti 
explained by the fact that classroom studies, although an 
important part of the program, took a secondary position to 
other considerations. 

Federal guidelines suggested that at least half of the stu- 
dents' time be devoted tp industrial work The bureau minted 
Indian pupils taught the skills necessary for them to assimilate 
into American life at the level ih^s were expected to occupy, 
This meant that their school life must be regulated and subject 
u> strxt discipline Rjch enthusiastically applied these Kieas to 
the first Mudrnts. Upon entering the school thev were given a 
gc»od scrubbing and a haircut Their traditional clothing, even 
if brand new. was discarded, and each received a hat, shirt, pair 
of pants, shoes, and nocking*. The bou were required to det all 
the nrtcsun domestic chores, including keeping house, cook- 
ing, sleeping, waiting nn tables, washing and ironing 1 he dav 
began earh in the morning and lasted until q or > p m mith all 
asi^cfc of moral and social hfe well supervised!. On Sundays, 
the pufuls were ;akcn to a kxal Prcsbxtertan church for cer\ ices 
and Sundax school, followed bs an at~term*>n of singing and 
wripture readings '* L.itite wottder w>me i.tidenn. who were 
used to a miK h differrm hiecule. reacted Mih suspicion 

An nnpc*ttant fejfufr i>< the instf ut ?u tna! prn^tam the 
lirvctoprtsent of die "outing" wsteni I hi* jwltct. v^hkh had 
hern r>art of the federal program fnr several tears and was 
tivd at other boarding h hc*>ls, sent students into the enmrnu- 
nits *o *<»rk for private empkners Intended ui give the rhih 
iiren practical lessons in a working ens tronnient, the "uiing 
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iy«cm siw provided a service to the community, Even before 
school sorted, local firman had requested a hundred young 
Indian uudenu to help during the fruk harvesti.' 1 Superin. 
tendem Rkh, of courac, could no< immediately meet my 
request* of th» nature, but he geared KU educational program 
to prepare Indian youth* for entrance into the white tcorking 
c«nmun«y a* toon a* pouibJe by stressing the value of manual 
tabor. 

The West End Hotel proved unsalable for ichool pur. 
poses. Iu sixteen jmall room* were mx adapted to classroom 
use ind the cramped living quarter* may have added to student 
dscootent. To help Hugh Patton handle the boy*. R K h 
appointed one of ihe older student*, Charles Blackvater, a* 
assistant disciplinarian it a salary of $80 per year payable m 
government ratkwii. In iptte of the inconvenience*, the rduca. 
uonaj program was pronounced »uccmful and by March, 
1 8pt , nine of the boyt had advanced to primary grade two. In 
the meantime, work was progressing at the permanent »ite In 
December. i&qj, Edward Sunderland received the contract to 
construct a Urge, rwo-itory frame school buying designed to 
accommodate 115 students and buUt to uandard 8IA specifi- 
cation*, adding only a ten-fooowide sleeping potch. Co*t of the 
ftfructufv wai let at $18,380 and the contract required comple- 
tion by June 50, ,891 While carpenter* * Pr e building the 
school. Rjch put his wudenu 10 ^urk preparing the me. in 
March some 450 fruit tree* and iso *hade tree* were ict out 
»V Ma* G. 1 8p S . everything w„ rPa dy ^ lh e Phoenix Indian 
School moved to it* permanent location Suj«rinte»den< Rich 
visaed the Sacaton boarding schooj on Mat 85 to obtain some 
additional pupil' Eight host and nineteen gtrii :the school's 
first) came to phocm* U n May 51. R*h took great care vwib 
then? pupil*, lelectmg only "healthy" one* and compiling a nil- 
ton of each student «hkh included hit Indian and Fngltth 
name, blond quantum. lM be. band. age. sex, physical condition, 
and parent** name. Ai the c Jose of the firtt term, K*h reported 
that the Khoot h ai popular with both the nhue and Indian 
communities He had at that time UMy-nine pupil*. several 
buildings, some titrMtxL, and still only one teacher V 

Ihe iHo^j school year uw a considerable e\pan*io». 

I ?o6 J 
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f Ttcccip* o f * $56,500 appropriation permitted the conwmcA.jn 
t" of » iargr two-ftory addition to the main school building aa well 
5f si a bakery* bam, and several outbu tiding*. TbU expansion 
C pCTrnfued the school to ; ncrc**e iu enrollment to tfo local 
r stude™* by the end of i 89a (ie*enty -three boy* and fony-iewen 

* girU). A »chool farm w*a alio put into operation. Apparently 

* *ome valley reiidenll wanted to *ce an immediate return cm 
" their inveiimeni and the Khool was under considerable pr^v- 

lure to begin the outing program. Yet Rich he*itavcd in lending 
»■ hi* Mudentf into the community. He believed tney ihouid dm 
% be taught good work habit* Consequently, th« outing ifttem 
i did not begm until the ipring of 1893. Mom of the boy* were 
? then »et to worV a* *ea*onaJ labor on private farm* or on fchool 
ft construction at a compensation of one dollar per day. Eleven 
girt* were aUo put to work a* domestic* with local families. Rkh 
frankly adsiitu?d that he could no* meet the demand for ku- 

* dent labor. "We have been careful to send out only those girl* 
: that were iure to do well." he reported, "a* we could not afford 

t toba*eanv failures at the beginning of this 'ouung buiines* p 
Purjng the remainder of the decade conwrucuon and t— * 
enrollmrnt continued to advance. The Indian bureau and con- CO 
grew were more than willing to proude fund* as long ai stu- 
dents were plentiful. After 1894. when the Khrol began 
admitting fa pa go thlldren. it had an abundance ot PotentiaJ 
itudent*. The superintendents at Pri<>enix thui had litile trou- 
ble in nuking the Khool a large, self -contained, rtit»del com- 
munity. In the mtd-iHot* a second Khool building, a dining 
hill and kitchen, a ho*pitai. a laundn. ^*ater work*, and a gen- 
eral ofrxe building were either conitrucled or planned. By 
the plani consisted of twelve m2^>r buildings, enabling 
tbe fcftool to provide "comfortably" for the 500 Pima. Mari- 
copa, and Papago student* When Superintendent S. M. 
McC^onan penned hi* annual report on Julv 50. 1 H99. he cor- 
rectly noted that ~* - e are ngorousJv kicking our*eUes free of 
our swaddling clothe* and burning mio masterful manhood 
^JuM o( the major tmpftuemerrs were finuhed by iRqc^ At that 
time tlie tnstitutsnn accommodated o^er 700 Indian *tudent» 
Under McCowans dttettton (1^7- 19ns) a new tchool house 
wai constructed, accompanied by a large two story employee*' 
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building and a mawive >hop building containing enough room 
to teach tix different trade*. The reiukant tchool *n indeed 
impre*wve. with immaculately maintained structure*. Mani- 
cured grounds, and a large profrttionat ttafT, At the end of the 
decade, Tkt Anto** Gawfl* proclaimed if "the largctt Indian 
school in i\* Untfed State* with thee*ceptkm of Carhtdc. and 
here hundred* of Indian boy* and (nrli were ar.nuaily tram* 
ferred from the native condition of wniolerKe and u>ck»inei* 
into civilised and u*eful member* of society."'* 

A* the Indian KhooJ matured, it etublnhed a un>que reta* 
t>on*hip with the my of Phoenix. Befop a kclf-conuined entstv 
located away from the downtown area, the institution partici- 
pated in the conimuniry only to the extent permitted by white 
resident* Generaih ipeising. local cuuem d»d not want Jndi* 
am tn Fhoent*. Beginning itt the late i 88ot, various municipal 
ordinance* h*d reurxced Indian access to the city to daylight 
hour* for all but the few permanent empimce* «f white busi- 
nessmen, founng (he 1890*, mo(t Indian* were permitted in 
town on)y on business and violators of the law **ere severely 
punched by local authorities The hsa* aff»init Indian* was so 
strong, tn fact, that the eensu* of >qoo Um onh three name 
residents." With an estabhihr opposition to permitting "*ild" 
reservation Indians in the city, Phoenicians wanted assurances 
thit Indian students would be well tupemwd and pose no 
threat of remaining in town or becoming a public nuiMme 

The most popular aspect of the school for Plioenix rr»i- 
dcru* proved u> i* thr ounng svsiem. nhuh became operj. 
ttortji tn 1 Skh<>oI Superintend? us Har*(x>d Hall noted in 
i&H pnmsn reasons for communm enthusiasm: "The 
hning of Indian voutb 1* not looked upon In the j«enple of thts 
val'et from a philanthropic standfvnnt. It ti simph a matter nf 
buoness " Indan students provided wllet residents uuh 
metpemne labor T lie tardus *th<iol superintendents dearh 
rconjmred the irrrai store ui g<H»d mil the* fc\cisrd tn nr^ph - 
student uurLrrs and thev madr tore the f.iia<t*e contin- 
ued in jnv gv%m sear one lu two hundred student* 
parwifuied in the program Sent fnr the most pan uere used 
js Common laborers and held hands, although tomr *» Ho h*d 
received training in a special skill might be uttlurd as catpen- 
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lert and bricklayer*. Only on rare occasion* did while laborers 
object loth, system. In ooC in nance, when » Contractor decided 
to use a few Indian wudtnts U> help construct one of the school 
buiidtnft, however, hi* white worker* walked off (he job in 
protest. Female student* invariably served a* domestic*. 
Demand for vounar women trained in household duties always 
exceeded fupplv. Indian gri* were extremely reliable. ck>seh 
supervised, and inexpensive. Depending on the circumstances, 
these servants were either paid a small wage or simply provided 
with room and board. Those who earned money had fundi 
*upcrv»*ed by a Khoo) matron and were encouraged to open a 
saving* account. Any itudenl found iQ have vx4ated regula- 
tions couJd expect a quick removal from the system. 11 Under 
tuch circumstance*, it U link winder that Phoenicians were 
pka*ed with .he fthooi. 

The other economic benefit of the Khoo) came %*ith the 
ever -increasing frderal expenditure*. Although manv class 
supplies came from outside vendor*, the school purchased 
tome goods kvaJly, mauiiained a Urge pay mil and used Fhue* 
tux contractor* for alt construction. Kor theie reasons alone, 
some residents continually advocated enlarging the institution 
Of course, Such dernandi were accompanied bv statement* of 
concern for Indian nelfare. One newipaper believed the m*ti« 
lotion should double ft* enrollment betauK* the present fatihtv 
handled onlv "a pitiable fraction of the total south in pf imime 
ignorance, superstition and nKiimpetencv fttr the uvih/ed hfe 
i hat ha* surrounded them." In another ihtiamc. the umr 
paper advocated an increased appropriation for the k hem! with 
the reminder that "thr friend who *eiure* *tKh rCiogmtKiu of 
the Indian needi here *i!J not lack support when Salt Kivcr 
vahrv voter* go to the ballot box " Omc established, federal 
expenditure* proved *uih a bo^tf to ihr local ru»m>tnv that 
citizen* beramr dependent on their continuation " 

In addition to pureh economic rrjsvm* fr>r nippuring the 
uhooi. Phoenu uni alto focused on it a* a *ouf< e e*f wommnntv 
pride The school in turn ga»e bsK ^ to {he t trv an itutedihle 
amount of free entertainment - a highh va)uat<!> uimmndm 
that heified tefwve the boredom uf isolated f*ht#e: it resident* 
Soott after the opening, official* began mining ine public u 
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attend a variety of function*. The memorial eaercise* at the 
end of the Khoo] year quickly became an annual lociaJ affair. 
The iS^a. program reportedly attracted a thousand visitor*. 
Guest* were treated 10 a tour of the building* and a program 
of musical selections provided by a group of "neady attired" 
Indian boy* and girt*. The audience thorough!, appreciated 
the *how and emerged convinced die Khool was H ac com pi lin- 
ing a gTeat and j^od work " A year later Superintendent HaJJ 
initiated tJ.e practice of inviting manv citizen* to the annual 
Chmtmas exercise*. From then on. entertainment program! 
deiigned to foxier community good will and illustrate educa- 
ttuna) ac hievcments becanw a reguUr feature of the program 
A typkal example during thii perK»d included tongi by the 
chorui, an addfew by one of the more fluent pupili, teveral 
eottumed ikia, an "American >Tas" exercite by recent arrival*, 
and pr«it»on military drill*. Although the activities uiuaily 
avoided the promotion of anv trad tt tonal Indian cultural beri- 
tapc, on at least one occasion students *«ere permitted to pre- 
sent an Apache %ar dance. This panxular entertainment was 
designed for a group ctf legislator* a r»d undoubtedly srrved to 
remind them of the great progress tieing made. 1 ' 

TheathletK program prnridcd aHditmnJ community tie*. 
Hy mid-deca/le bm*' ftxHbaJl and tsasrball team* were «.rli 
e«ahli*hed The> pla>ed a vanetv t,f local clubs, including 
Ph«m* Hi 8 h Sih<K,l and Trm|r Normal The Indian K,vs 
aU<j made teveral r<»ad trips, going as far jv Prrwntt and ftjs- 
bce. ant J the foodiai! teatn even %ntted school* in Southern 
Caiiforma Although the caliber «{ the (cimpetflH»n was pet- 
hap* not tuo high, there proved to t«e cotuMerabie knal inter- 
en Fans hked to wish the athlete* well hi tecalling their Indian 
hefitage li 1* hoped the md:an school fwtbatltvts wtil return 
**ith a number of scalps dating f fom lnPtr beltt; uroip one 
newtpjper Scbo<,f offtctali, v, hale encouragmg the athletic pro- 
gram, virnilv regulated ihe htt\\' mndaei In this v»av. the* 
touhl tie ffiravr'l nhrn the team "wtm utoversal lommendation 
fni ttnet adbereme to ri»!es -nil getnlemanlv brhavtor." eie^n 
at the e\f<nse id being mauled b* some of tttctr h-»s "gentle- 
m#n!v" npjv,*ition Came* nrrr ohm > ih f ect to unuvtul dis- 
ruptions in c»rte tair 1 basehatfl game iad to be called when 
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aevcral cf the Indian player* were injured in practice and in 
another inKat*cc the game ended early when all the ball* were 
hit into in adjacent lagoon.'* Women * iporu, User an impor* 
uat Ktivky, did not beftn until after the mm of the century. 

The promotion of tt>uri*m, beginning to at*umc impof 
urxc m the vaiky, alio capitaliied on the *chooi. City father* 
staged a variety of carnival*, parade* and fair* deaigned to 
attract victor*. Indian Kudenta proved to be a big aatet (o {be*e 
event*. The annual winter carnival, for inftame, always con* 
eluded with a grand parade featuring a frontier theme. 
Because thete parade* tended to have a Urger number of "wild 
Indian*" in war paint and traditional drew, the Khool student* 
were u*ed to contra u the pa*t with the predicted future. Under 
luch circumttance*, acbool official* happily provided organu- 
er* with the Khool band, marching batuLon* of boy* and girl*, 
a drum corp*. and uudem float*. It wa* not diffxult for ipec* 
tator* who had jutt witne**ed a realUtit battle between Pima 
and Apache warrion to be pJcaianUy impre*«d b> the itu- 
dent*. In thi* manner, vniior* who came to tee a repreieniation 
of frontier htatory. not only recetved a thrilling iht>w, but they 
could be aiaured by the ditcipJtned and neat Indian bem and 
girl* that the "Indian problem" wa* in the proee** of 
elimination ** 

In many teipecu the moil popular feature of the Khi*nf 
«ai tti band Organized about i S94 to cwourage mu**:^ 1 tttn- 
tag. ft waj highlv appreciated and mvn h tn demand T)»e *<mng 
muwoani performed at all principal *chool funcnem* tn adds- 
tion to traveling evtenjively throughout the Southv*c*t Jvrrv 
major event m Phoenix, from the annual carniwl to ipeiud 
fihtbiiKmi, gave the Indian band prominent billing hi fnnv 
muiKiani reguUrJv *pent their *uirirrier* and h*»lni4*» placing 
fur audience* at fain and rrlcbranoni. and v* hairier fee* the 
organiiat>on commanded wen! into the wh<*>i general fund 
O/fxuh »eie evpecialh proud uf the baud and Inn no oppot ■ 
lumiv to emphaure it* great benefit Swpei mtcftdeni Mt(«i«an 
frequentlv quoted »iatcmrm» ofromntuniti appretwiKm, *j»c* 
cifrcalh pointing out 10 ha lupetKir* him pleaied utiarnt nrrr 
10 tec thk» v titbit ngn of " improvement" in the Indian rate He 
alio teierted favorable natetnerm from the hand member* to 
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tuppon hi* contention thai the Indian* ihemwlve* recognized 
the great value they **rt receiving from ihe educational 
experience. H 

From 0* community viewpoint, then, the Indun Khool 
represented i nook and valuable experiment that tcned the 
city welt without being a »ance. From ihe midcnl pert|*< 
live, ii may have been *o„>ewhat let* favorabU regaideri Mott 
of the chOdre n had been taken from a totalh differcm environ- 
ment Traditional Pima, Maricopa, and Papago life uylr* con- 
traced markedly with the iciwol routine. In the Indian tociety. 
children were inttructed In an informal manner, often receiv- 
ing their direction* from a kindly grandparent or other clove 
relative. There w« little formal training, no corporal punuh- 
ment, and i conuderabk rnount of pia> mixed with learning. 
The children eitentially lived in an unregmientcd atmosphere 
and ipem much of their time developing ikilli that would 
prove u*eM in iheir wciety. Emotjonalh, thev were hardly 
prepared fur what awaited them at the whiie man* Khool, :i 

The life «vle ttretied unci ditcipiine and hard work ,\% 
Superintendent McCowan itated m 180S: "We prtdc ourwlvet 
on being a working whool No child p» permitted to work at he 
plca»e*. 'Putting m time' ti not lufhciem Ihe thtld s> taught 
how to do a thing. *hen to do a. and Uv tit. it whether he hjjui 
to or not " School offWiaU itrongh believed that d Indian chd 
riren wot y<<Hf»g u» a^vnmtjic w.u. Amtrvar. ^^.ictv the* muv. 
adopt the Anicruan work nhu A «»*iem ot rigid control* over 
even avpeti cif tlrfir hfr teemed the ben »*av m pnnhue the 
dented re*u]i* Aiturrfinglv, a ci*druf uuiduii regulated evetv 
activilv. and fixed puniihmem* wrrr meted out for all mixinge- 
menu In thi< manner it expected that the Indian suwth 
umld 1 molded into a g**»d *nd pmiuune mi/en r'ut 
.inothet ua*, js MtCowao puKUimed "liululrme u ihe utik 
CfHorm uf progreii, %o t»ur pupil* *?e uugbi w> kill ihr 
suinti ' :l Fur I he- Indian %tudrni. ufM< r mtumed to a htki « r g- 
tnirn being * waited u> su< h a phit< ►•>• *i»hv {.i<i**-d N-ib mr»» 
and tevemnrni 

Example^ of ihtft rduwumui atmmphcre ijn he teen in 
ibr reunite evijblnhed hit ihe whnoU .tin! js' i t 1 % I b<r 
v^vmg ntc-n wr'f organised into mdit.m inmpjfue* a* u-on .1* 
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ihey entered ichoot. They wore uniform! and performed mili- 
tary drill! to inMiJl the concept of discipline. Strict obedience 
wai heavily emphataied. The boy* marched to clan, to meal!, 
ard to recrration. Mo« of their *U1 uaimng centered on the 
rr inual aru By 1900 ihe Khod taught Indian boy* over 
rifiien iradrt ranging from i4acknnithmg and bricklaying to 
carjjentrv Jitd pnmmg If (hi* strong emphatic on labor mif' t 
t»e viewed by *ome Indian ttudentt at a VKjUtion of their nghu 
or an tntuii to thffr cultural moret, it faUed to dniurb achool 
pervmnei At one super mtentienl remarked "The only right 
belonging to the lnd»n it the nght to make a man of 
hlm^elf. , ■ , • 

Female ttodent* alto wore a uniform -a functional blue 
drew - and were tubject 10 a ttrx.t miliary ciiKiplme. The 
>oung women were taught to behave like proper "American 
homemakcrv " Smte the girh were not expected 10 n*c abo^e 
the level of a hnutewife, dnmeit^ tetencet reeened contidcr- 
abJe attentKHi 1 he Khool tiid e*cr\thing pouible to create it> 
^ertiun of a t>p*aJ home environment Gnh Here /etpontible ^ 
for ileanmg their durmnnn rf>om$, c<xikmg. i-wmg. wathmg 
^nd tcrving food All a«petit of their wxial life Here doiely 
tupetvt^ed hv a matron nho l»ed with the ttmienit and 
muruttcd them in the proper female behavkor Manv uf the 
voung women pfmrd tn he quite skilled ^cid ihcir dume*iic 
l r.ii:s iiieed!ctK»nl and emtntiider^ ) ^ ere djvptat ed ji lotanon* 
tending ir< t /n the lex si f^irt to the \Sttt fjln i \rht^;n»n <if if)"» 
S<hi»<r) athrurniitiatiiTt Here firmh ttonitued ihat (heir pro- 
gram pfc^ftjung the devned rrttiht Supettutendeni Hall 
**f<»ie mi 1 thai "1 10m h», duwitntted girh, m« vear hat 
ptndiurd neat, ladylike, agteeahlr toung tadtev ulu* arc proud 
<>f e\t»ihuiftjj then hre*ctucm» " An«»thet t-ffwul noted w»th 
K'reai plea\ute ihj? Indian mil* fmind a genuine Ivktng h/r 
n^fKwiu rffvd hundptr rwuihchold nurk ** V* uinttadktr.ig 
i(>mn»em* lr<»m «he fuipih unfnTi fn.ueU. lu*e M»r*i*ed 

H< i..iu*f« s t h<n.| tcj^'f!* ;\ f tegiilJtf* ijtifited »uidrnj 
j'faiur cd ilirn edui.iinMif onnntd ,tin ,<dvri*r niimnrf.i, she 
exicMt *d uudenf tfiwonteul h^v nfirri hiddrn The runa«j>' 
prtrMcm, Ihr^evrt, pjuvnlrd M»n;p iM<hcaui>n <tf >hc pie*\\ire 
plated ufi ]t>iU*tt ihilciren \n the c-*tU Aav*. m<»tt ttudenti 

0 « Is.;,] 
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came from home* rlo*e fwu(}h so Pboemt to hud * pJa*t «>f 
rcfu^jr *hou*d the rpuiif< become unbciratrk- The who"! 
bcKt *»«*h runawa** aimou frori (he wart the beginnmg «d 
ihe meniwth ceniur*, t^ilh in enronmens nf met 700. oMkwU 
icguUrl* contended v*«h ten to t*ent juna-a** J numth 
SJh*1 of the*e tmanl* *ere apotrhenripd and reiuf»>r<t ti- 
lt fmoi h\ j cut p* id men a»i.«t>ed m t hi* *pr» it* dim in *oc;< 
catei parent* %oJuntarih returned then nun thiMtrn t«»<, 
K^m« to have been an rvepoon T tve runj».»v rate at Ptv*iw% 
might ha>e been even h^her euepi iur ihe in««uim? » f«<e^ 
l<nt heaJfh record l" li>.f ibe c**e ol rrum other ftl \ Kho»-li 
Kudemmid parent* d*d i>oi fee! that attending thi» f**ihn 
UrtUfTHiunt to inntratnnfl *>me trnronal df«-a%e tl 

The pfiman em'iham on »orfc ti»e»ii*M» ntr-r ' 'hr, ^ 
riem* training' >uflercd T 1^ failure of the wholaitit pr^t^rr. 
io produce dranjjiK re*uiii tan be teen trom 'be |jti that ihe 
»ich<x>J dnl not pfodiKC * |<r*duannjj <U»» uiud 19*11 At that 
une, four pupih ♦»«. given dipiocna» for ha»»ng itm-.pJrted 
i{e fult *cadem« curr* uium. *h»ie eleven moie were gT^Ju- 
..fed w> domettk u»ente\ C»m reavn tot »<* h .-rKff. 
about the acaoVm* protftarn i» r\»deni /t»t<n the »taien •«■*>» » »■* 
*h<»ol ofrvwli In evaluating the hr*< four htcratv tp-adujo-^ 
MK'o*jn rtnmatrd that mitt one bad aUifl* above J^rr^k^ 
and ambit mi enough to bc<<rm< m<»re than *t\ .»rdirvatv hread 
winner."' Ata*Jemx *ch»evement* *ere lonte^uemh *w»ed ** 
2 iupplemenl to the 1 indu*rnal trjinmtf tiui *tudeut» *rr r t H .c 
rcalh e*ji«ted in *«»mple!e !hr itill eiKbt »e ii • «>UT»' r »«■ - • 
Hh#*. when ihe Kbi«^ fud v>»rt 7««> ^udt-nt* iherr »c*e oiu* 
*e*ef> fujf-ome iuerar\ if #4 Htm " 

lar the tnf*»i perpli-xtti^ qurt»<«fi rcs^rdmis ifie r«'v* 4 
iK>nal r\|wrv-ru f jt the Prh-^nit lnd«n S fn*H ,* h.-n» mm ^ <<! 
an tmpJKt u ntadentt the h*r* ot »t» »fvjkicr»t% In fh«- hr%f <tcn<t«* 
o*cr a irVuMnd fndun thiWren aitendeti the m»*fut»"i 
there n krffl* imt^atN.it «t| ho*. <l *t al!. irw% »«vrrl tlsett *%i.n j 
iwm L'miouUedb, <he vaw ma^»f»n triu»ftrd »'« if«"o'»m 
hon>e» icxi fe»u«jeiJ * tr*H)tw»naf We hri>e trtr1»jetHet} th*»» 
veal* itJ Ptvoe'nnt and tertaiftt^ not aitimuair** '"t«. \n-^ri» j»» 
v<t<tct> S»»fT>C look hettcr idvattta^r of ?f«".f Tiininn ^ <fT!i;> 
number of iiudem* are krtown to ha»r i»hta»>ed rmp»» »if^fn 
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w*h the India* buft^ Mi»cbmociaff pcrtOttmJ. Other* 
were Hired aa Mffnk) labor at Indian tchoofc, fcoapkaJa, and 
•tweki, A few wtftt tax* buaiaea*. Owe emerpekikf Conner 
pup^«nr»edioSK«dn,U^jl^>u^i^»axe«KJ became 
i weecttfet merchant, la 1905 the fcbool held a miction, In v*t- 
ing beck feverai termer ttudcftt*. Although theoe people con- 
&*d WON 0/ their lemaraa to Our acbooJ day*, k mm evident 
from thek coeatneoci that white they had fecured 1 variety of 
esipJoyweot *muuio<u *hkh couid be attributed to their cdu- 
caUMS. none of their poeatio** lied eaatted them 10 leave the 
reacrvatioci entfeonmeflt, Or* currently an ioduitruU 
teacher at the ruyaliup ladies School in Waahiogton, while 
other* acid auc* Bureau poettiooi ae tribal polkemaa, achooi 
teaman* aaabunt reeenadoa engineer (mechanic), atatetaoi 
achooJ daripUruuSe*, and agency interpreter* 

Perhap* the mo* fifQUkant change » tchool policy dur- 
ing the ftnt decade came in 1 $9$ when Superintendent 5. M. 
McCowan decided to broaden the nudent beat by briefing in 
children from dxutu reacrvatioo* McCowan frankly held the 
local fima aod frapego ia tow regard, once remarking that 
"the* pvpUa we uauaJiy w**U and are ao*o*u«l* ignorant and 
Inexperienced/* He planned to improve the tchool by bringing 
in advanced pupil* from other toeatiom in order to better uti- 
Lue the "fpiendid opponunwiM in the way of trade* wd 'out- 
ing.* " ConiequenUy. McCowan began recruiting «udent* from 
throughout the W*«. Indian ehtfdren were imported from CaJ. 
ifornia and Oregon, ** well a* from the Hop*, Vavajo. and 
A ok he reservauom of Arifona in incrcwuig number* after 
j 85I ThU new group, who usually had prevjouf educa- 
tional training. gave the fchool the multitrtba) compotlttan it 
hai lirue maintained. The tntntiuoa at fir*, Sourer, did not 
go well. Local fcudenu had come to regard the KhooJ aft their 
own and they r*»emed the "foreign intrusion." Some Pima 
popto e*en ran awai rather than atfoctate nith itrangen The 
Jtrung ten* of pride- that developed in Indian parent* and 
itudent* for "their" kKooJ waa one of the more positive rex- 
tjoni to the educational experience, ailhough officials failed to 
capiuhte on iu H 



In April, toot, the Fhoenlx Indian School celebrated it* 
tenth innivcttary and graduated in fir* elaee. On May rth, 
rmident WUUan Mc Kinky paid k a viait and offered hi* con- 
gratuiatioeti on the iukc** of tHi* center of Indian education. 
By ihk time there waa UnJe cky.ibt in •♦;vone*» mind that the* 
•chooJ wa* one of the major Indian educational fadta** in the 
nation.** It* fin* decade had produced great and permanent 
devckoroenti in the Indian educational mtem of Ariaona, 
Before 1890, the urritory had no major center for tuch edu- 
cation. By J 000, Indian atudem* froaa ail over Ariaona, m*tead 
of being drawn to CarliaJe or Hampton, uxreaaingly looked » 
Fhoeoijt for a aigniheant portion of their achooiing. The matP 
tution had proved iu worth to the community of Ffcoeob* and 
woMMco^tittUiwtemaiatow^cfyideaf^ 
eohchmesnt, 

It it more difficult to Mate with certainty that the achooi 
met the real educational need* of the «udent in ht rVrt decade 
of exigence, for them education meant forced removal from 
home, k*t of freedom, and entrarve into an aiicn *orJd. 

It could not haie been otherwife School adminittnator* in 
that era were ethnocentric and tdeaJiitic in their approach to 
Indian education. They would need many mote year* of 
change and development before thev could regard the Indian 
nuiient ai a unique individual instead of an item in human 
form :o be m^cted uu tf »/#c mold of a ttereotvped *hnc work- 
tfig<U*i American 
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The Chairman. Chairman Antone, I am advised that the Ariiona 
Tribes are considering some kind of a lawsuit in the event that the 
Interior Department closes down the Phoenix school under the 
p r e s e nt ti friflfov* 

grW ^^^^•^■•^^ V^^P^s^^^ssr^S"^ m w 

Can you elaborate on this? 

Mr. Aktonc Mr. Chairman, we are presently looking into that 
possibility. However, we know how costly this effort is, and we 
would request the assistance of this committee and the Congress to 
do whatever they can to prohibit the Secretary from doing any- 
thing further in following through with his proposal to dose the 
-schools. 1 '^'"'' 

I think it was pointed out earlier by the members of this commit- 
tee, that the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary has gone far 
beyond in defiance of the law that has been passed, and also the 
messages that have been brought about 

We nave prepared to do what we can to see that be dcesn t do 
anything further until such time as the Congress has placed the— 
whereas it is in a position to come out with a decision. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? John? 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate very 
much the testimony from two outstanding leaders who are here 
with us, especially fthajymftn Moore who has an extensive back- 
ground and: education and is eminently qualified perhaps more 
than anyone I know to address this issue. 

In your statement you mentioned that according to the 1980 
census, approximately one third of the Arizona high school age 
youngsters are not attending any school at all. I would, from my 
knowledge, I would suggest that number has even increased. 

Would you agree with that, Joe? 

Mr. Moors. This is a result, I think, of the proposed closure of 
the Phoenix Indian High School, particularly those of drug and al- 
cohol abuse related, and most of those students if they are just ex- 
pelled from the boarding schools, or from public schools, just never 
return back to school That's an issue, and it is mcreasing. 

Mr. McCain. Given the benefit of your experience, what impact 
on these numbers, on these statistics does it have when we close 
the Phoenix Indian School, and ask Indian children to leave reser- 
vation and go to a different State? 

Mr. Moorx. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain. Our feeling is that 
these students will not go to another school, and will remain on the 
reservation as the custom has been up to now, and we do not have 
those services that develop to meet those needs, and that s why we 
suggest that he would take the reservations, the tribes, the pro- 
grams, approximately 15 years to begin to be able to accommodate 
this. 

Mr. McCain. So the construction of Hopi High and Tohono 
O'Odham High, how much will that, how far will that go in filling 
this gap? 

Mr. Moore. In terms of Tohono O'Odham, which is the tribe that 
I am associated with, that would serve only the western part of the 
reservation. There are three districts out in that area, and then the 
school was designed to accommodate those people so that they 
could be closer to home. 
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The other student* on the east side of the reservation, those who 
bve off the reservation would continue to need the service* of a 
boarding type education. ■ • 



Mr. McCain. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Thank you for your testimony. 
Mr. DkCokcihl Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
Let me aay, Mr. Chairman, thank you for your testimony, and I 
want to point out that I think you nave demonstrated some out- 
standing leadership hem I understand, and I think we all do the 
importance of this school, and your opposition to closing it, and 
this Senator is committed to see that we do not close that school 
until a replacement school is available in the Phoenix are to fill 
the Indian needs. 

But what I want to say for the record is the appreciation that 
this Senator has, that you have been able to put the Inter-tribal 
council on record in supporting or at least introducing, requesting 
the introduction of some legislation to attempt to bring this for- 
ward so we can provide for the Indian needs, school needs for the 
children that are still without adequate facilities on the reserva- 
tion. 

I cannot believe the Secretary, the Under Secretary of the BIA, 
Mr. Swimmer, in his response to me is a clear indication that he is 
going to close that school. He is going to do it perhaps even if Con- 
gress tells him not to. 

What I appreciate as much as anything, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that you recognize some of the diverse needs for the possible 
disposition of this property, including the needs of the Veterans 
Administration. 

You make reference to parking. I presume you have no objection 
if it is used for other veterans' purposes if indeed the need is there? 
Mr, Antonl That's right 

Mr. DeConcini. Let me also echo the concern that my colleague, 
Senator McCain has about the educational facility. We have moved 
slowly. And I am glad that we have provided some new high 
schools, but we have not kept abreast obviously of with the needs 
of the Indian population on the educational level. 

Do you think— the question then, is do you think disposition of 
those property under the terms of your legislation could be— pro- 
vide the necessary economics to have a new school to satisfy the 
needs now of the Indian population that uses the 

Mr. Moors. In reference, Mr. Chairman, and, Senator DeConcini, 
in reference to the new school if you are talking about the replace- 
ment of the Phoenix Indian High School, our feeling is that 

Mr. DiConcini. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Moors [continuing]. They would be as expensive if not more 
expensive to relocate and to build another school. We have an ex- 
isting facility that will continue to operate during the process that 
was outlined under the moratorium, that it would be feasible to op- 
erate the school. 

Mr. DeConcini. Well 

Mr. Moors [continuing]. Ami not the existing site. 

Mr. DsConcini. If there was a new school built, do you have any 
concept of what that amount of, what the need may be — how many 
students or— and what the cost might invoke. 
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Have you ^ide any estimates? • : 

Mr. Moors. When we consider the number of students that are 
currently enrolled in the potential who are referred to aa the stu- 
dent not attending school the existing facility could not accommo- 
date, and I think the capacity is about a thousand students. 

Mr. DeConont. About 1,000 students. 

So, we are talking about an increased need— rather than a de- 
creased need ' 

Mr. Moor*. I see. . ' . . 

Mr. DeConcini. I think that is appropriate for the record to 
point out this. We are not di min ishi n g the edu c a tion a l needs, even 
though some new high schools have been built 

How do you reconcile Mr. Swimmer's attitude that there is a less 
need now because of these two new high schools. Is it just in error? 

Mr. Moos* No, in the critique that we have attached, 1 think 
even there the study that was done by the Inter-tribal council and 
some of the Bureau staffpersons that I think is an indication of the 
increased number of students. 

However, his report- 
Mr. DeConcini. He just left that , , 

Mr. Moors. And also Mr. Antone mentioned the report, our 
copy, that's attached to tins report, of the ITCA study. 

Mr. DeConcini. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Mr. Campbell. ...... 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I don t want to 
belabor this, but Brother Antone did mention a number of— un- 
specified number of students who had gone on to be in military 
service, and I notice there are a number of ex-military people in 
the audience. . 

I just wanted to ask you, did Ira Hayes go to this school? 

Mr. Antone. Yea, he did. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. 

Hie Chairman. OK. m . g . 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your testimony and for the critique, which I have not had 
a chance to read completely, but which I think will be very helpful. 

I have a question about a portion of the proposed legislation that 
you have suggested that we consider and that we in fact introduce. 

And that relates to the provision in the proposed legislation that 
requires a transfer to the ITCA of a plot of land, in fee transfer, 
which indicates that you are talking about a specific parcel of prop- 
erty being transferred in an amount equal to 5 percent of the fan- 
market value of the entire parcel. 

I don't understand why it is included in the legislation, and I 
don't understand to what purpose ITCA intends to put that proper- 
ty; and I would like for you to explain to me why it is included in 
this legislation. , , 

Mr. Anions. Well, first of all, we recognize that there is to be a 
continued need for educational opportunities for the students, and 
the percentage of the property is an effort to identify that 

We don't have any definite plans as to how that's to generate the 
continued income at this point, but in the future should it be devel- 
oped in such a way to generate continued income which would 



serve to offset the educational social needs— continued needs for 
the student. ■ ■ - •• • 

Mr. Rhodes. So, it's your thought that you would use, you would 
basically become a developer for that particular parcel of property 
and use it to generate income for your educational purposes? 

Mr. Anton*. We would probably not become the developer. We 
would to see if it would be developed in such a way that it would 
generate the interest that we are looking for on a continued sup- 
port with services. 

i Mr. Rhodes. Let me just observe to you that, as a practical 
matter, thN may be not something that I ought to be concerned 
with, but 1 have been trying ever since I first read this, with the 
first proposal I saw, which was way back in December before I even 
took office. I have been trying to figure out how on our green 
earth, we are going to go about dividing up that parcel, and dedi- 
cating it in fee to the 1TCA without potentially damaging the de- 
velopment plans for the rest of the parcel. 

As I say, it is probably not something that I need to concern 
myself with, but that does concern me. And you still raise some 
questions in my mind concerning the advisability of that particular 
provision. 

I want to add to Senator DeConcini's remarks my thanks to you, 
though, for your pushing this process along, I think that the source 
of the momentum that has gotten us at least through this point is 
in large measure been due to you, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. C h ai rm an , I have no other questions. I do have to tell you, 
that I have an engagement, a speaking engagement at 11:45 in 
Mesa that I could not rearrange when this was scheduled, so in a 
very few moments, I am going to have to leave. I want to thank 
you again for holding this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you, and glad you could participate with 
us. 

We will move along here, and maybe we can get out by 12 
o'clock. I understand that you need to leave. 
Mr. Rhodes. Thank you. 
The Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, you asked the question about the con- 
sideration of the lawsuit We would appreciate if this committee 
and Congress would take some action to prevent the notification of 
teachers/parents by March 1, and that is our main concern. 

And the concern is that if it cannot be done then, an injunction 
to prevent the Bureau of Indian Affairs to forward those notifica- 
tions to teachers and parents. 

TJ Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anyone. Thank you. 

The Chairman. We will now hear from Mr. Ray Bourne, director 
of the Carl T. Hayden Medical Center, of the VA. 
Mr. Bourne, please be seated. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY BOURNE, DIRECTOR. CARL T. HA YD EN 
MEDICAL CENTER, VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Boubjol Mr/ Ouurram » toa 

pleasure for me to be here as a steward in behalf of the Carl *• 
Hayden Veterans Administration Medical Center. . . , 

This is the first opportunity I have had to publicly use that desig- 
nation for our Medical Center, as the Congreas just in December 
designated that hospital as a further memorial for the very great 
benefits that Senator Carl Hayden got for the State of Arizona. 

Let me thank you for your statement of support and mterestm 
the needs of the veterans community in central Arizona— indeed, 

^ulnfheartened by what I heard earlier this morning from mem- 
bers of the panel. I am being further heartened by the egression 
of support that I heard from individuals ^ving testimony before 
this body, for the recognizing that there is a need in Arizona for 
veterans services and that need will grow. 

I am particularly heartened by the testimony of the Governors ot 
the private council, the Inter private council for their recognit <jn. 
The Indian School has been a good neighbor to us, and I hope, in 
turn, we have in the past been a good neighbor to those of the 

^The growth of the Phoenix veteran population and the increase 
in the average age of the veteran requires an addition to the facili- 
ties at the present site of the Phoenix Veterans Administration 

Medical Center. . 

The existing Veterans Administration property, including the re- 
cently acquired Health and Human Services property is inadequate 
to support our future expansion needs. . . 

The veteran population within the primary service areas of the 
Phoenix Medical Center, which include the Mancopa County is 
projected to increase by 6 percent between now and 1995: the total 
250^510 veterans. The most significant increase is the number of 
veterans over the age of 65, which will increase by 101 percent by 
the year 2000 to a tote! of nearly 95,000 veterans. 

We will need to increase our abihty to serve this population 
growth in two ways: first, we may need to add as many as 130 beds 
to our existing bed capacity. Second, the ambulatory c^de^wt- 
ment must be preparedfor an outpatient workload of 214,000 visits 
annually, a 49 percent increase over our present outpatient work- 
load of 144,000 annual visits. x . . . . 

A clinical expansion project has been ronwptualizedto provide 
these proposed facilities, to preserve the functional integrity of the 
existing medical center, our expansion site is to the west of the ex- 
isting facility. . e ..^ 

The increase in the total number of veterans and aging of that 
population, will, of course, be present in two other veterans facili- 
ties within the State. This will further impact on the Phoenix facil- 
ity, since this is the laundry site for all Arizona VA Medical Len- 

te We will need to replace an aging plant, and expand its produc- 
tion capability to meet the increased demand for service. 
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As we increase the number of inpatients beds, and the huge in- 
crease in outpatient visits, the need for additional clinical services 
becomes even more important The ability to provide a full range 
diagnostic and therapeutic modality, such as cardiac catherixation, 
radiation therapy onaite, becomes most important 

It is important that we have the ability to add existing and de- 

rf^WJ 60 ^ 0 * 0 ** to amamentarium of medicine at this 
Medical Center. 

As we look to the immediate future of veterans needs, we should 
Pjo^® &r the opportunity to revise and improve these services. 
™ VA Regional Office new occupies leased space in a building 
about 1 mile away from the Medical Center. 
• Nationally, the Veterans Administration is on a progressive 
basis, co-locating regional offices at medical center sites where land 
is available. 

Several efficiencies of operation result from co-location in addi- 
tion to providing a single location for the veteran seeking services. 

On another level of concern of veterans is to have a State veter- 
ans home to serve the rapidly aging veteran population. Should 
this concept ever be realised, having it located in close proximity to 
medical services would be desirable both from the standpoint of 
cost and from the rapid accessibility to medical services. 

Because we are landlocked on three sides, the future of this Med- 
ical Center is directly linked to the availability of a portion of the 
land in question, should it be no longer used for its present mis- 
sion. 

We will require 16 acres to meet the short term expansion needs 
and for the longer term projections for co-location and a veterans 
home. A 4-acre square parcel immediately adjacent to the south- 
west corner of the existing property would be most suitable. 

Let me point out that about SO years ago a decision was made to 
reduce the available land for veterans use at our medical facility 
by accessing several acres. This proved to be extremely shortsight- 
»* the light of the tremendous growth of Phoenix and the State. 

We are landlocked and if we are shortsighted in the use of the 
land in question, we will not have a remedy at that time when it is 
most urgently needed. Our concern is that we do provide for the 
future, though we cannot see the needs as clearly as we wish. 

I appreciate the opportunity to serve in this capacity to bring the 
needs to this committee and to present to you today a summary of 
pur interest in the Phoenix Indian School property should it 
become available. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Bourne follows:] 
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STATEMENT FROM RAY U BOURNE 
• Director, Carl T. Hayden Veterans Administration Medical Center ^ 
Seventh Street and Indian School Road ^. 

Phoenix* Arcana 85012 - 

'."■■iff 

... .. , : . • . . .; .If"':* 

The growth of the Phoenix veteran population and the increase in the ^ 

♦verage age of the veteran requires an addition to the facilities 4t the ■ 

present site of the Phoenix Veterans Administration Medical Center. The 

:«Ht*«g Veterans Administration property, including the recently acquired 

Health and Huaan Services property, is inadequate to support future expansion. £ 

The veteran population within the primary service areas of the Phoenix 

Veterans Administration Medical Center, which includes Maricopa County. Is 

projected to increase by 6* between now and 1995 to a total of 250.510. The ■ 

aost significant increase Is the nunber of veterans over the age of 65 which 

will increase by 101* by the year 2000 to a total of 94.460. We will need to 
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increase our ability to serve this population growth In two *ays. First, we 
'•a* need to add as -my as 130 beds. Second, the Ambulatory Care Department 
«««t..be prepared for an outpatient workload of 214,000 visits, a 49* increase 
over our present outpatient workoad of 144,000 annual visits. A clinical 
expansion project has been conceptualized to provide these proposed facilities. 
To preserve the functional integrity of the existing fedical Center, our expan. 
sion site is to the west of the existing facility. 

The increase in total numbers of veterans, and aging of that population 
will, of course, be present in the two other veterans facilities within the 
State. This will impact upon the Phoenix facility since this is the laundry 
site for all Arizona VA medical centers. We will need to replace an aging 
plant and expand its production capability to meet increased demand for 
service. 

As we increase the number of inpatient beds and the huge increase in 
outpatient visits, the need for additional clinical services becomes even more 
important. The ability to provide a full range of diagnostic and therapeutic 
modalities, such as cardiac catheterization and radiation therapy, on site 
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Ucomes nost Import int. It 1$ important thit Mi have the ability to add 
listing and developing technology to the eimamefttarium of medicine at this 
Medical Center, 

A$ m look to the teed i ate future of veteran needs, we should provide 

for the opportunity to revise and Improve these service*. The ¥A Regional 

Office no* occupies leased space in a building about one mile away from the 

Medical Center. Nationally, the Veterans Administration 1s on a progressive 

basis — co-locating regional offices at medical center sites whera land is 

available. Several efficiencies of operation result from co-location in 

addition to providing a single location for the veteran seeking services. 

On another level is the concern of veterans to have a state veterans home 

« 

to serve the rapidly aging veteran population. Should this concept be 
realized, having it located in close proximity to medical services would be 
desirable both from the standpoint of cost and from rapid accessibility to 
medical services. 

Because we are land locked on three sides, the future of this Medical 
Center is directly linked to the evellab* .y of a portion of the land in 
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question, should It no longer be used for its present Mission. W* wit! 
requir. 16 acre* to Met tne tbort tern expansion mods end for the lonser 
tem projections for co-location end e veterans now. A 4-ecre squire parcel 
fceedletely adjacent to tne southwest corner of the existing property would tie 
■ost suitable. 

1 appreciate the opportunity to present to you today a sumary of our 
interest in tne Phoenix Indian School property. Thank you. 



Mr. DsConon! [presiding]. Mr. Bourne, thank you very much for 
your testimony. 

I see that Congressman Rhodes has to leave. 

Do you have any questions you want to ask? 

Mr. Rhodes. No, thank you, Senator, I think the testimony was 
very complete, and I appreciate Mr. Bourne s comments. 

Mr. Bourns Thank you. ' ' . 

Mr. DeConcini. Mr. Bourne, I thank you, too, for the tremendous 
effort and leadership you have given. * , 

I take it from your statement that your projections are that you 
need 16 acres? 

Mr. BOURN*. Yes, sir. ; . 

Mr. DeConcini. And obviously that is more than parking? 

Mr. Bourne, Yes, sir. Parking would be the. very smallest part of 
the use of this land. We would use this land for clinical expansion, 
for the expansion of beds, for the work services that go along with 
that kind of—- , _ , , _ 

Mr. DeConcini. Given the resources from the Federal Govern- 
ment from the VA, the Veterans Administration, what do you 
think the time schedule would be for use of that 16 acres? 

Mr. Bourns. Well, we are planning at this time, we are hopeful 
that we would be under construction in 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. DeConcini. 4 to 5 years, and that would be for the total use 
of it, or most,— at least a substantial part of it? 

Mr. Bourns. Yes, sir. It would be for that expansion of approxi- 
mately 130 beds and mm n . 

Mr. DeConcini. And, just out of curiosity, Mr. Bourne, have you 
had to close a ward? 

Mr. Bourns Yes, sir, at the hospital. 

Mr. DeConcini. As of last Sunday? 

Mr. Bourns Yes, sir, I did. , t 

Mr. DeConcini. And what has that done to the veterans capabil- 
ity, veterans accessibility here? 

Mr. Bourns It's reduced it to a degree and that we today have 
about 86 percent occupancy in our hospital with those 130 beds out 
of service, and we've— that exceeds the occupancy rate that is de- 
sirable because we don't have the beds immediately available when 
a veteran comes to us, and we have to do a considerable amount of 

^ U Slr U, feK^NcrNi to ^ e the Administration and the Congress made 
the funds available, you could use that ward today? 

Mr. Bourns Yes, sir. I could have used it a long time ago. 

Mr. DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bourne, you say you want 16 acres of land 
for more facilities, clinical facilities for that hospital ward? 

Mr. Bourns Yes, sir. t . , 

The Chairman. Isn't this going to bring in more visitors, and 
doesn't it aggravate your parking problem a good deal? 

Mr. Bourne. Yes, of course, it will. 

As we add staff, and add patients, and add visitors, it would 
make our parking problem worse. 

But ! think that is going to happen regardless of the— it is hap- 
pening now, and it will be worse if we don't provide for that cer- 
tainty. 

1?G 
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The Chairman. Given your druthers, you have to make room for 5 
beds and clinics over parking? 2 
Mr. Bournr. Yes, sir, | 
The Chairman. Ail right * 
Mr. Bournr. That's the first priority. ? 
The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator McCain? ^ 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. J 

Thank you for being here, Mr. Bourne. I just would like to know ;:=£ 
. if you have had any. or your staff, or the VA has had any discus* , ^ 
sions with the city of Phoenix or the proposed developers as to your 
needs in trying to get some agreement so that there is some 
common position on what exactly is what you need? 

Mr. Boubnk. Yes, we have, Senator McCain, We attended a 
meeting chaired by councilman Adams at the county building here, 
where our needs were discussed with the group at that time. 

The proposed developer, the Collier Enterprises, has met with us 
on one occasion, and has discussed their interest and willingness to 
work with us in being neighbors if that should develop. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate your help here today. 

Mr. UkConctni. Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman, Senator OeConcini. 

Mr. DtCoNciNi. 1 have to take leave to go to Arizona State Uni- 
versity for a speaking engagement I want to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the hearings and accommodating my participation in 
them. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you for appearing and help on this 
matter, not only today but in the past. 

We'll now here from Mr. Paul winslow, chairman of the Phoenix 
Citizens' Advisory Committee. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL WINSLOW, CHAIRMAN, PHOENIX CITIZENS' 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL PROPER- 
TY 

Mr. Winslow. Chairman Udall, and members of the committee, 
as the representative of the We, the People Constituency of the 
part of this process 

The Chairman. Could we have a little bit of order? MR. Wins- 
low. We do appreciate the opportunity to have a voice in this pro- 
ceedings. We seem to be the low element on the totem pole, typical- 
ly, ana we seem to be the last to know, and we are sometimes dis- 
posed to figure out but as the chairman of this Citizens' Advisory 
Committee, I woulu like to try and reflect my impressions of what 
our committee has heard, and what I believe to be, at least the 
major sentiments in the city of Phoenix from the citizens them- 
selves. 

It is difficult for a city and its citizens to react quickly to any 

kind ofproposal of this nw 1 itude 

The Chairman. Could you just spare just 1 minute? 
Mr. Winslow, Sure. 
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The Chairman. Could we have a little better order? It is hard to 
hear the witnesses, 

g&.l^w: Ast «Si it is difficult for the city for us £ 
citizens - to react quickly to proposals such as this. To date, the clo- 
i^of Indian School, to us, is justa rumor, and the impacts of the 
closure andthe potential use of the property aren't really yet in 
focus by those of us out in the general population. 

City planning process is a slow process, and to be meanmgful, it 
reqi™ a lotof ideas to be presented and debated and digested, 
and modified, and then represented. . 

The dtv of Phoenix has recently gone through this process, and 
it has adopted a general plan, which I think is unique as plans go 
forX^mtry. And I thinkthe city of Phoenix L trying to become 

adapted the ideal that the highest and 
best use for this property was open space. The general plan that 
was adopted was based on involvement, a citizen involved planning 
nmess which the mayor spoke of earlier. And this planning proc- 
KfSon the ideTthat this land was primarily the open 

8I Some S of e the plans that have been presented and that were in 
public domain were not probably annotated to the detail that 
would imply the original citizens committee's intent for these, but, 
%S£(P2m, the planthat was adopted by the city of Phoenix does 
call for this particular property to be used primarily as >ope n^pace 
For our purposes, it proposes for a specific piece of property, lhe 
use has to be taken in context with the surroundings to determine 

^I^rn^in^Thf 'potential impacts is really 
committeeistrying to do. In terms of trying to feed that informa- 
tion back to the city council. « 

More importantly is looking at the long term consequences of 
any decision that is made on a piece of property such as ttns. 

Planning by definition is preparing for the future To *v* end, 
we must look at the significance of this use at least 25 t ears 
down the road. Those of you, and also Mr. Campbell, I . k*. r\. naye 
She c over the lO-year period, the last 10 years when our city 
was graced with only a half dozen highrise buildings. Building e 

ne &°the mterim!n^yWg^ have been built to the point today 
that a^oupTe of Whrises are being developed and they are almost 
not seen. They have faced into the mass as other highrises have 
grown. And so we czn look to the next 60 years where we nviU un- 
doubtedly have more significant density in this part of the city. 
And planning for open space will be seen as a wise forethought for 

^iSd Uhink that what, that the problem is from our sfcteof the 
fence, as citizens, is trying to perceive what t^W*^***^ 
in the future, and convey our concerns and our hopes and our tears 
to you who are in the position of setting some of the destiny of this. 

And I relate it to the change that happened in technology when 
the Wright Brothers flew the first plane. It was about 20 years 
until we had Lindbergh cross the ocean by himself; and then it was 
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another SO years before we had somebody put something into 
space, and then another 15 years, we had people on the moon. 

The reason I use that illustration is to say that 50 years from 
now, Phoenix, at the rate that it is growing, is going to be an en* 
tirely different area, and the forethought that the city of Phoenix 
is putting into the concern about providing open space looks to that 
iggue* 

The citizens of Phoenix are concerned about their city and its 
planning* About 1 year or so ago, there is a significance on the 
case, on a piece of property on a mqjor site* Certainly, not really 
the scale of this site, but the dtiaens of Phoenix came out to a 
zoning hearing that was held in a 1500-seat auditorium, where 
people had to stand in line outside the door and take a number 
before they could come in when someone else left. 

That was also televised live, and it probably had a record setting 
att for a television audience for a 5- or 6-hour duration of 
pro£*aMy any other public sponsored program in the history of 
Phoenix. 

I think that what this semi is that there is a sleeping giant of 
public concern that really nasn't focused yet on this issuo. We 
haven't really faced the realities of what the impacts of what the 
change of potential use of municipal property is. 

And so our citizens committee has had a series of public meet- 
ings, and has advertised and had some public hearings, and I would 
like to give you a couple of quick thoughts of their primary con- 
cerns, and I think the first and overriding concern that was ex- 
pressed was whether the school closure was really necessary, and 
whether it is in the best interest of both the Indian community and 
the city of Phoenix* 

However, if the Indian School is closed, then the overwhelming 
sentiment of the population is that the city of Phoenix should take 
the primary role in the planning of this property, even to the 
point, if necessary, of trying to figure out a way to acquire it 

Many feel that the property should remain strictly park and 
open space totally to use for recreational and cultural purposes; 
and others believe that some commercial use that is consistent 
with the development of open space is acceptable to generate reve- 
nue for maintenance and development of park and cultural facili- 
ties and to compensate the Indian community for their obvious 
losses. 

Other significant concerns presented were for the historic struc- 
tures on the site. These buildings are part of the heritage of Phoe- 
nix and deserve to be recognized in whatever the disposition this 
property is. 

Also concern for traffic and surrounding, both on the property 
and surrounding areas, and to what extent this committee can 
have any impact on assuring that these issues are taken into con- 
sideration before any final disposition is made. Our committee will 
continue to evaluate the impacts of various land use options and 
public comment 

But in conclusion, the citizens of Phoenix are concerned about 
the fate of this property and its impacts on our city* Because of the 
ambiguity of the closing of the school, our community has not yet 
focused on this issue* 
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It undoubtedly will in the month* that follow. This large parcel 
adjacent to but not within a current urban village core or the area 
donated as intense and highrise development, will have a major 
lonKterm impact on the development of the heart of the city. 

Any use other than the current planned park or recreational 
type use should be/ of course, the sole prerogative of the city of 

I think we would ask for you not to, for expediency sake, solve 
one problem without ensuring that we are not just passing the 
problem in a different fom to another entity. 

Thank you. r?-T*'- : . ■ 

[Prepared statement of Bar. Winslow follows:] 
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Ifc *» difficult for a city end it* citisana to react sickly to * 
proposal such u that being dlacuseed today, to data, cloture of the 
Indian School is only « rumor. The impacts of clonic end the 
ffftt-, ^ i * 1 * the property arc not yet in focus. 

City planning is a alow process. To he amanlngf ul / it mulw 14ms 
to bo prtHotsi, debated, digested, oodif Ud and represented, lbs 
City of Phoenim ha* com through that process recently. In adopting 
lt« currant general plan, the highest end heat use determined for 
this ait* Ms* perk end opan apace, the general plan was based on e 
citisen involved planning process which alto focused on open space as 
the primary use of this land. 

(than a use is proposed for a specific piece of property, that use 
exist he taken in context vita its surrounding* to determine potential 
impacts. Mors importantly, however, is looking at the long-term 
couequencss of any decision. Planning by definition ia preparing 
for the future. To that end, on* auet look et tl* significance of 
this land and its us* in at ieaat a 25- to 50-yeer ttae irame. Those 
of you that may have been in Phoenix ten years ago, know that only a 
half dosen high-rise hulldinja graced our skyline. Construction of a 
new one was a spectacular event. In the interim, many high-rises 
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ha*s baaa built* Currtntly, two art undtr construction ytt go all 
but urmoticad, ftith tha rapid growtfc utt Photoix bu txptritnctd, 
SO t«ati will undoubtedly bring significant danslty to this part of 
tha city* Planning for algnlf leant opao spsca oow will ba aaan u 
wist fortthought in tht futura. 

tha citlitns of Phosnis art concaraad about tht planning of thtir 
city* aust a yaar or to ago, om sonlng caaa on a significant piaca 
of proparty, though not marly tha also of this m, Manning 
— ... Coanission btarings vara htld in a 1,500-taat thaatar. Hot only 414 
concsrnsd cltisaas fill ths thaatar bayond capacity, thay uaitad In 
lint to gat a aaat whtn otbara laf t. tbay also watchad tha 
tavtral -hours-long pcocaadinf li*a on public taltvision, in rtcord 
auabsrs* This slttping giant of public concarn has not yat bacoaa 
conscious to tha raalltiss of what you art cooaidtring htrt today* 
Our cltistns coaalttta has bagun to gtt a saapling of thtir faalings 
f ron tha public atatinga and haarlnga wa hairs hold. 

Sfca first concarn thsy aapraaaad was wbsthsr tha school closers was 
ntctssary or in tha bast Intarsst of both tha Indian Co—unity and 
tht city. • Howaw, if ths school is closad, orsrwhalaing santiaant 
ia that tha City of Pboanix tafca tha priaary rola in planning and, if 
appropriata or ntctisary, to aguirt tha proptrty. Many fatl ths 
props rty should rtaaln strictly para and optn spaca for racraational 
and cultural us*. Othars balisva that •earn coaasrclal usa is 
accsptabia to ganarata rtvanut for aaintananca and davalopatnt of 
park and cultural facilitiaa and to coapansata tht Indian Co—unity 
for thtir loss. 




Other significant concerns presented were for historic structures an 
the site. Dmm b u ilding s tii part of the heritage of Fbocnix. 
Traffic and parting compatibility with both tba surrounding araaa and 
the wt of the property ere also of concern • Our coaftlttee will 
continue to evaluate tba iapects of various land use options and '_. 
public cotasnt. 



In conclusion the citisens of Phocnls ara concerned about tha fata 
of this property and ita Infects on our city* lacausa of tha 
aablgulty of tha closing of tha schools our i n—unitj baa not rat 
foeuaad on thia issue. Xt undoubtedly will In tha aonthe that 
follow* Ibie lar«« parcel adjacent to but not within tha currant 
urban village cora or araa designated as intense and high-rise 
development, will hart a aajor long-term lapact on tha development of 
tha heart of ths city. Any usa othar than the current planned park 
should be solely the prerogative of the city, (at us not* for 
expediency* solve one problem without ensuring that wa ara not just 
passing on tha problem in a different for* to another entity* 
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The Chaolman. Senator McCain? 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Ch a irm a n . 

And. thank you for your statement 

In response to a question I had for the mayor, he said that he 
felt that within 3 or 4 months that the city could come up with a 
pretty specific proposal as to the d i s posi t i o n of the land. 

What is your estimate? . 

Mr. Wenslow. The mayor carries a very big^ weapon. He can 
probably point us in a direction, and we will make every effort to 
Jneefc that. I think that it is possible for us to come back with a 
fairly significant list of impacts and potential recommendations on 
some directions in that time period. It is a complex issue, and I can 
assure you that we will do our best to try. ^ 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, and thank you for the countless i hours 
you have spent on this and other issues that affect the city of Phoe- 
' nix. 

Thank you. . 
The Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen. Thank you very much; 
We will now hear from Mr. Roice Norwood of the Federation of 
Federal Employees. 
Mr. Norwood? 

STATEMENT OF ROICE NORWOOD, LOCAL NO. 3«7. PHOENIX, 
f NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INFFE1 

Mr. Nobwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I am Hoke Norwood from the National Federation of Federal 
Employees. I am a member of the Phoenix Indian High School staff 
and faculty. I am here today addressing you as a representative of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees, better know as 
NFFE— not as a representative of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees is pleased to 
appear at this oversight hearing on the proposed closure of Phoe- 
nix Indian High School , 

As a representative of the major , of the Indian Affairs employ- 
ees, including all existing off-reservation boarding schools, we are 
vitally concerned with the education of Indian children. 

We have represented the staff at the Phoenix Indian High Schoo 
since 1967. We have been— and so are intimately familiar with all 
aspects of the school's strengths and weaknesses. 

I might add that I have been employed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for 24% years; I have been at Phoenix Indian School 12% 
years: 10 years at Sherman Indian School, and 2 years at Xhilocco. 

So, you might say that 1 have been around, and I have been over 
the road, and I am a battle-scarred warrior. NFFE believes that the 
proposed closure of Phoenix Indian School would be contrary to the 
best interests of the Indian children, and so we oppose the propos- 
al. 

The February 3, 1987, report from the Assistant Secretary Swim- 
mer to House Speaker Wright includes a fairly accurate description 
of the problems at the school. However, I want to point out one 
thing that is highly suspect, and that is Mr. Swimmer s allusion to 
an approximate figure of $505 million to renovate the property. 



We feel that that it overblown, overstated, and X think it is de- 
signed to incite Congress' interest in this day and age of Gramm- 
Rudman, budget reductions, and tremendous concerns about the 
cost of the Federal Government 

However, the report fails to state that these problems were 
caused mainly by the years of neglect on the part of the Bureau. 
We at Phoenix Indian High School feel "set up" after years of ig- 
noring our need for physical renovation, rehabilitation, the Bureau 
claims that our school is too run down to save. 

Our last major capital improvements project was completed in 
1975, That was the new gymnasium and the renovation of the stu- 
dent union facility. 

The report also fails to discuss one of Phoenix Indian High 
School's biggest as s ets t he school's dose proximity to the Indian 
communities of the Southwest 

Donald Antone and chairman Moore allude to this. 

Because of the relative nearness of Phoenix Indian High School, 
our staff has developed a close rapport with parents to discuss reg- 
ularly their children's school performance and their social develop- 
ment ••" 

In fact we have gone out of our way to ensure that this rapport 
and open tine of communication has been firmly established and 
has continued to be exer cised. We can run a student out on a mo- 
' ment's notice to see their parents. We can go out and talk to them; 
we can take the student with us. 

We are also close enough so our staff can bring students to their 
homes when necessary. Parents know and trust us. This relation- 
ship would be lost if Phoenix Indian High School is permitted to 
close. 

I would also like to invite your attention to the 19th page of Mr. 
Swimmer's report. The 19th page of this report intimates that the 
Indian community and Indian leaders and tribal groups concur in 
this recommendation of Mr. Swimmer's; and from the testimony 
that you have heard here this morning, particularly from Mr. 
Antone and Mr. Moore, you can see that ttusTis not the case. 

Additionally, I would like to point out that our Phoenix Indian 
School board, which is the embodiment of this tribal representation 
was not formally and officially notified of this hearing this morn- 
ing; they learned of this hearing this morning through me Monday 
afternoon; and I am not a representative of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 1 represent the employees of the school actually. 

I think that this should be brought to your attention because it is 
significant in light of those comments that have been made here 
this morning. 

When the Bureau met with parents, tribal representatives and 
community leaders in the spring of 1986, the Indian people made 
clear their desire for the continued option of sending students to an 
off-reservation boarding school. 

The need for a specialised facility to serve those students with 
alcohol and substance abuse problems was also recognized. We be- 
lieve parents were misled into expecting that such a facility would 
open m Phoenix in September 1987 upon the closure of Phoenix 
Indian High School the previous May. 
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In reality, of course, a new school focusing on the treatment of 
drug and alcohol abuse would be at least 2 years away. Had this 
been clear, it is likely that parents would have made their opposi- 
tion to the closing of Phoenix Indian High School more strenuous. 

There is no question in my mind, having close affiliation with a 
large number of parents that this is true. 

™ off-reservation boarding schools 011 a vital need for Indian 
students whose ed ucatio nal and social service needs cannot be met 
in other settings. NFFE has expressed this position for many years 
and voiced our objections prior to the closings of Chilocco, Seneca, 
Concho, and Mr. Edgecumbe, Stuart Indian School in Nevada, and 
Uintah Mountain School in Utah. 

In fact, through its actions over the past several years, the 
Bureau has actively discouraged parents from sending children to 
off-reservation boarding schools. 

Funding levels have been reduced so that the off-reservation 
boarding schools have been unable to develop programs and aggres- 
sively recruit students. 

Student enrollment levels have been artificially kept down by 
making admission standards more rigorous and by making the ap- 
plication process more cumbersome. 

Finally, as we mentioned earlier, physical plants have been ne- 
glected so that off-reservation boarding schools become less attrac- 
tive alternatives for parents and students. The Bureau should not 
be able to use its own efforts to sabotage a school and its programs 
to justify that school's closing. 

This has already been addressed by numerous people who have 
preceded me, and I appreciate the comments that were made by 
you gentlemen, and it is my pleasure to come in behind and rein- 
force what they said. 

Use National Federation of Federal Employees (NFFE] is also 
concerned over the prospects for the staff we represent in the even 
Phoenix Indian High School is dosed. Many of our members have 
spent their careers in the education of Indian children and would 
like to continue working in this field. 

Positions within the BIA are being cut back, however. We worry 
that many employees will not be offered outplacement opportuni- 
ties. Staff, as well as students, will be forced to suffer because of 
the Department of the Interior's action and Boss Swimmer's recom- 
mendation. 

In conclusion, NFFE opposes the proposed closure of Phoenix 
Indian High School. The school's service to Indian students should 
not be ended. Rather, we recommend that Congress investigate the 
Bureaus undermining of off-reservation boarding schools and see 
that these schools are g*.ven the resources needed to fulfill their im- 
portant mission. 

I would like to answer any questions concerning the school and 
its current situation. 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Norwood follows:] 
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Ths national Federation of Federal taployee* i* pleased to appear at 
this oversight bearing on the propoeed cioaura of the Phoenix Indian 
Sigh School iPiHS). as tha representative of tha majority of Eureau 
of Jodie* Affairs employees, inciudii all tha ssiating 

of f-raasrvatiou boarding schools, we ara vitally concerned with tha ? 
education of Indian children* Wa have reprsaentad the staff hara at ^ ^ 

PISS aince 1967, and ao ara intimately familiar with all aspscta of 
tha achool'a atrangtha and w smknesa aa. wn baliavaa tha propossd 
cioaura of piss would ha contrary to tha hast intaraats of tha 
Indian children, and ao we oppoaa tha proposal. 

Tha February 3, 1917 raport fro* Aaaiatant Secretary Swimmer to 
Boua* Speafcar Wright includes a fairly accurata daacription of tha 
problems at PIBS, particularly tha extensive repairs required by our 
phyeical plant. However* tha raport fails to atats that thasa 
probla«a were cauaad mainly by tha yaars of neglect on tha part of 
tha Bureau. Wa at PIHS faal •set up" - after yaars of ignoring our 
naad for physical renovation and rehabilitation, tha Bureau claims 
that our school is too run down to save* 

Tha raport also faila to discuss one of PlSS's biggest *m**tm, tha 
school* & close proximity to the xndian communities of the southwest. 
Because of the relative nearness of PISS, our staff ha* developed a 
close rapport with parents to discuss ragularly their children's 
school performance and social davelopsttnt. We are close enough that 
our staff can bring students to their homes when necessary. Parents 
ki -*# and trust us* This relationship would be lost if PIUS is 
permitted to close* 
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Uhm tha lurtau met with paranta * tribal rapraaentative* «od 
community leadare in the Spring of im, the Indian people made 
cImt their desire for the continued optica of mending students to 
an of f-reservatioo boarding school* tha Mad for a specialised 
facility to serve those students with alcohol and substance abuse 
problems was also recognised* tfa baliava paranta war* misled into 
expecting that such a facility would open in Fboeai* in September 
1917 upon tha closura of FIHB ths psevious Nay. la reality, of 
course, a new school focuaing oo tha treatment of drug and alcohol 
abuaa would ba at laast two yaara away* Sad this baan clear, it ia 
likely that paranta would hava made thair opposition to closing P1B$ 
more strenuous. 

tha off -reservation boarding schools (ORBS) fill s vital rola for 
Indian etudenta whosa aducational and social sarvica naads cannot be 
nt in othar settinge. HFFB has expressed this position for many 
yaara and voicad our objactiona prior to tha closings of Chilocco* 
Seneca* Concho, and Mt. Kdgecumbe schools. Howevsr, tha Bureau 'a 
administration doaa not shara thia commitment. In fact, through its 
actions ovar tha past several yaars tha Buraau has activel, 
discouraged parants from sanding children to tha ORBS. Funding 
level* hava baan rsducad so that ORBS hava basn unabla to develop 
programs and aggressively racruit students* Studsnt enrollment 
lsvals havs basn artificially kept down by asking Admission 
standards mora rigorous and by asking tha application procass aora 
cumbersome. Finally, as wa mentioned earlier, physical plants hava 
baan naglsctad so that ORBS became lass attractivs altarnativas for 
parants and students. Tha Bureau should not ba abla to uss its own 
af forts to sabotage a school and its programs to justify that 
school's closure. 
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**tt in aito concaraad ovar ttta pro*p#cta for tha ataff wa rapraaant 
in tba avant PISS it cloMd* Many of our «u6tn hava apant tH#ir 
ctrnri in tha aducation of Indian chudran and would Ufca to 
continua working in this fiald. Positions within tha UA ara baing 
out bads, howviri and w worry that oaay a*ployaa* will not ba 
offarad placaoant opportuaitiaa. Staff aa wall aa atudanta will b« 
forcad to auffar bacauaa of tha AdJainiatratica'a actiona. 

Xn concluaion, MFFE oppoaaa tha propoaad cloaura of Fboanix Indian 
High School. Tha achool'a aarvica to Indian atudanta thould not ba 
and ad. Rathar, wa racoawand that tha Coograaa invaatigata tha 
luraau'a undaraining of off-raaarvatico boarding achooXt and aaa 
that thaaa achoola ara gi van, tha raaourca* ftaadad to fulfill thair 
important aitaion* 
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The Chairman. I have one question. The report of Mr. Swimmer, 
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there wasn't if you had to dote one or the other* it wax a pretty 
dote call; and that if you could dose the Phoenix one, you could do 
tome thinge along the line* that ire are studying today, but you 
didn't have any similar benefit in California. # v 

You don't agree obviously. If you had to dote one of the two 
schools, which would you dote? 

Mr. Norwood. That puts me right on the spot, Mr. Chairman. I 
appreciate your question, I really don't want to get into a beauty 
contest, and as I mentioned I did spend 10 years at Sherman, and! 
have great admiration and respect for the school and its taahty; 
however, our school is simply located and accessible to the Indian 
population and the Indian parents, and I personally have taken 
students to the reservation to counsel their parents, and that ready 
accessibility has enabled me to develop the rapport with a wide 
number of parents. 

And, yes,! feel that Phoenix Indian School would serve the inter- 
ests of the Indian community best . n 

The Chairman. All right Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Campbell. One question, Mr. Norwood. Thank you for your 

Trous testimony, 
don't want to get too far away from the issue, but last week, 
when I was making preparation to come down here, I called several 
friends in education in the BIA, and asked them who was going to 
appear to testify; and they told me that someone in the hierarchy 
had told them specifically that some of the employees in education 
were specifically told not to appear. 
Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Norwood. Mr. Cnairman, and, Mr. Campbell, I appreciate 
your presence here with us today, Mr. Campbell, I am from Colora- 
do. I bought retirement land there, and will be retiring back there 
eventually, maybe sooner than I expected 

SSJ^orwood. Yes, 1 do have indirect hearsay information that 
in fact, employees were directed, that they would not appear, could 
not testify. There were employees asked if they could attend this 
morning's hearing, and they were told if you have leave of some 
sort that you can take, and you are not needed in your duty, we 
would 1m»vo no objection* 

They were specifically told—and as far as the employees are con- 
cerned rightfully so because we are the exclusive representative, 
and I am here speaking on behalf of the employees. But the hierar- 
chy that you allude to, in all block question was told that they 
would not have a pretence here today. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Norwood. I might add that if you are going to carry through 
with your walk about on Phoenix Indian High School campus 
today, I would be honored to be invited, and, if I am invited, I can 
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certainly steer you toward the people that can give you some very Jl 

poignant answers to your questions. % 

The Chairman. Well, this is going to be an open hike, if I survive 

at all We are going to hike around the campus as soon as this # 

hearing concludes, which I hope will be about 12 o'clock. J 

Mr. No* wood. We've got 106 acres* but we'll limit it to 34. | 

The Chairman. Right Where does the : .j t 

Mr. Campbxll. By the way, I am going to retire in Arizona. .$ 



[Laughter] 
TheCiu 



iairman. Where does the hike begin? 
. The Voicr. Principal's office. 
.'. The Chairman. Principal's office, administration building? 

Mr. Norwood. Yes, sir, the principal is standing by for your ar- 
rival. - '• •' •; 

The Chairman. All right I just want to welcome anybody who 
wishes to join us there. 

We have been joined by Congressman Jon Kyi, who is interested 
in this matter. He couldn't be with us not for all of the morning, 
but part of it We are delighted to have you here, and appreciate 
your interest in the legislation and tne problem before us. 
Would you care to make a statement? 

Mr. Kyl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Yes, I would like to make a 
very brief statement 
The Chairman. Yes, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JON KYL, A UA REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. Kyl. Thank you. I apologize, first of all, for not being here 
for the entire period. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that all of us have thanked you privately, 
and we thank you publicly again for making this opportunity avail- 
able for everyone to express themselves. I share with others the 
notion that this is an historic opportunity for us, and it is my view 
that everyone can come out a winner if this whole matter is han- 
dled properly. 

And I have thought that the primary goal is to dispose of a Fed- 
eral asset, maximizing its utility; and, to that end, we can add to 
an important wildlife habitat in another part of this country; we 
can make needed improvements to our veterans hospital; we can 
add to the tax base and the economic growth of Phoenix; we can, at 
the same time assure quality development with public amenities, 
and we can assure that the educational needs of Indian children 
are met 

I do not think we should necessarily consider our job finished if 
we accomplish all of these goals. At this stage, I don't think we 
should foreclose other opportunities. One that has been suggested 
is to maximize the benefit* to our Ir^'an communities in the Salt 
River Valley by dedicating a part of ; Jm land to resolve problems 
in closing the outer loop of the freeway system that will serve ev- 
eryone in this valley, by allowing the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa In- 
dians to, in effect trade land for land, we could provide the neces- 
sary right-of-way for this community freeway, without causing the 
tribe to suffer a reduction in the side of the reservation. 
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And we could avoid the unnecessary destruction of hundreds of 
homes with all its attendant costs. . 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that before c o nc luding that it cannot 
work, we might at least consider dealing with both Indian land 
issues for the good of the entire community, and at least keep .this 

° l ^L^^^ever we do, I know that we will do it together after 
considering all the options, and I certainly pledge my cooperation 
in working with you toward that end. ■ 

The Chaoman. Thank you, Omgressman Kyi, You may have to; 
crotiHwtiiniii** our colleague. ~ 

All right, thank you very much, We will now proceed to near 
fromMr.RoyCawley of the Collier Jfchmlp:' ; . ... 

Mr. McCain. Mr. Oiairman, as the witnesses take their position 
of right, just state that unfortunately I have to leave around 11:30 
ajn,, so I will not perhaps be able to question the witness. 

X am glad that Mr. Cawley is here. I appreciate his efforts in re- 
solving this issue, and if I could also comment about the last wit- 
ness' statement on the part of the Sierra Club, and the Audubon 
Society, and others. I am not surprised at all, but again disappoint- 
ed that there is no mention of the requirement of our taking care 
of the needs of the men and women who have served pur country, 
and I would hope that those organizations would at least give a 
passing consideration to the requirements for our veterans of the 
Pboeiux Indian School, and I am again disappointed but not sur- 
prised that they have not addressed the issue, but I am wny that I 
have to go before then, and I will try to get as much of the testimo- 
ny of the next witness as I can before I have to leave. 

Tbs Chairman. We understand. 

Mr. Caw'ey? 

STATEMENT OP ROY CAWLEY, PRESIDENT, REAL ESTATE 
DIVISION, COLLIER ENTERPRISES, NAPLES, FLORIDA 



Mr. Cawuev. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, and members of the committee. 
We certainly appreciate the opportunity to be here, and we will try 
and make our comments brief, and I don't think it is important tor 
us to review what we consider to be the substantial benefits of the 
lands in Florida and their impacts on the environment, and the im- 
portance of those impacts. . . , 
It is certainly obvious to me, in listening to the testimony and 
the responses from the committee that perhaps your knowledge 
may be greater than mine having looked at those issues for several 
dociiCsOs^ 

So, I think the question of whether or not those are important 

national assets is well recognized. 

I thought it might be of some interest, at least, to recognize how 
we of the Collier families-I represent Collier Enterprises; Mr. 
Barry Collier is also with me here today to represent the Collier 
Companies, and those two groups represent our lands in Florida 
coUectively, and we were asked sometime in 1985 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, representing that Gramm-Rudman was caus- 
ing considerable constraints upon their abilities to fund certain 
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projects, we would be interested to considering trades for the lands 
that w» held in Florida, recognixing that there was legislation in 
the House and the Senate addressing itself to the public acquisition 
of those properties. 

We agreed in cw pt, and were directed to look at several 
group of land huuings that were controlled by the Department of 
the Interior in the Western part of the United & .ite*. 

Observing the Indian School property, we concluded that was 
certainly a very important piece of property and given that the 
values had respective relevance, that would be a concept that we 
would certainly be. comfortable to explore further, and that could 
be resolved We are excited about that opportunity. 

We met with several members of the delegation, I believe, in 
late, mid-December of last year. It was announced in Arizona 
amongst what I might couch as mixed reviews. 

We have then proceeded in the last 1 V4 y are where I have been 
in Arizona 36 times and spent in excess of 100 days in meeting 
with many, many groups, many interested parties in trying at least 
to define who we were and how we got here. 

Certainly the Collier families view this as a very important of 
their family holdings, and would look for the opportunity to be a 
significant citizen within Phoenix, and concerned and interested 
about all the issues that have been highlighted here today. 

Rather than be confronted with the considerable negotiating 
powers of Senator McCain, Chairman Udall, we too support the 
VA s concerns about what lands that they need to have, and feel 
that it is important that those lands be planned in concert with 
what occurs fin the overall sight development 

The city of Phoenix, we believe, has responded exceptionally in 
terms of the due diligence that they had gone through in trying to 
determine whether we had the qualification, the characteristics, 
the attitude, and the civic concerns that they feel are important 
within their community. 

And we certainly applied that scrutiny. We are perfectly com- 
fortable to come into this community if we have that opportunity 
m the most positive ways and do believe that we can plan in this 
particular property to represent the best responsible interest of all 
the parties involved, that it can be a very significant part, and 
pleasant and exciting part of the growth of Phoenix. 

In terms of the closure of the Indian School, which is certainly 
the prerogative of Congress to decide, we have discussed with the 
ITCA on many occasions our views as to when that needs to occur. 
It is our view that that should occur at the point in time when the 
educational requirements of those displaced children are resolved. 

We have no urgency that must occur next month or next year. 
But, certainly, in the period of time that allows for those decisions 
and those discussions to be resolved in a way that takes care of 
what we consider also as very important issues. 

So, we come to you today, recognizing that there are significant 
questions, but we pledge ourselves, not only in the past but in the 
future to work with you, the city of Phoenix, the ITCA, and any 
other intei*. ,ted groups, including the Veterans Administration, tc 
come up with a concept and a plan that hopefully allows us all to 
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participate in a plan as I think Congressman Kyi relates can be a 1, 

win situation for all those involved • / . 3f 

With that, I would answer any questions, that you might nave. /.^ 

The Chairman. Thank you. ^ 

[ftepared statement of Mr. Cawley follows:] . : r ^ 
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Introduction 

Chairman Udell, members of the House Interior 
Committee/ my name is Roy Caw ley. I am president of the real 
estate division of Collier Enterprises* e Maples « Florida 
partnership involved in high Quality real estate development. 
I understand that your purpose here today is to discuss the 
Phoenix Indian School and the impact of its possible closure on 
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the Jtrixone Indian tribe* and the City of Shoenix. Matter* of 
Indian education are obviously outeide *y expertise. Co the 
other band* X appreciate the opportunity you bave provided mt 
to discues a related subject, in the avant Congres* authorise* 
cloaura of the acfcool, the Dep* rtaient of the Interior baa 
proposed a nethod of dieposing of the land in a way to gain the 
greatest benefite. The proposal la an interstate land exchange 
invoi* r< ag Collier-owned land* eur rounding the Everglade* 
national Park and the Big Cypress national Preserve and the 
federally-owned Phoenix Indian School* The proposed exchange 
ia unusual and exciting; ita consuswstion would provide 
enormous benefit* not only to national interact* but to local 
concern* aa well. Before z diecuee the propoaed exchange, I 
would like to review the variou* elements and interest a* 

BtC&glQUflfl 

Th« ffv*rol*d*t ggmvitM. A* you are well aware, the 
Everglades ia one of the »o*t algnif leant wildlife and wetlands 
ecosystems in the nation. Within the laat aix months, the 
isagaxine* of both the Sierra Club and the Wilderness Society 
have published aajor article* discussing the Everglade* end the 
importance of preserving this unique ecosystem. 
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The Everglades National Park was created on Kay 30, . 
1934/ and by 19**, it comprised 1,5 millionaires/ In 19?4, „ 
the Big Cypress national Preserve added enot&er one-half 
million acres. Mora recently* environiaentalists throughout 
nation have perceived the need to edd snother 200,000 acraa of 
privately hald land north and west of Big Cypress in order to 
- *n*ur« complete protection tor ell tine of the unique 
Everglade* ecosystem* 

Tha Everglades ecosystem is a water-driven system. 
Tha ragion racaiva* an average of S3 inches of rain par year. 
Water accumulates on thia land and nourishes vast areas of saw 
graas, traa islands* and hardwood hammocks* while slowly 
migrating sheet-like to the Tan Thousand Island* on tha eastern 
edge of tha Suit of Mexico. In addition, tha alow movement of 
tha water across tha land allows some of thia vital water to 
move downward through thai aoii to xacharga tha undarg round 
equifere which ara assentiei for potable and irrigation watar 
in south Florida. Th* land encompassed in tha proposad 
exchange will encompass sufficient adjacent areas to Big 
Cypress to protaot thm natural watar transport mechaniesu which 
ara essential to tha lift support syaten in this antira area. 

This intagratad watland systam contains tha sourca of 
tha most productive natural environment a on earth. This 
productivity in turn energises a food chain that supports 
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thousands of species of wildlife, many of which are important 
to cowrci, recreational activitiea, and Mnthatic purauita. 
Comxcial fUhiag, sport fishing, hunting for fl«« end wild 
hog, and ten* of thousandi of wading and water bird* ere 
important assets that are totally * product of the Everglades, 
in addition, the special habitat of this region is the home of 

several endangered species, #uch a* the Florid* panther (the 

most endangered American mammal) , tha wood stork, and tha west 
Indian manatae, 

A significant; number of land aalaa have occurred in 
the area in recent years, primarily involving recreation ^uaes 
auch ae hunting, fiahing, camping/ and so forth .However, an 
estimated 25% of the land is ussble aa farm land, and a 17,000 
acre citrue project has been planned within the proposed land 
exchange area. 

Acguieition will remove the threat off development and 
the opening of certain of the areas to agricultural activities, 
: which would otherwise altar the quality and quantity of the 
sheet flow into Big cypress and the Everglades national Park. 
If the additional private lands are added to the esisting 
protected lande, a splendid national treaaure will be conserved 
for the recreational, economic, and aesthetic benefit of all 
Americana. 
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CfiOUK. Approximately 145,000 acres of the proposed 
200,000 acre ecguiaition is owned by the Collie* interest*. 
The lend wis originally obtained in the early part of thie 
century by Barron a. Collier, who had the unique but relatively 
eimplm idea of street car advertising. A* a *ew York 
advertising man, some of hie early commissions were paid with 
undeveloped land in Florida. Later, Mr. Collier expended his 
original holdings. Today, the Collier assets include south 
Florida # s producing oil fields, vegetable and citrus faming, 
cattle reaching, lend holdings both in Florida end in Wyoming, 
real estate developments* and, until recently, the Haiti QiUx 
Itttt* Thm Collier assets are managed by two companies* the 
Barron Collier Companies and Collier Enterprises, beaded by the 
two branches of the family descended from Barron G. Collier. 

The Collier developments that ere either completed or 
underway include industrial and research perks, cossaercial, 
residential and mixed-use developments, and a resort complex 
featuring a golf course, marina, and condominiums. Collier 
developments are characterised by high quality land use 
planning end design elements coupled with strict sttention to 
environmental impacts. Their projects have deslt successfully 
with issuas involving stream flows, water conservation, water 
quality, waste disposal, plant and wildlife preservation, open 
space utilisation, densities, traffic dispersion, and various 
other impacts common to urban developments. 
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Collier is aleo committed to a process of obtaining 
input f rom various community interests who may be affected by 
develop**nt projects mod of incorporating My proposals or 
items that will increase the value and usefulness of tha 
project to the community* Tha Collier organisations hava a 
proud record of direct involvement in tha coamunitiee where 
they operate* For example, tha Colli** companies hava donated 
s&aarly 50,000 acxaa of land to municipal, county, state, and 
fadaral governments for schools/ parka, hoapitala # and 
preservation and recreation uses* 

city of Phoanix . In proposing to come and work in 
Phoenix, Collier has found a city that wwHs compatibly with 
its own approach to development . Phoenix is a thriving cantar 
for growth. Collie* has found its a lac tad political leadara to 
be dynamic and visionary, commit tad to working with thoaa who 
aaak to work with them in creating exciting environments. 
Collier has also found tha buainees leadership committed to 
-well planned growth, ever mindful that development can be 

planned and accompliahad only through the close cooperation of 
the public and private sectors. Finally, Mayor Godderd, 
members of the Phoenix City Council, the community interests at 
large, and Collier all agree that public uses, the "people 
apace, * must be of primary concern in sny develop«ent. 
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Phftfinj 5 IXOSM s^h^i- Shortly, I will wUin how 
Collier beets* involved with the Phoenix Indian School, but 
there are other* here today who cm you more background on 
th* school end its future. Xt would be inappropriate for mm to 
cement on tl*e Interior ©ep*rfcj*ent|s fecom^*tioi« regarding 
Indian education concerns , This is a matte? for your committee 
-to detarjaine, but Collier supports the effort* of the maber 
tribe* of the XnterTribal Council to ensure hieh quality 
education and adoleacent care* 

Kat&tin* Haagjtel . After the Second World War, the 
Veteran* Administration opened a hospital on a portion of the 
parcel owned by the federal government for the Indian School* 
The VA Medical Center now comprise* a bit wore than 20 acre*. 
Anticipated need* forecast that the veterans Hospital will need 
an additional approximately ten to fifteen acres within the 
next decade to *ervice its projected constituency well into the 
21* t century* 



Ihft Proposed Land Exchange 

Beginning*, interest in acquisition of the Collier 
land surrounding Big Cypress dates back to 1984. At that tita 
it became apparent that the east-west highway across aouthern 
riorida was to be converted to a limited access interstate 
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Thereafter, a proposal developed, through joint 
.negotiation* among the federal government, the State of 
Florida, the Florida environmental coaownity, and the 
Collier a* Hof* than 145,000 acres of the Collier land most 
critical to protection of the Everglades would fee acquired 
through a 20% contribution from the State of Florida and S0% 
f rom the federal government. In addition, the Colliers would 
he compensated for their land that would he condemned for the 
limited access interstate highway end for the severance rights 
from other collier property* 

Initially, the Department of the interior considered 
payment to the Colliers through general federal funds. Late in 
19 S5 /however, it became apparent that federal 
budget- tightening end Oramm-Rudmaa jeopardised the availability 
of federal funds for such activities. Officials et the 
Interior Department, however, suggested the possibility of a 
trade for federal lands. 

In late 1985 and early 1966, the Colliers reviewed a 
number of tracts, mostly in the west, interior had included in 
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highway, this limited access would greatly affect property ^ 
owners, including Collier, along the highway. In addition, the ^ 
Interior Department sought to acquire additional lands to 
protect the Everglades ecosystem. 
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its list the Phoenix lad ian School because it anticipated the 
future cloaure of the school, consistent with the ongoing 
federal policy favoring local on-reaervation educational 
facilities* Kaxly in ltai. Collier concluded that the Phosnix 
****** Ichool land would be appropriate not only because of its 
§\ owl oojioiiig activities i* urban devxlopaant projects tout 

******* Collier sought a* opportunity to expand its activities 
*° The interior OepartiaMt agreed that the Phoenix 

Indian School could be appropriate as trade for the Florida 
pert of the transection. There remained the final agreement 
between Intarior, Collier, and the host of other interests that 
would be affected by the transaction. 



Public ttiacmiifltt. In mid-May 1916, interior decided 
to broach the plan first with the Arixona Congreaaionai 
Delegation. The Florida Delegation waa already fully 
supportive of the acquisition of the Collier lands, and several 
bills were moving through Congreas in 1956 to author ixe this 
acquisition. Because the land exchange was interstate in 
scope, however. Congressional approval was necessary, and the 
Arixona Delegation was one keystone to such approval. The 
other keystone was a final deuieion that the Phosnix Indian 
School would je closed. 

Initial reaction waa not favorable. Ths Arixona 
Delegation had already been working with Phoenix and Indian 
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interests to determine the future of the proparty* ColiUr was 
not Jmown in Arizona* and Kwani* *** particularly aensitiv* to 
unplanned davelopmant, espacielly for a parcal as largo and 
significant to the city's om downtown dsvalopa*nt * m the 
Phosnix lodien school property. In addition, tha » 
Owaunity was grsatly concerns* for the educational ffutur* of 
■--■-its studsntSt- 



Throughout the raat of MM* rapraasntativas of the 
Colliers spsnt a great daal of tia* talking with the various 
intarasts. Ha nat with tba businsss community, political 
laadars, local snvironmentelists, ths VA Hospital, tha Fhoeni* 
Union High School District that oparataa Cantral High School 
just north of tha Indian School* tha Congraasicnsl DeWgation, 
and anyone alas who wants* to iaarn who tha Colliars wars and 
what they planned. 

From tha beginning, tha Colliers cama in with no 
apacific davelopment plan, ffa accepted tha concept prepared by 
tha Encanto Village Planning Committee as ths atsrting point, 
tha concept anticipated thet ths property ahould ha developed 
with high- and low-riee commercial development with significsnt 
portions of public and open apace and residential 
availability. 
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Collier firaly believes that proper planning for the 
Phoenix Indian School land cm bo achieved only through 
cooperation °* interests. Mo Mill asseaele « design 

of tfc « finest practitioners of the various discipline* 
froa across tho country. Tho aost ijsportsnt psrt of tho 
planning process, however, will bo tho long torsi working 
together cf tho dssign tsaai with Phoenix pooplo: tho oloctod 
officials, tho Citys professional planning staff, and noabo rs 
of^tho public who will bo aost interested in the exciting 
possibilities for tho project. 



Collier also rocognixod tho crucial importance of tho 
Indian concorns. Although Collior is in no position to 
dictate, Collior agreos that tho Indian oducationsl needs oust 
be protected if tho Pbooaix Indian School is closod. Tho new 
on-resorvation schools will help, and Collior would aupport usi 
of funds generated by the transaction to support future Indian 
educational neads. 



laday. The 100th Congress is currently reviewing 
legislation that would facilitate federal acguieitior. of the 
Collier lands in Florida. Also, tha BTA has aubaitted its 
report to Congress recoanending closure of the Phoenix Indian 
School at the end of this school year. Legislative concepts 
are being proposed by neahor tribes of the Intertribal Council 
of Arirons, with input from tho City of Phoenix and Collier, 
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would accomplish the following* 

1. Authorise continuation of the Phoenix Indian 
School until tha Secretary of the Interior and 
congress approve its closure. Alternative 
• ;angeaente would be made to meet the students; 
educational and adolescent care needs, and an 
Arixona Indian Trust Fund would be created. 

2. Authorise the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange the Phoenix Indian School land for the 
Collier land* or other private lands or lands 
owned by Phoenix. 

3. if the Phoenix Indian School land is sold or 
exchanged/ a significant portion of its fair 
market value muat be sot saide in the Arizona 
Indian Truit Fund, to be adminiatered by the 
Sacretary of the Interior, the income of which is 
to be uied for meeting the future educational and 
adolescent care needs of the Misona Indian 
children. 



1KC 
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ColUsr supports an sxchsngo thst would work *s 



follows; 
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*• **• f*til government would acquire title to 
145,000 icrti of Collier land north end west of 
the Big Cypress national Preserve to expand Bio 
Cypress tod to add two mm wildlife refuges* 

2. The federal government would reimburse Collier 
for the loss of access to the surface lands 
severed by the east-west Highway becoming a 
limited access interstate highway and for 
additional lands condemned for the highway. 

3. In exchange for the 105-acre Pfaoenx Indian 
School tract, Collier would convey to the federal 
government its 145,000 acres of land supporting 
the Everglades ecosystem plus the additional 
money needed to equalise the exchange. 

4. The cash received by the federal government would 
establish the Arisona Indisn Trust Fund. 
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5. Collier would work closely with the City of 

Phoenix in planning And developing the property 
to provide high quality mixed uses with 
signif icsnt open and public apaces . 

t. Phoenix would obtain a comprehensive high^elity 
plan for developing the large parcel, which ia 
owned fey e eingle company that is committed to 
staying in awl working with Phoenix. 

7. The development plan would include setting aside 
specific land for acquisition by the federal 
government to accomodate future needs of the VA 
Medical Center. 

Bhoaaiai Bagalopfltnt. One gemstone in the proposed 
•xchange will be assuring careful and planned development of 
the last major urban parcel in Phoenix aftd the west. Collier's 
urban development projects sre characterised by a high degree 
of cooperation with local public and private interests, the 
development plan for the Indian School , which was annexed by 
Phoenix in 1948, will incorporate substantial public uses. 
Collimr has sought, received, and will continue to receive 
extensive input from the Phoenix community and has worked 
closely with Mayor Goddard and the City Council in exchanging 
ideas. The planning process will be characterised by 
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continuing utimivt additional input from the City* 
professional planning staff and the Mayor and City Council. 
The final dynamic plan will not be a Collier plan but instead 
will be a plan worked out through the approval of sU interests. 



Indian g^yiffjtifln The second gems tone will be 
assuring the contiav** maintenance of Indian educational 
needs. As partners* the federal government and the member 
tribes of the InterTribel Council of Arisona will have funds 
available to assure that the continuing responsibilities for 
Indian educational and adolescent care needs will be net. In 
the interim. Collier is fully supportive of maintenance of e 
fully staffed, high quality, and comprehensive f scility at the 
Phoenis Indian School until the Secretary of the Interior and 
Congress make s final decision to close the school. 

Veterans Basalt*!* Third, the future needs of the VA 
Medical Center will be met. Without the cohesive and 
comprehensive planning envisioned by Collier, possible VA 
expansion would be threatened. By building into the plan from 
the beginning the room for VA's future needs, when and if such 
needs become tangible, they can be achieved. 

Environartf l Profr^jfln Finally, the proposed 
eschange will bring comprehensive protection for the Cverglades 
ecosystem* This national treasure will now achieve the goal 
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sought for yaare by CwfltWi tl» DepiiUwt of th» lnt«iofi 
the State of Florida, and the national tnvicooatfntal ^.oup* 
including the national Audubon Society* the Sierra Club, 
Defenders of Hildlif tha Wlllikoa I f* 1 ' ua# th# ** tu ™ 

Conservancy, the Hilderneae Society, and National ,tai and 
Conservation Association, the Mational Everglades Environmental 
" Coalition, the National wildlife Federation, and tha Aawrican 
Ri vara Consar vat ion Council, 



Conclusion 

I hava outlined tha proposad excbange as viewed by the 
CoUitta. You will also hear or hava baa rd estimony froa tha 
City of Phoenix and tha Intertribal council of Arixona, e*ong 
others* *♦ Mill all work together to co»e up with a usa and 
deeiga plan for tha Phoenix Indian School land not only 
satisfactory to all of us but with great future benefits. 



The exchange proposal X have discussed involving tha 
Phoenix and Florida lands would be the first interstate 
exchange involving federal lands of this magnitude in the 
continental United States. It would bring about a unique and 
creative aolution to a variety of concerns both on the national 
and local levels* It is exciting when it combines the vision 
and cooperation of the multitude of parties that have bean 
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involved hare. ««* that you itt^Ort t2» •icbang* tfiat will 
Mlfift th# plan* aaj •^titiw ^. tl» ptxtim* tmtotm you • 

Witty. /.: — :■>■-■.;:■ ■■■■/:,■ .;r 



TbaaJc you, and x niil b* Happy to inmr any questions* 
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The Chapman. I appreciate the ^1^^^ 
clients and the Collier family. Some of Florida has suffered from 
«b*tame^pm gr^ 

anartirom the dtaaVbut you have taken a positive position, and 

set itoact together and find out where we are going before we can 
Salty consummate an arrangement with you and your clients and 

tls | tt t^S& the poeiiive way you have, apfnwhed this, and 
I am happy to have you here to give your testimony. 

IheCaaiBJiAN.SenstorMoCiun?, 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Ch a irm a n . 

faleTwSSd like to eSmrae. my 
statement and past atdtof of coo^ra^ that ^ ^^K* 
by you and your clients, Mr. Cawley. I also think the written state- 

is, and if we can possibly arrange aw to save that as soon i as 
possible, I think it isTnthe mterert of all Amenc^ 

*°^only question that I have, Mr. Caw%, is do you agree that 3 
or 4^Ss q is a reasonable time ^ ^ 3^.^w^out 
agreement* with the city of Phoenix and the other entities m- 
^^%^^^en^ 3 to 4 mon^s for them to come 
up with a plan, and then following that week there would be nego- 

^ to tl» mayor Wt* 

thedtylouncil that we are available to si^continuously aU tte 
time > n«*s*ar7to do that in the shortest possible time. I £ beHeve 
that iUsvery possible to come up witti the ^ncepU that would 
Slow a resolutioTasto how we ^proceed forward, and I think that 
nerhans that's the way that it will occur. t , A , 

^m^herwoXl think that we will agree end concur in the proc- 
ess that will define how that, how those lands *re ^- ^ . 

I think if we were looking towards the ^concept -of 
and specifically zone those lands for their future useU don t think 
Sat STrVaronable period of time to do that, because I think 
there is so much interest in the community, and so many issues 
tha? h?vete Tbeheard and uiiderstood before that plan can •pe- 
cmcally involved, that is a process that may take 1 year or 1% 
yearato oCandl think the parties of good faith move forward to 
do that, that is totally accomplishable. ... . 

SoTl think thatwe can perceive and conclude a process by which 
that ci^ ac^plished, andthat certainly is doaile within 3 or 4 

"SfcMcCAiN. Isn't it true that due to the fact that yourdientedo 
own the property in Florida that you have the option of developing 

that land? . _ . 

Mr Cawley. Yes. sir. That s correct. , _ , , 

M MS M so, I would suggest that given the . fact that 

they are in private enterprise in this country, that sooner or later 

their patience on this deal would be exhaustive. 
Is that 
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Mr. Cawlsy. That's also correct 

We, however, believe that the legislation that * now before the 
House and the Senate, the nropW Wimlation that we understand 
may be forthcoming from ihelICA, toatthoat are going to move 
forward m thia Opcgreie and that we certainly think Wauae of the 
g?|rittudstf bothi taws being the AriW«W property and the 
fmtfadm that jfaich we ere re^ooaibte to look at thi« Cootfw« 
In the period of time in which thai k accomplished. 

So, we are not in aoyjiqeocytomow 
week, or nest month. We think that within S or 4 months we can 
reaolve those processed questioM with the city; we can understand 
theles^ion that we will be willing to take the time and put the 
efitwt forth in this Congress to try to resolve those issues. 

Mr. McCain. Hxank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to have to leave, and I especially regret 
mhstfngihe hike witfr you. but perhaps we can hike around Capitol 
Hill next week, and I would appreciate it 

Really, I think this is a very valuable hearing, I think for all of 
us that are participating in it I would like to thank our colleague 
fi^Colorado for taking the time tojoinus. 

The Chaesjcan. Mr. Kyi? 

Mr. Kyl. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuauman. Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Camfsxll, Mr. Chairman, part of its been answered through 
Senator McCain's questions. 

AsHust going through this very briefly since it is pretty eaten- 
sive , and I'll read this when I have time a little later, but I appred- 
at* the i attitude of frying to keep that Florida land open space and 
% PuWw environmental concerns, but you have to have a trade- 
off, and 1 assume the tradeoff is that if you acquire this laud it is 
going to be developed. 

We have had some questions and some discussions, statements 
about what would be left in open space, and parks, things of that 
nature. I don't find anything discussed at all in your testimony 
here about that 

■ Was it your plan if all this comes to pass we require that land to 
have that in total— or not ' ' 

Mr. Cawlsy. We have throughout the discussions with the city 
and other groups indicated. We think that there is a requirement 
of substantial open space within the project We think that it is 
also important however, to define what that open space is and how 
it is used, and how it relates to the other elements of the particular 
developer. 

Our concern is not that there should be open space because we 
believe and agree that there should be, but how that is integrated 
into the overall concept and therefore that we have been of the po- 
sition that this should be a comprehensive well planned overall 
concept that addresses all the issues and all of the uses that will be 
''nttghboringly,'' if you will, within that site. 

So, we have no objections to the concept of open apace, merely a 
concern that it is well planned and that it is designed in such a 
way that it can never be used and can be of a positive benefit to— 
and to all those involved. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Bfr. Chairman. 
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The Chaikman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Campsxij, Thank you for being here. 

The Chahkan. The next witness is Mr. Rob Smith, representing 
the Sierra Club, the Audubon Society, and the—- - ■ - - 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, in the Interest of tune, I would like to 
submit the statement for the record and summarise, so you can get 
on with the bike- 

The Chaikman. That would be acce p tabl e . Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ROB SMITH, ASSOCIATE SOUTHWEST REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FOR THE SIERRA CLUB, REPRESENTING PALO 
VERDE STCRRA CLUB OF ARIZONA, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
AND THE MARICOPA AUDCBON SOCIETY 

Mr. Smith. My name is Rob Smith, and ram hew » today repre- 
senting the Palo Verde group of the Sierra Club, the Maricopa Au- 
dubon Society, and The Wi&ernees Society, ail groups that have 
substantial membership in this area, and also are concerned, as 
well, with some of the Florida properties we have been talking 
--'About. - 

First of all, our membership believes that the Indian needs have 
to be resolved first Our members are very sympathetic to the sort 
of problems that they have been talking about, aud we feel that 
before anything else can be talked about, before the disposition of 
, the lands, clearly that is the first item on the agenda. 

Beyond that, the Indian School jmjpeity cke^ rr resents some 
values both here and in Arisona for, in terms of the environment, 
and in other public type values that sboiiid be considered. 

Thanks to the good working relationship that a number of our 
colleagues have had in Florida, should the Colliers in their willing- 
ness to be flexible and also to be environmentally sensitive to the 
number of the projects they have done, to look at this land. 

We have before us a very interest ; option Of being able to use 
the Indian School property or some of that perhaps as trading 
stock, to acquire some very, very important lands that would 
become part of a Big Qypwss Preserve hofwfully, in Florida, and 

^^Tamsiw yoTafiknow, there is legislation pending. We had 
hoped that it would be passed in the last Cfcmgress. It is now before 
this Congress again, to authorise expansion of the Big Cypress Pre- 
serve, to include many of the lands the Colliers now own, and other 
people, as well- 

We think this legislation has been well worked out It is time to 
pass it as soon as we can, and get on with it There are other land- 
owners' interests in Florida, as well as the Florida Department of 
Tr?- sportation involved in the Freeway Project 

As part of the package they need to get on with the planning and 
implementing the legislation. 

We view this particular trade possibility between the Indian 
School and the lands in Florida, as certainly one means of accom- 
plishing, fulfilling the authorisation for the expansion of Big Cy- 
press Preserve, and yet something that might best be considered as 
a separate issue, a means of accomplishment what the bill would 
authorize. 



We think it might be cleanest and easiest tojudge each bill if the 
trade becomes available on its own merits, and not hold tip one tin* 
necessarily. I don't think that moving ahead with the authorization 
J* to Cy^^ that 
might be forthcoming in legislation to authorise the trade, such as 
we ha ve talked about 

The merits of the particular Indian School trade proposal aside, 
for the moment, we are very concerned about the larger implica- 
tions nationwide of this administration focusing so much on trad- 
ing lands, as a means of acquiring environmentally significant 
properties, and not spending very much time at all looking at other 
apoons such as purchase through the Land and WaterConserva- 
uott Fund, which was set up a number of years ago, specifically to 
accomplish these sorts of tilings, provide a fund of the money 
drawn from resource extraction to reinvest into nationally signifi- 
cant lands, to provide for the future. 

Now, certainly land trades are certainly one way to go; they are 
low cost One of the problems I think we see here is that it does 
create attention, the competitiveness between a variety of very 
worthy interest*, and 1 think that the addition perhaps of some or 
all of the lands in Florida into the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund appropriation can go a long ways toward providing money, if 
it a needed, obviously, and some value in the trade, as well as pro- 
viding maybe more flexibility on this end so that in expanding the 

options. ""■ ' 

Now, whether this trade is accomplished between the Indian 
School and the Everglades without that, or not, I think this is a 
unique case, and we need to look at that that way. 

Certainly, we are concerned that the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund is being underutilized right now, and needs to be used 



more. 



ckrify for the purposes of the record the concerns of Senator 
McCain about whether we care about the Veterans Administration 
and its possible need to expand, we apologize for leaving that spe- 
cmc reference out of the statement It is not meant to drive anyone 
off the land, and we certainly recognise that one of the major play- 
ers here and well before these hearings is clearing the Veterans 
Administration and their needs for a hospital and possible expan- 
sion. 

We had focused in our statement particularly on the Everglades, 
particularly on the legislation that Is being talked about particu- 
larly on the Indian School as the major blocks of land. Really, the 
Veterans Administration is talking about small blocks of land for 
then* needs compared to others. And, so, for the record, we would 
like to say it is at worst an oversight on our part. We apologize for 
that. Let the record show that we consider that to be clearly one of 
the important factors that has got to be weighed in here equal to 
everybody else. 

" m The Chairman. I'll convey that to Congressman— to Senator 
McCain, who will surely be pleased. 

Mr. Smith. One final note, in addition to the 2 pages of testimo- 
ny, prepared statement on behalf of the three groups, the local 
group of the Sierra Club, the Palo Verde group, would like to also 
register strong support for a part open space to a maximum extent 



possible, and back up the efforts of the mayor and the city council 
in trying to achieve that in some manner. 

^^drtSeinent of Smith, with attachment, follows:] 
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StateMent of ft* Saith, representing the PALO VERDE SWJP OF US. SIESHA 

■am, w wusmess society and ^muaafASSwm^t^: 

oversight hearing of the House Interior and Insular Affairs GoMxittee 
on possible closure and disposition of the Phoenix Indian School. 
Phoenix, Arizona, February 13, 1947 




ttairmn and festers of the Coauttee, • 

. *t K 1 ^ sw * h . 1 wauld lilw to enter this suteaent into the ^ 

recort onbehalf of the Palo Verde Group of the Sierra Club, The Wilderness •. •.••«*• 

*nithe Maricopa Audubon Society^ We're pleased tohave^hX ■ f 

^k^ft.? 0 '^-L^,^* 1 ^ "S* 3 *^ potential closure - ;l 

c? that sitef 1 * 1 ^ * disposition .| 

^r*r_?f * 1 *' J ? ur Mint the educational and cultural needs of - 

■^S^S 0 currently benefiting fro* the existing school to be * 

satisfied. That's not strictly an environmental issue, of course, but 

■" '^Si^SL ^ c ! s , th f f *»* 5te ? ^ successful .-' *5 

resolution of what to do with the school site. ■ is 

Beyond that, the Indian School property, should it become available, •"' £ 

S^ I ^ < ^ id r!i! 0P lts V4lue to V* 1 * environmental 

needs here and elsewhere, 

One option we've all been Made aware of is using this property as ./.'.I 
^f? 11 *^ 1 ?* witn land °w*" in southern Florida, specifically the 
*5?. n ? w environmentally significant areas which 
would be pri«e additions to the Big Cypress Preserve. It is to the 
credit of the Colliers that we have this creative choice before us 
and we greatly appreciate the efforts they have Made to work with both 
us and our counterparts in Florida in saving the Everglades. -X 

Legislation is now .lending in Congress to authorize expansion of the 
Big Cypress Preserv* to encoMpass the Collier lands and others. These 
bills represent iwportant and long-overdue protection of this area of 
truly national significance, and we hope this legislation can novo 
<*tfcxly to passage. Also, there are Florida interests involved, includinc 
other land .owners and the Florida Department of Transportation, which 
no doubt wish to get on with usplamentation of the new legislation. 

We see acquisition of additional Big Cypress lands through a Land trade 
as an option of great Merit, but as a separate issue fraa the Big 
Cypress authorizing legislation. In particular, we want to be sure that 
the Florida lands acquired for addition to the Preserve would be managed 
in a way consistent with other such National Park Service areas, 
especially in terns of energy and Mineral development. We also want 
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to see that the concerns of the Arizona Indian tribes and the City of 
Phoenix are addressed before agreeing to any trade. 

The fairest resolution of both the land trade and Big Cypress issues, we 
think, will be to judge each on its own merits. We urge Congress to move 
ahead now with the Big Cypress legislation, which authorises land 
acquisition through purchase, donation or exchange. Legislation 
needed for a land trade, if appropriate, should be worked out at its 
own pace* 

Trading the Indian School property for lands in Florida wight ultimately 
be the best way to go in this instance. However, this individual case raises 
the larger question of the future of T^nd and Water Conservation Fund. 
This Fund is based on the premise ti it u nation ought to reinvest sooe 
of the money it receives for resource . "ion into a program which 

Eeserves public land resources for a<: ^ The current Astainistration 
s been anxious to develop the resource: it not spend any of the 
coney raised for needed acquisitions. The ttig Cypress additions are an 
exaaple of areas that would be high on anyone's list for purchase with 
Land and Water Conservation Fund appropriations. 

By insisting so much on land trades, the Administration is artifically 
constraining what's possible and creating tensions between interests 
which need not exist. For instance, many of our members have supported 
the efforts of Mayor Goddard and the Phoenix City Council to create a 
park at the Indian School site if the school is closed, yet we certainly 
don't want to sacrifice protection for the Everglades under any ciroiastances. 

Again, given the complexities of the Indian School issue, this case is 
unique. However, we strongly encourage Congress to assure that the 
Land and Water Conservation Bind is used as it was intended so that as 
acquisition opportunities arise the fullest range of options can be 
explored for the best solution. 

Thank you for this chance to express our concerns on the possible 
Indian School closure and disposition. We hope to stay involved as 
this issue aoves forward. 
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Palo Verde (Phoenix) Group 



RESOLUTION ON INDIAN SCHOOL PROPERTY 
February 12, 1987 



The Phoenix Indian School property is the last large parcel of 
land in central Phoenix. It represents a unique and final opportunity 
to provide open space in our urban area. The Palo Verde Group 
recaawends that this property be uaed for n park. The Florida 
Everglades land should be purchased with raoney from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a last closing question. The way I understand your testimo- 
ny, Mr. Smith, if you had your druthers, your groups wo ul d like to 
have both pieces of land, and both kept in open space; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Smith. If it was up to us, that would be perfect I think with- 
out question the Everglades represents something of great national 
significance that a lot of us have worked a long tune for, and 1 
heir that reflected by members of this committee and others. 

iiere is no question that the Everglades is a top priority, but 1 
think the Land and Water Conservation Fund if some money can 
be used th jre allows us some flexibility in also trying to deal cre- 
atively with some broader options on this end too, so maybe there 
is something for everybody. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr! Kyi! Mr. Chairman, I just have one comment, rather than a 
question for Mr. Smith, and that is I think that you can appreciate 
that we all ahaie the desire to acquire this very important national 
asset to add to the national asset that exists in Florida. 

That sometimes here in Arizona, we tend to make a little light of 
the swampland in Florida, and I think that you could assist us 
gre^v in this cooperative effort that we have talked about earlier 
in ■ ping to convey to the people here in Arizona the importance 
ar ignificance of that national trade is there, and therefore the 
importance of utilizing this asset to help acquire that for the bene- 
fit of all of the people in this country. 

And I know you will be doing that. You can certainly assist us m 
that area. , . . ... 

Mr. Smith. Well, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Kyi, certainly this 
delegation-and I am sorry that Senator McCain had to leave be- 
cause he has been one of the leaders in particular in protecting the 
Grand Canyon, there is no stranger to the protection of nationally 
significant parklands; and I will convey that our friends in Florida 
and our friends in Washington have been working for a long time 
in the Everglades and don't intend to give up now, and are just 
concerned that things be worked out satisfactorily on this end, 
whatever that means, and that's why we are here today. 

The Chairman. Well, that concludes the testimony, and this con- 
cludes the hearing this morning. 

I want to thank everyone who made this possible, and I am told 
that supervisor Carole Carpenter on the board is nere— for her 
help in putting the agendas together, I want to thank her especial- 
ly, and to Congressman Ben Campbell who no doubt has other 
things to do in Colorado, for spending his time with us at tnis hear- 
ing this morning. 
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I think we have resolved a lot of things. We have left some 
things as yet to be determined, but it has been an extremely useful 
hearing, and we will be in touch with most of you as developments 
occur. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 



PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 



THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Washington? DC 

The committer met, pursuant to call, at 9:50 a.m., in room 1324, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Morris K. Udall (chairman 
of the committee) presiding* 

The Chairman. The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will be in session. 

We gather today on a matter of importance, and I'm glad to see 
such a good turnout, I hope there are plenty of people watching the 
store back in Arizona. We welcome lobbyists, Indians, citizens, tax- 
payers, and anybody who might have come in here by mistake. 
Tms is the day we begin to focus on what we are going to do about 
the 109 acres m Phoenix, Phoenix Indian School land. 

Noticing a number of my friends and colleagues from the Wash- 
ington community and the Arizona community as well, I'm remind- 
ed of an old lawyer's story about the judge who came out on the 
bench to begin the trial, and he said, A Now before I begin, I want 
to make an announcement. Yesterday, the attorney for the plain- 
tiff came by and left an envelope with $5,000, but this morning 
when I arrived at my office, the attorney for the defendant was 
there and gave me an envelope which had $10,000. I want the 
record to show that I'm giving $5,000 back to the attorney for the 
defendant, and we're going to try this case strictly on its merits." 

What we're trying to lo today is to get the facte on which this 
committee some time this fall, I hope, can make a decision on the 
Phoenix Indian School property. We'll be looking as the witnesses 
proceed for three or four things, factors in this judgment. 

First, and I think foremost, is, what is the effect of these propos- 
als on our responsibility to help meet the educational and social 
needs of Indian children, especially those affected by the closure of 
the school? Second, what are the relative values of the lands of- 
fered in exchange as potential new components of our Federal 
system of conservation of land? Third, what future status of this 

Property would be in the best interests of the people of the city of 
hoenix? And, fourth, how will the requirements of the Veterans' 
Administration on the facility best be met? In addition, I'm sure 
that my colleagues on the committee will have a number of other 
concerns anJ criteria they will want to explore as we begin this 
process, 

I want to emphasize that we're just at the beginning of the proc- 
ess as far as I'm concerned. I don't think anyone has made up their 
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minds on this matter at this print I] recognize much work has 
already been done by the Interior Department by the city, and by 
Setribal groups, and others, and we look forward to getting the 
benefit of their experiences and their conclusions and advice. 

We are novr beginning our own examination of the situation and 
will be coming to our conclusions about not only to whom this 
property is to be disposed but how and under what terms and con- 
ditions. So we'll get to work. 

We have a long witness list today. Our practice has bt n to en- 
courage the witnesses to tile with us their formal statement and 
then to summarize in 5 minutes or so the important points that 
you w^t us tolook at This leaves us a little tune for questions 
from the panel, which frequently are the ™ V^^ln^S 
the hearingTSo we will ask the witnesses to be brief. We will have 
an officialhearing record which will contain your full official state- 
ments, and we would ask the witnesses to summarize the main 
cointa they want to make the best that they can. 

This is a busy day here in Congress. Not only in some places oyer 
on the other end of the Capitol they will be discussing demabihty 
creSlity, and so on. I am, as luck would have it paging on the 
today in the House. We are half-way through the Price-An- 
derson nuclear amendments problem, which many of you may 
never have heard of but which is very important to the electric 
Sty industry. So I'll be bouncing in and out of here today until 
we cin get that bill passed on the Floor. It doesn't express anylack 
of interest on my part/but we will have other Members present 
who can participate and report to me on what goes on. 
[Prepared statement of Chairman Udall follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
OF THE 

HONORABLE MORRIS K. CD ALL 
JULY 30, 1987 

Today, we are holding an initial hearing on a very important 
issue of great concern from many points of view. Given the 
apparent reality that the Phoenix Indian School will, in fact, 
close in the near future, the federal government if now faced 
with having a very significant and valuable asset whose status 
has yet to be determined. More than 100 acres in downtown 
Phoenix obviously is something sure to generate a great deal of 
interest. 

Presently, there are two proposals to exchange most of this 
property for other lands and interests. Both the proposal 
advanced by Baron Collier Enterprises and the one backed by the 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation have much to re«6mmend them* 
It is the job of this committee to try to evaluate them. In so 
doing, we will have several factors to consider* 

First, what is the effect of these proposals on our solemn 
responsibility tc help meet the educational and social needs of 
Indian children, especially those affected by the closure of the 
school . 

Second, what are the relative values of the lands offered in 
exchange as potential new components of our federal system of 
conservation lands. 

Third, what future status of this property would be in the 
best interests of the City of Phc*nix. 

And fourth, how will the requirements of the Veterans 
Administration facility on this site best be met* In addition, I 
imagine that my colleagues on the Interior Committee may have a 
number of other concerns and criteria they will want to explore 
as we begin this process. 

I want to emphasize that the Interior Committee is at the 
beginning of this process. I fully recognize that much work has 
been done already by the Department of the Interior and other 
parties and individuals on many aspects of this endeavor and 1 
look forward to having the benefit of their experience. But this 
committee is now beginning its own examination and will be coming 
to its own conclusions aixmt not only to whom this property is to 
he disposed but also how and under what terms and conditions. It 
is not out of the question that another course not now. before the 
committee will emerge. 

So let's get to work. 
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Hie Chairman. Before we begin the testimony, is there an open- 
ing statement from other members of the committee? 

We have the only native American serving in Congress, he is a 
very valuable member of this committee, Ben Campbell from Colo- 
rado. 

Ben, you are recognized. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'm pleased to be here this morning to hear testimony on the 
closing or potential closing of the Phoenix Indian School. The pur- 
pose of this oversight hearing is to focus on the disposition of the 
school property, taking into account how this committee should 
balance the interests of the Federal Government, the city of Phoe- 
nix, and others who will be impacted. I'm very interested in hear- 
ing from our witnesses on their concerns on the proposals. 

Many things have developed since I attended the field hearings 
in Phoenix in February with you, Mr. Chairman. The Bureau's an- 
nouncement of its intent to close the school generated a great deal 
of interest. At that time, I expressed my reservations about the 
proposal, and I was deeply concerned about the well-being of the 
students if the school is closed, and I am still concerned. 

For many years, the Phoenix Indian School has served these stu- 
dents and allowed them to be reasonably close to their families. In 
the previous hearings we have established the importance of meet- 
ing the educational needs of Indian children. I think we can all 
agree that this committee must address the future welfare of those 
students who currently attend or who may attend the school in the 
future. 

I have to say that my major disappointment at the hearings in 
Phoenix was that we heard from a long list of people from veter- 
ans' associations to environmental groups to land developers to dif- 
ferent levels of Government, including the city, the county, and the 
State of Arizona. During the testimony a great deal of talk cen- 
tered around the potential value of the land but very b' e about 
the future of those youngsters. 

It was suggested in passing that the youngsters could be sent to 
the Riverside Boarding School or somewhere else, and I couldn't 
help but think at the time that that was the same kind of sensitivi- 
ty we use on our ranch when we ship cattle, and I was very disap- 
pointed in that. 

The Phoenix Indian School is located in downtown Phoenix and 
obviously it is considered prime land for development. We, as mem- 
bers of this committee, will hear testimony from many witnesses 
again today and tribes, the city of Phoenix, and the Department of 
the Interior, and from environmental groups and development cor- 
porations. Hopefully, these individuals will offer additional insight 
to what we heard in Phoenix. 

I come here today with an open mind to examine the proposals, I 
would like to make it clear that my primary concern is still not 
who is making the money from the transfer of the land but what 
the future holds for the families and the children affected by the 
transfer of that land. 
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I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and the rest 
of the committee, and I am very hopeful that we are going to put 
the human values of those youngsters ahead of the profit margin. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Campbell follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL 
ON THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL LAND PROPOSALS 

JULY 30, 1987 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I AM PLEASED TO BE HERE THIS MORNING TO HEAR 
TESTIMONY ON THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL. THE PURPOSE OF THIS 
OVERSIGHT HEARING IS TO FOCUS ON THE DISPOSITION OF THE PHOENIX 
INDIAN SCHOOL PROPERTY , TAXING INTO ACCOUNT HOW THIS COMMITTEE 
SHOULD BALANCE THE INTERESTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, THE CITY 
OF PHOENIX AND OTHERS THAT WILL BE IMPACTED. I AM VERY 
INTERESTED IN HEARING FROM OVA WITNESSES ON THEIR CONCERNS AND 
PROPOSALS . 

MANY THINGS HAVE DEVELOPED SINCE I FIRST ATTENDED FIELD 
HEARINGS IN PHOENIX IN FEBRUARY . THE BUREAU'S ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
IT'S INTENT TO CLOSE THE SCHOOL GENERATED GREAT INTEREST. AT 
THAT TIME, I EXPRESSED MY RESERVATIONS ABOUT THIS PROPOSAL. I WAS 
DEEPLY CONCERNED ABOUT THE WELL-BEING OF THE STUDENTS IF THIS 
SCHOOL IS CLOSED AND I AM STILL CONCERNED. FOR MANY 
YEARS THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL HAS SERVED THESE STUDENTS AND 
ALLOWED THEM TO BE REAFONABLY CLOSE TO THEIR FAMILIES. IN 
PREVIOUS HEARINGS WE HAVE ESTABLISHED THE IMPORTANCE OF MEETING 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THESE INDIAN CHILDREN. I THINK WE CAN 
ALL AGREE THAT THIS COMMITTEE MUST ADDRESS THE FUTURE WELFARE OF 
THE INDIAN STUDENTS WHO CURRENTLY ATTEND OR WHO MAY ATTEND THE 
SCHOOL IN THE FUTURE. 

PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL IS LOCATED IN DOWNTOWN PHOENIX AND IT 
IS CONSIDERED PRIME LAND FOR DEVELOPMENT ♦ WE AS MEMBERS OF THIS 
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COMMITTEE WILL HEAR TESTIMONY FROM MANY WITNESSES, THE TRIBES, 
THE CITY OF PHOENIX, THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, THE 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS , AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS, AND HOPEFULLY 
THESE INDIVIDUALS WILL OFFER SOME INSIGHT ON HOW WE SHOULD PROCEED. 

I COKE HERE TODAY WITH AN OPEN MIND TO EXAMINE THE 
PROPOSALS WHICH WILL BE PRESENTED TODAY. I LOOK FORWARD TO 
WORKING WITH YOU AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE IN ORDER TO 
REACH AN EQUITABLE DECISION. 
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The Chairman. We have as a member of this committee an out- 
standing new Member who carries an Arizona name. We will give 
him time to get his papers sorted out here. Congressman John 
Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I have a statement by Congressman Jon Kyi from 
the Fourth District of Arizona which I would like to have submit- 
ted for the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, we will have your full state- 
ment for the record. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kyi follows:] 
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THE HONORABLE JON KVL 



MR. CHAIRMAN, I want to commend you and the members of 
the Committee for holding this hearing today regarding the 
disposition of the Phoenix Indian School and tiie various land 
exchange proposals affecting the school property. 

Both of the land exchange proposals appear to me to have 
merit. One, proposed by the Collier group in Florida, would 
allow the Federal Government to acquire over 80,030 acres of 
environmentally-sensitive land for addition to the Big Cypress 
National Preserve. Another 30.000 acres would be ad'* .d to tiie 
National Wildlife Refuge System as a refuge for the endangered 
Florida panther and other endangered and threatened species. 

The second proposal . made by Phelps* Dcdcje (?D) in 
cooperation with the Estes Company , would keep most of the 
benefits of the exchange in the Southwest by allowing the 
government to acquire over 300,000 acres of environmentally 
significant lands in Arizona and New Mexico* The United States 
would acquire, among other lands, the Gray Ranch, which 
supports the greatest concentration of state and federally- 
listed endangered species in New Mexico; the Eagle Creek lands, 
which support some of the highest concentrations of breeding 
birds in North America, and threatened species like the 
Spikedacej and the Alamo Hueco properties', which contain 
special ecological, cultural and scenic features. 

Both proposals include a cash component, anu both address 
the needs of Indian Tribes who have sent children to the Indian 
School, land for the expansion ot the Veterans Administration 
Medical Center, and the creation of a city park for the City of 
Phoenix . 

In addition, it is ray understanding that both groups are 
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willing to negotiate investment by the Pima/Maricopa Indian 
Community if that Tribe conveys right-of-way to the state for 
the outer loop of the freeway. 

Because both proposals provide tangible benefits to the 
United States, both should be thoroughly explored to ensure 
that it is the taxpayers who ultimately get the best deal. I 
have a sense that time has not permitted a thorough 
investigation and comparison of the two proposals. 

In a letter dated June 30, 1987, Bill Horn of the 
Department of Interior responded to Chris Monson of Phelps 
Dodge regarding the PD offer, stating that the Department has 
"been working for over a year and a half with the Collier 
companies of Florida on an exchange involving the same Phoenix 
property. * 

In the same letter, Mr. Horn concluded that the PD 
"proposal possesses merit but is not superior nor is it equal 
to the Collier project when judged according to the review 
criteria." He reached this conclusion less than a week after 
receiving the PD offer. 

While Mr. Horn is one of the most competent people in the 
service of our government, I doubt that even he could possibly 
have thoroughly reviewed the PD proposal in that one week. 

His conclusions may well be correct in any event. But, 
it is our responsibility to see to it that all proposals are 
thoroughly reviewed and compared so that we do what is best for 
Arizona and best for the United States. I would recommend, 
therefore, that the Department take a little more time to more 
thoroughly investigate the merits of both proposals and provide 
the Committee with a side-by-side comparison of both. 
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While I have the opportunity, I want to express a few 
other thoughts to the Committee. Firsu, we should ensure that 
the Navajo Indian Tribe receives some fair benefit from the 
sale of the school property, since so many Navajo children have 
attended the school and some will have to be sent elsewhere. 

Second, we Bust be absolutely sure that some land is set 
aside froa the start for expansion of the Veterans 
Administration Medical Center. 

Third, I njote that both proposals would have the Federal 
Government set aside 20 acres of the land for a Phoenix city 
park. 

Mr. Chairman, our primary conceit should be the 
representation of the American taxpayer. The fact that this 
Federal land is no longer needed for the purpose for which it 
was originally set aside should not be viewed as an opportunity 
for every special interest to attempt to "get a piece cf the 
action." Legitimate interests, beginning with Federal 
interests, roust be satisfied. After that, the taxpayers should 
get the best possible deal for this property. 

When I introduced legislation earlier this year to convey 
60 acres of Forest Service land to the Payson School District 
in Payson, Arizona, there were a lot of concerns about an 
outright (free) conveyance. The Committee ultimately reported 

and the House passed — a compromise bill allowing the 

School District to buy the land for its appraised value over 
time. Payson is a community that is already highly taxed, has 
a high unemployment rate — about 20% ~ and a population that 
is 60% retired. There is virtually no private land to serve as 
a tax base. But we required Payson to biiy the land, albeit at 
a price and under terras that were very favorable to Payson. 
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The same principle should apply here — the Department's 
analysis should clearly spell out any costs to the American 
taxpayers in pursuing either o£ these proposals. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for the 
opportunity to join you today. I hope the interior Department 
will take a complete look at these two fins proposals. 1" 
commend both the proponents of these proposals for their 
complete presentations and the Department for its attention to 
this matter* 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, I don't have a formal opening state- 
ment. I'm looking forward to the testimony we are going to hear 
this morning- I believe that it's going to provide us with additional 
information which will supplement the information we received at 
our field hearing in Phoenix several months ago. 

I expect that the committee will examine the proposals which 
are available to us in an even handed light ana make a decision 
that is in the best interests of the communities and constituencies 
which we serve, which include, first, the Indians, the city of Phoe- 
nix, the State of Arizona, and certainly not least important, the 
people of the United States, who do have a rather significant and 
vested interest in what we do in the disposition of the property and 
the acquisitions that we make with it. 

So without anything further, Mr. Chairman, 1 do thank you for 
your assistance in bringing this matter to this hearing and hopeful- 
ly bringing it to a close in the relatively near future, and, as I said 
before, I look forwaid to the testimony w? will receive this morn- 
ing. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
The C HAIR M A N. Thank \ou. 

With us today is a former member of this committee, the junior 
Senator from Arizona, John McCain. 

John, welcome back to your own committee. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. It s good to be back. I 
appreciate very much your courtesy in allowing me to be here 
today as we hear the facts on this very important issue. I also 
would like to express my appreciation to Congressman Campbell 
who was kind enough to come to Arizona when we had the initial 
hearings, and 1 appreciate very much his continuing interest on 
this issue. 

Again. Mr Chairman, I think it's very important that you called 
this hearing, and I look forward to hearing from the witnesses and 
appreciate your willingness to try and get this issue resolved as 
soon as possible. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from Idaho have anything to 
contribute before we begin the testimony? 

Mr. Crak;. No. Mr. Chairman. I have reviewed both the propos- 
als and find them fascinating. I'll be interested in listening to the 
witnesses this morning. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Our first scheduled witness now is the mayor of Phoenix, Arizo- 
na, the Honorable Terry Goddard 

Mayor Goddard. it's a pleasure to have you here today, and we 
will be delighted to hear* from you. 

STATKMKNT OK TKKKY (•Ol)))\KI)< MAYOR. I'HOKMX. ARIZONA 

Mr. (ioDDAKD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It s a pleasure to be 
here. 

Chairman Udall, members of the committee, Senator McCain, at 
the chairman's suggestion I will submit my prepared remarks for 
the record and will elaborate briefly. I hope, on some of the key 
points. 
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The Chairman. That will be acceptable You may proceed. 
Mr. Goddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me review very briefly the position that I brought to the 
committee s field hearing in Phoenix in February. That was a posi- 
tion of extreme concern about the progress that appeared to be 
taking place concerning the Phoenix Indian School. The people of 
Phoenix felt that they had not been consulted in the early stages 
and were struggling to catch up just to find what the options were 
that might be available to our citizens in the event that the proper- 
ty were transferred from public ownership to private ownership. 

I will be very clear at the outset, especially in light of Congress- 
man Campbell s concerns, that our initial position and our present 
position is that an Indian School is the traditional and preferred 
use of this property, and we support that. My comments are based 
upon a Federal decision to transfer this property into private own- 
ership. Only in that instance do the comments and the concerns 
that I'm expressing on behalf of the city of Phoenix come into play. 

I would like to just reiterate some of our particular interest in 
this property, and it is unique. It is unique because of its central 
location in the city of Phoenix ana as a very key parcel on North 
Central Avenue. It is different from other parcels in that the city 
of Phoenix has served it as the Phoenix Indian School for over 90 
years without any charge to the Federal Government or to the 
Indian tribes. We have provided utilities, garbage service, police 
protection, and so on. 

We paid one-third of the purchase price, and I think that is 
something that I mentioned before and I would like to reiterate, 
that by passing the hat the citizens of Phoenix came up with one- 
third of the cost back in 1H91 when the Federal Government 
wished to purchase this parcel to use as a Phoenix Indian School. 

It is not zoned currently, nor does it have adequate infrastruc- 
ture, to serve the kind of commercial purposes that have been dis- 
cussed and which were certainly brought into play bv the appraisal 
that the Interior Department obtained. So we have verv great con- 
cern about our ability to serve this piece of property and the 
changes which appear to be proposed for it. 

Lastly, we have a very high concern that the optimum use for 
this property is to continue as public open space as much as possi- 
ble. We would prefer, should it be closed as an Indian school, to be 
able to have all or virtually all of the property purchased in some 
way by the city of Phoenix and used as public open space. 

We understand from the last hearing and from discussions with 
Members of Congress and the Department that that is not likelv to 
happen, and therefore we are encouraged bv questions that we re- 
ceived back in February to get to work and to try to find any 
common ground that we could possibly have between', at that time, 
the only known private interest concerning the property, the Col- 
lier Corporations, and to try to find a wav that we could work to- 
gether on the future of this property. 

I'm pleased to say that I think we\e made a great deal of 
progress along those lines and that our opposition to the proposal 
that I expressed in February now. with certain conditions being 
met and if certain conditions could be met in the future, that the 
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city of Phoenix is prepared to go on record in support of a disposi- 
tion to private hands, again, under very stringent conditions. 

The proposal that we made back in April to the Collier Corpora- 
tions in an effort to try to make the best of a situation that was not 
of our making was, first, to call for joint planning between the city 
of Phoenix and the Collier Corporations, or whoever the private de- 
veloper would be, joint planning which would fully involve the city 
at every stage in the development and which would be committed 
to the very highest quality, that there be significant reservation of 
public space, and that that be a priority in terms of the develop- 
ment proposals, and that there be an option by the city of Phoenix 
to purchase if at some time in the future we would find the where- 
withal to take some of this property back to the public ownership. 

Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I've got to leave to handle the matter that I men- 
tioned earlier on the Floor. The ranking Democrat on our commit- 
tee is Congressman George Miller of California. He will be taking 
over for me on and off today. He is a friend of Arizona, and a 
friend of Phoenix, and a friend of Indians, and a friend of every- 
body else. 

Mr, Miller. What a guy. 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, we are familiar with the friendly 
nature of the Congressman from California. 

Mr, Miller [presiding], Mr. Mayor, please go ahead. 

Mr. Goddard. Chairman Miller, may I proceed? I was just reiter- 
ating the proposal that we had made to the Collier Corporations 
concerning what we felt would be a way to develop this property 
consistent with the best interests of the city of Phoenix. 

Even with the discussions that went along those points, we were 
frankly unable to agree until Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
William Horn stepped in at my request and provided a way of help- 
ing to ease the deadlock. What Secretary Horn proposed was that 
that amount of land in the Phoenix Indian School area where the 
appraisal came in at more than the Florida land which the Federal 
Government desired to obtain, that amount of value could be trans- 
ferred to the city of Phoenix. 

WTien the appraisal came in at $122 million, it was apparent that 
there was approximately 20 acres which was not covered by the 
value of the Florida land, and Secretary Horn, in a letter which is 
attached to my statement, proposed that that 20 acres be trans- 
ferred in fee to the city of Phoenix separate from any other aspects 
of the agreement with the Collier Corporation or any other private 
development. 

That made a significant difference in our ability to reach the 
table and to come to a conclusion, and therefore we were able to go 
first to the city ad hoc committee on the Indian School, next to the 
city council subcommittee on the Indian School, and finally to the 
city council, to discuss the transfer of 20 acres from the Federal 
Government and the other development agreements that I have 
spoken of. 

In those hearings, we extensively looked into the Collier Corpora- 
tion, the Collier Companies, and their various backgrounds, We 
were satisfied that they had. first, the financial ability to carry on 
a development of this scale, and, second, that they had the develop- 




ment experience in their efforts in Florida that showed that they 
had a track record of real excellence in this area. They convinced 
us that they were here for the long term, that they weren't just to 
come into Phoenix, turn over a piece of property, get it planned, 
and then sell it. They convinced us that they were there for the 
duration. And, last, they were very adamant, and we were very im- 
pressed with their dedication of quality. They were interested in a 
project that would truly have regional if not national appeal, and 
that was very positively received by the city council. 

At the time that we met to consider the Colliers' proposal, it was 
made very clear that this was a minimum standard, that if the Col- 
liers could come up to the conditions in the proposal and if the Fed- 
eral Government would transfer the 20 acres, that we could have 
an agreement with them and be satisfied with it, but that if other 
private development interests came forward that met the same 
qualifications or better, that the city of Phoenix would also be will- 
ing to entertain their proposal. 

At the council consideration of the Collier proposal, the Phelps 
Dodge Development Corporation did in fact come forward, said that 
they were willing to enter the same kind of agreement, would we 
do so with them on the spot? The city council declined. We went 
ahead and ratified our agreement with Collier but transferred the 
Phelps Dodge proposal to our subcommittee on the Indian School 
for a more thorough evaluation. 

That lias been proceeding. It came just 1 week ago to the city 
council, and the feeling was that it was premature, that we still did 
not have full understanding of the nature of the Phelps Dodge pro- 
posal or of the joint venture partnership which was behind the pro- 
posal. Therefore, it was referred for further consideration and will 
come back to our city council for another discussion at the first 
available date after our summer break. 

I should say that the proposal, on its face, appears iu be identical 
with the Collier proposal. The Phelps Dodge Corporation, of course, 
is known to all of us in Arizona It is a major mineral company 
that is now headquartered in Phoenix. The Este.s Company, with 
whom they are a joint venture, is an experienced developer and 
one that we have the greatest respect for. 

The questions seem to all revolve around exactly what the rela- 
tionship between the two would be in the future. So we have no 
final action by the city council upon the proposal by Phelps Dodge 
Development Corporation. 

So, in summnry, I'd like to say that we come to you today with 
one private development proposal which has met a rigorous set of 
standards that the city has set forth, another which may be able to 
meet those standards, but I cannot say as of this moment. 

I would like to emphasize that what we have set forward has 
been in an effort to fulfill the mandate of the chairman of this 
committee and of Members of Congress who have spoken to us 
about making our utmost effort to reach an accommodation with 
the potential private developers. We are not making a decision as 
to which one or as to whether we think the property should be 
transferred to private ownership. 

If we were to have the best of all possible worlds, we think other 
routes would be preferable, but given the direction things seem to 
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be taking, we believe we have secured an arrangement through 
long and arduous negotiations with Collier Corporations in which, I 
should say, they have been a very positive player and a very agree- 
able group to work with, so that we can come to this committee at 
this time saying that we are satisfied that we will have something 
which meets the best interests of the city of Phoenix provided that 
all of the minimum conditions that I have set forth and which are 
expanded on in greater detail in my testimony for the record are 
met. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions that the commit- 
tee has. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Goddard, with attachments, follow:] 
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STATEMFMT OF TERRY GOPPARP, MAYOR, 
CITY OF PHOFMIX, ART ZONA 

FOR PRESENTATION TO UMITFP STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AM INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HONORABLE MORRIS K. IJDALL. CHAIRMAN 

WASHINGTON, P.O. 
JULY 30, 1987 



CHAIRMAN UOALL AND MEMBERS OF THF COMMITTEE* 

ON FEBRUARY 13, T SPOKE BEFORE THIS COMMITTEE Tfl PHOENIX, 
ARIZONA. ABOUT THE FUTURE OF THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL PROP- 
ERTY. I AM PLEASED TO REPORT TODAY THAT MUCH POSITIVE PROGRESS 
HAS BEEN MADE IN THE INTERVENING TTMF. 

LAST FEBRUARY, THE CITY OF PHOFMIX FACED THE PROPOSED CLOSURE 
OF THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL AND THF TRADE OF THF PROPERTY TO 
PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT INTERESTS. THE CITIZENS OF PHOENIX WERE 
JUSTIFIABLY DISTURBED BY THF SUDDEN MATURE OF THIS PROPOSAL AMD 
THE FACT THAT NEITHER THEIP ELECTED RFPRESENTATIVFS, NOR THF 
INTER-TRIBAL COUNCIL OF ARIZONA, HAD BEEN INVOLVED IN THE EARLY 
STAGES. 
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OF THIS POLL SHOWED OVERWHELMINGLY THAT THF CUTZEMS OF OUP 
CITY ARE STROfSJLV If) FAVOR OF A t'AXTMUM AMOUNT OF PUPLTf OPFN 
SPACE AT THE PHOENIX I HOT AN SCHOOL S T TF . T HFfiRFT THF APPARENT 
POLICY OF THF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT TO DISPOSE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
RATHER THAN SFFKTNG A LONG-TERM PAYMFWT SPHFPULF THAT WOIH.P 
MAKE IT FEASIBLE FOR THF CITY OF PHOFNI* TO PURCHASE THF 
PROPERTY. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. FISH AND IJTLPLTFE SERVICE. HAS BEEN 
INTIMATELY INVOLVED IN THE DISCUSSIONS WITH COLLIER AND. AT A 
CRUCIAL MOMENT. HELPED TO MAKE At! AGREEMENT P0$S T PLE. THIS WAS 
DONE BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY WILLIAM HORN WHO, UNDERSTANDING THF 
STRONG DESIRE TO HAVE AT LEAST A SMALL PART OF THE PROPERTY 
GUARANTEED AS OPEN SPACE IN AMY FUTURE INDIAN SCHODL PPOJFCT, 
OFFERED TO THE CITY OF PHOENIX A DIRECT FEE TRANSFER OF 
APPROXIMATELY 20 ACRES. THIS PARCEL REPRESENTED IMF AMOUNT OF 
AN APPRAISED VALUATION OVER AND ABOVE THE PRTCF NFEPFP TO 
OBTAIN COLLIER EVERGLADE AREA PROPERTY IN FLORIDA. \JTTH THE ?0 
ACRES IN HAND. THE CITY NEGOTIATORS WERE API F TO COMPLETE A 
PLAN WITH TWO BASIC POINTS? 

i. THE CITY AND COLLIER WOULD JOINTLY PLAN THE I MP TAN SCHOOL 
SITE. CHOOSING THE TEAM. RFViE WING OPTIONS AND A SKCIFTC 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 
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0 collier intended to develop the property over the 
lung-term and was not interested in simply planning 
and selling. 

for These reasons, the city council approved the attached 
agreement with the collier companies, provided, of course, that 
collier must obtain title to the property from the federal 
government. the city expressed no opinion about the desirabil- 
ity of that program. 

the agreemeni with collier was not intended by the council to 
be exclusive. it was made clear at the hearing in which the 
collier agreement was accepted, that if another qualified 
development interest were to make the same or a better offer to 
the city of phoenix, that it would receive similar considera- 
TION. 

IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE CITY COUNCIL WAS TO GIVE FINAL CONSIDER- 
ATION TO THE COLLIER PROPOSAL, THE PHELPS DODGE DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY MADE A REQUEST TO OBTAIN THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 
THROUGH TRADE OF PROPERTIES IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

AT THE COUNCIL HEARING, PHELPS DODGE REPRESENTATIVES ASKED TO BE 
INCLUDED AS ANOTHER QUALIFIED PARTY TO DEVELOP THE INDIAN SCHOOL 
PROPERTY. 

CI TV COUNCIL FELT THAT MORE INFORMATION WAS NLEDED AND REFERRED 
THE MATTER TO THE CITIZENS' ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND THE AD HOC COUNCIL 
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SUBCOMMITTEE. A HtARING WAS HELD ON JULY 20, 1987, JOINTLY 
BEFORE THE CI 1 1ZENS* COMM1TIEL AM) I HE CUUNL.lt. SUBCOMMITTEE < 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE CITY COUNCIL AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE IDENTIC I ED 
PHELPS DODGE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY AS A J0IK1 VENTURE BETWEEN PHELPS 
DODGE, A FORTUNE MO COMPANY HEADQUARTERED IK PHOENIX, AND THE 
ES1ES COMPANY, ONE OF ARIZONA'S LARGEST REAL ESTATE DIVLLOPERS, 
THE ESTES COMPANY, HEADQUARTERED IN ARIZONA FOR 1 HI PAST W YEARS, 
iS A HULT I -DISCIPLINED DEVELOPMENT COMPANY ACT I VI LY INVOLVED IN I HI 
DEVELOPMENT Of COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, RESIDENTIAL AN!) RESORT 
PROPERTIES, 

DURING T! \M HEARING, PHELPS PODGE DEVELPf'M'.NT COMPANY PRQHCSCD 10 
ENTER INTO THE SAME NON-EXCLUSIVE I EVELQPMEN1 AGREEMENT AS AGREED 
UPON BY THE CITY Or PHOtNIX AND THE COLLIER COMPANIES, THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE. REFERRED THIS MAT f E R WITHOUT RECOMMENDATION TO THE CITY 
COUNCIL, THE COUNCIL TOOK UP T Hi PHELPS DODGE PROPOSAL AT 
ITS LAST SESSION PRIOR TO SUMMER RECESS ON JULY ?], 1987, BUT 
WAS ASKED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF PHELPS DODGE 10 CQMJNUF THE 
MATTER UNTIL 1 HE NEXT AVAILABLE DATE FOR HEARING, AUGUST 26, 
THE CITY COUNCIL AGKLLD 10 THE CON 1 1 NUANCE, 

IN A RELATED WAITER, 1 HAVE REUUESILD T.iAl THE CITY OF PHOENIX 
PARTICIPATE IN NEGOTIATIONS PEIWEEN THE DEPART ML NT OF INTERIOR 
AND THE ARIZONA STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICE REGARDING THE 
DISPOSITION Q\ SIGNIFICANT HISTORIC PROPERTIES ON Till PHOENIX 
INDIAN SCHOOL SITE, FULL DOCUMENI AT ION OF THE HISTORIC PROPERTIES, 
PURSUANT TO SECTION 10b OF THE NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
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ACT OF 1966, HAS BEEN PREPARFD BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTING ARCHAEOLOGIST, BENNIE C. KEEL. 

THE PHOENIX CITY COUNCIL HAS ASSUMED THAT THE ISSUES OF THE 
DESIRABILITY OF THE VARIOUS LAND TRADE PROPOSALS ARE, AND SHOULD 
BE, A MATTER OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE TO BE DECIDED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR. THIS COMMITTEE AND ULTIMATELY THE U.S. CONGRESS. 
THEREFORE, THE CITY COUNCIL HAS MADE NO RECOMMENDATION ABOUT THE 
DESIRABILITY OF THE TRADE OR TRADES IN QUESTION. 

I HOPE THIS INFORMATION IS HELPFUL TO THE COMMITTEE AND WILL 
ASSIST IN RESOLVING A DIFFICULT SET OF PROBLEMS. 
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1 1 ST OF ATTACHMENTS 



A. Planning and Development Agreement Between The City of Phoenix, 
Collies Enterpilsus **»d Ban on Coilier Company. 



B. Letter to Mayor Terry Goddard from Will lata Horn, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, May 4, 198?. 



C. Letter to William Hoi n, Assistant Secretary of the Interior lor 

Fish and Wildlife and Parks from Mayor Terry Coddard, July 21, 1987. 
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ATTACHMENT A . i 



FUNKING AND DEVELOWCNT ACJLEEKEKT 
ttTWEEN TkE Cm OF fMOEIlIX, 
COLUEA EtfTI imiSCS AKD 1AJU3* COLU£* COfiFANY 



THIS AGREEMENT ii hereby enttrtd into cm tbia day of , 

l%i*» by end ^cwttn Collitr teterprieee and Barren Collier Cooneny (n«r«^n- 
«U« referred to e* "Collier"), and the City of Ht9uix« 

Th* following prevision* ere egreed to by tlx pertiet: 

lACKCtQEWD 

1. Collitr Enterpfitee and **rreo Collier Conpeny (colli ctively t *Collier H > 
era ft*|otiating «n afrtewent with tht U.S. D*part»*nt of the Interior to 
exchange lende owned by Collier in florid* for land owned by the fedtrel 
gevernneat locattd is Fnoenix, Ariaoo*. 

2. L*|iilttion which would facilitate tfcil exchangi hoi boon introduced end 
it now pending in Coogreea. 

J. The lend in Ffcoeais eoaeiete of epprexijutely 105 ecree need by the 
Sureeu of Indies Affoira for Indian educetien (the "Indion School 
property"). 

*«. The Indian School property ie located at the northeott corner of Ccntrel 
• Avenue end Indian School load in ea eree of Phoenix that hea experienced 
e eignificant developnent* 

5, The purpoaa of thia Planning end Development Agreaauoe ia to idaotify e 
proceti to be followed by the City end Collier to jointly plan the devel- 
opment of the Indian School property. 

6. Thia joint pi inning nroceit ahall he in edditioo to, end not in lieu of, 
the raquirecenta inpoeed by ecete lew end City ordinance*. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. The City recogtiisaa that the future development of the Indian fsbool 
property by Collitr m$y pretent the City with e unieu* opportunity to 
iapleatnt inooviciv* plana and objective* for thia . *ee of Phoenix. 

2. The City end Col liar uaOerttond that e joint planning effort ia required 
in ordar to aexiaise the public end privata benefit* thet cen reault from 
the daveiopettot of the Indian School property* 

3. The City end Collier racognixe the following nccml goel they wiih to 
•ccoe^liih through the planning end dtvtlopnent proceaa deacribed in chia 
Henoraaduni 
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JUxiniit the ono u ot of publicly-accattiblt epea «pact to bo provided 
through the aevelepo*et of the l*4i«n School property, rtcoguixing 
thet* 

(i> the a nou nt ef epea apace trill be e direct function of project 
ensign; s»4 

(ii) the value of epea specs as e cn— unity resource is eoheaced by 
adjacent activities end enmities* 

.*> the City end Collier tfieb to create o unique regional ettrectioc by the 
davelepnaot of the Isdiao School property for e mixture of count re isl, 
rtsidsutial end civic uses. "Civic uses'* nay include per**, miscuns, 
culture! caster* end public •encetioe fecUitie*. 

5* The City end Collier desire to select the very beet outside consultaete 
to assist in the pleneiu* ensign end Ocvclopoeat of the Indies School 
property. 



fXttPfBTCATlOlt 1Y rOKMULATlOU 
Of A SPECIFIC PUK 

1« the City wishes to supplonent its nevelepnent regulations to further 

feciliteto coopers t ion end pert icipet ion set voce the City end developers 
with respect to those nevelepnent projects of unique inpertnnce to tee 
City end City planning, tt is recognised thst flexibility end taeign 
creativity ere eseeatiel in order to alio* for the effective pleoniai of 
such davelo s n a et projects* 

2* for these reasons, the City end Collier have saaniaed the nee of e actu- 
ally aetiafectory specific plea process to guide the pleanini end dstel- 
epnest of the Xadiaa School property. A Specific flan far e property is 
authorised in Ariaona by state enabling lav far Municipal Pleasing and 
Zoning undar a.ft.S, *-4el.0t. The Specific flan is a hybrid planning 
tool, having both planning and regulatory effect* It has been used by 
other Ariaona cities to control large* private cava leanest end remove lop* 
neat projects. Cou nt i es have recently secured en se a ad oi at to the etete 
toning enabling leaf* el lav lag count is* to employ the Specific flan tech- 
nique, Xaeepeeceotly of the Collier proposal, the City is exploring 
on t oca m t of its oovolossj sa t regulations to el lav the nee of e Specific 
flea vith regulatory ee well as pleasing effect. 

J. The City vill iavestigete the incorporetioo, iato its cave leanest regulc- 
tions, of sosbling authority far the preparation, adaptioo nod eeforce- 
nent of Specific flans. Coder that authority, the following procefs vill 
be ussd by the City end Collier for the planning end devslepneat of the 
Indian School property. 
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FUNKIHC AND DEVELOPtCKT ACXEEHENT 

Juaa IS, 1957 

'««!. 

mPAMTlOK Of THE SPECiriC PUS 

1. Tha Laod 8m Haoain* Tw -Tha City* «d Colli.r will «...««, , i. nd 
wt pl.oniog t*M (tli. "flawiog T«a»«> eoMiatia, of City aod Colli.r 
r.pr.Mnt.t^. who will. « tan. »utu.li, M.iiLtt tht wry SI" m- 

?l«««r« . B »i».„ «i oth.r C «.u»t.«. toprapar. ait.mativa 
propoaad Specific lUu for th* l^ua School proo«rtyT 

.'A.. Tha City r.praaantativ*. a* th* Planning Taa. trill W: 

(i) thr.« r*pr«««at«tiv«< appoiatad by th. lUyor; aod 

<ii) th* Cbairparaoa of ch« Itsdi.n School Cititto'i AJyi.orv 

COMitt... 

Th. City rapr.aa.tati*.. will W adviaora to aod obiarv.r. of 
S? ll *"„?"* «M»«ilUBti is tha pr.paratioc of th* Specific 
Flan. Thay will « t aa tha priwary liaiaea Wcvm tha Planoim 
Tao aod th* Mayor .wi Council SubeoMitt*. (th. «*/ C gubcc^itt.O 
whoaa eo.pc.it ioo aaJ fuoctioo. ara da.cri.ad halo*, ueapt for 
fiaaacial infomatio. ralatad to Cotti.r'a oporatiota. thaCit/ 
r.praaaotativa. will hava ace... to oil iofsMatioo .wb«itcad to and 
praparad hy th* coaaultaata. i«clodi«, yrojact plaaaio* information 
-rkat '•"iliUty atudiaa, d*«* lop^ot coat .."but." £ 
rOMareh a»d for.cot*. «w City rapraaaatatiwaa will hava author- 
ity to eoowaoa tha aotir* Plaining ta*., wfcaa raaaoaably Mca.aary. 
to UMiw tha cooaiataaoy of tha prograt. of th* draft .pacific 
Plaa with tha City', planning goal, and ohjaetivaa and, if thara ara 
«u*ttioaa, to a«*k dirtctioa fro. tha H/C Jubco— itc! 

Colliar will daaigoata four r*pr*»aatati«w. to tha Plaaainc Taaw. 

C, Tha Mayor and ColHar way agraa to da.ignata additional r«pr«- 
aaatativaa so tha Planning Um. 

D. Colliar M y fro. tin. to tim da.ignata additional consultant, 
to tha Planning Tea*. 

*' li^tV Gtov? ~ *• City win ••••■"« • tro«p of ropraaanta- 

H?JL d, P*"~ a " •**»eia. having t.chnical or programatic 

r««pon»ibiliti.. ...ociatad with davalopMnt of the Indian School prop- 
arty aod adjacint ara«. Tha T.ehnic.1 Adviiory Croup will provida 

th. Planning T.aa .od to th* K/C SubcoHitt*. aod will ba chair.d bv a 
raprcacntative da.igoat.d by th. K«yor. 
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PLANNING AND DEVILOPKEVX AC*E£KENT 
June IS, 1967 

Page * 



3. The M/C Subcoomittee — The wa^ri of thii three-pereoo group will be 
. «pj>oint«d by the Mayor and will conaiat of tha lUyor and two meabara of 
the Council. 

Tfv* M/C Subcommittee will provide tht liaieon between the Planning Team 
a ad the Mayor end Council. The K/C Subcommittee shall make deciaion* on 
b ■ ha If of cha City concerning the preparation of Cba Specific flan. Upon 
preaantotion Co tht M/C Subcommittee of cba Planning Team'e racommenda- 
tioni regarding cba prcperation of cba Ipaeif ic Flan, cba M/C Subcoeaait- 
Cat will iccapc, reject or modify tba recoeaeendation* of cha Planning 
Team. Failura to accept, reject or modify tha Planning Teaa'a recoaaeen- 
dation* within forty-five (45) daya of Cba recommendation* ehell conati- 
tute accapcmca of Cba recommendations. Tha Planainx Team pr Collier may 
appeal cha decision of Che M/C Subcommittee Co cha Kayor end Council 
after receipt of the H/C Subcommittee deciaion. 



PHASING 

l« Specific Plan Pbaaaa — Tba preparation of cha Specific Flan will proceed 
in two pbeeea. Each pbaea will have oca or aura benchmark* at which 
major cboicae or decieioos ejuec be aude about tba Specific Plan being 
prepared. Ac each aucb benchmark, tba Planning Taaai will make a report 
and give it* re comma ndatioaa Co V * H/C Subcommittee, fully explaining 
tba ftatua, cboicae or deciaion* to be made, aod cba information on which 
tba Planning Teas' a raccaaaandationa era baaed. Open praaantation of cha 
Planning Team's recoajeaindatioof , the M/C Subccaaaiccea will accept, reject 
or modify the racoaaaandacioaa of the Planning Team. Pailure to accept, 
reject or modify tba Pleasing Teem' a recoamaodationa within forty-five 
(45) daya of cba recommendecioaa ahall cooacicuca acceptance of tha 
recommendation*. The Planning Team or Collier may eppael tba deciaion of 
the M/C Subcommittee to the Mayor end Council after receipt of the M/C 
Subcommittee deciaion. In addition, at laaet twice during each pbeae of 
tba Specific Plan preparation pr ocean , Collier ahall give tba Mayor and 
Council e atetua report • 

A, Phase Ona — Thii phase ahall include, among other a, tba following 
bencbeurka ; 

Ci) Idantif icetion of tha general gtela end ebjactirea to be 
addreaaed in the planning procaaa; 

(ii) Idantif icetion of additional bencbeurka, if any. for Phaaee 
Ona end Two of the Specific Plan; 
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FLAJJMKa AND DEVELOFKENT ACftXEHEK; 
June 15, 1907 

<iii) Selection of the consultants Cp tht Planning Team; 

<iv) Formulation of a proposed scheduls for preparation of the 
Specific Flen and relsted reports and studit*, including « 
proposed timezeble referencing all benchmarks; 

<w> Formulssioo of a report describing tha deveiopmtat potential 
of the Indian School property, including the capacity of 
*«l«vent public tod private inf rs structure sad e market for 
various land uses; 

(vi) Formulation of one or mora development conctpti for the Indian 
School proporty, shoving the parameters of propoeed develop- 
ment and the proposed location* and eatsnt of major land uses. 

— P**M shall include the fallowing benchmarks; 

U> Formulation of netailad design flans, based oo the development 
concepts telscted in Ffcese foe, shoving the proposed locations 
and sites of open spaces, principal hviUimgs, etrsets and 
pedestrian ways, public and private amtaitist, including 
architectural rendarimgs wfeers appropriate; and 

<ii) Preparation of m description of project envelopment phasing 

Xt ia contemplated chat development ef the Indian School prop- 
erty Will occur ov«r IS ymars or longer, in throe or more dis- 
tinct phases. 

2. Collier will scbeduls and conduct publie masting* to explain the status 
of and obtain publie comment on the proposed Specific Flan not less frt- 
auently than each eix months folic* in* the selection of the FUnnint Team 
end consultants. 



FOtMAX CITY Alt %Oy At Of TBI SPECIFIC FLAW 

After the dreft Specific Flan is pri?ara* s it trill be submit tsd to the City 
for formal review and approval. Pursuant to stats enabling lav governing 
specific plans and the City's implementing ordinance, thia trill include a 
public hearing and recommendation by the Flenning Commission, followed by 
public hesring end approval by adoption of a reaolutioa or ordinance by the 
Mayor and Council, If approval of the Specific Flan requires an amendment of 
the Cifcy'i General Flan, the City mill initiste and process that amendment 
simultaneously with the Specific Flan. 
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FLAHMIKC A,0 DEVELOFtOT AGUDON7 
Jus* 15 # 19S? 
Fsge 6 



SUCCESSORS AND ASSIGNS 



Ktthi&s contained io this agreement shall b« deened to prevent or restrict the 
ability of Collier to taction, nU f mortgcge, pltdfi B hypothecet*, least or 
otherwise dul freely with all of the property, This cgrecncnt, howsvtr, 
shall be dimd t restriction running with th« land tod all persons having in 
interest lo the property ihall be bound by the tim t condition and obliga- 
tion* hereof . 



Before devalopamnt cwocii oc each phase of the project, the City will, in 
eddition to the property 4ft ignited fot ope a apace mi the Specific Flea, tvevt 
en option to ecquire, through trade or pure he ee, undeveloped percele for pub* 
lie use (the "Option Fercelt"). The location sad hoeed arias of tee Optioe 
Parcels shall be illustrated on the Specific Flea, The purchase price of en 
Option Fcrccl obeli be equal to tbe tvm of: (i) the feir market value of tbe 
option Fsrcal «a of tbe 4ete conveyed to Collier, Cii) tbe expense! incurred 
by Cbllier in ite eceuicitioo of the Option tercel, mot to exceed 1.625 of tbe 
feir market volue of the Option Farcel oe of tbe date conveyed to Collier, 
<iii) the expenses incurred by Collier in ite mainteeance of toe Option Farcel, 
<iv) tbe expense a incurred by Collier in providing necessary public service a, 
fecititieo and infraatructure demonstrated by Collier to be epecificelly end 
directly attributable to tbe Option Farcel. sod <v> tbe eevelcpsmnt coats 
incurred by Collier and demonstrated by Collier to bo specifically end directly 
attributable to tbe Option Farcel, including* vithouc limitation, reel property 
taxes, sassstoenta, and engines ring, architecture 1, design, legal, accounting 
and consulting feee. not w*the tending tbe foregoing, is computing tbe purcbaee 
price of on Option tercels <e> tbe components of too purchase price described 
ea (i) through (v) in tbe preceding sentence aball oil be increased to reflect 
inflation, and <b) tbe Ciwy nod Collier may mutually agree to e reduction in 
or elimination of that portion of tbe purchase price of soy particular Option 
Farcel described es component (v) in tbe preceding sentence in exchange for 
tbe City agreeing to transfer oil or e portion of tbe density allowable for 
that Option Farcel to another parcel owned by Collier within the Indian School 



Tbe Specific Flen vill contein provieiooa describing tbe procedures to be 
followed by the City and Collier in tbe preparation, review and approval of 
detailed cite plana for actual development* Such procedures shell epproximete 
that now followed by the City for the review and epprovel of eite plena acd 



Cm ACQUISITION OF ADDITIONAL LAKE 



property* 



AF Ft OVAL OF SITE FLAWS 




tUNtflNC AHD DEVtiCFKEK? ACftUHENT 
Juaa 15, 1967 



aubdiviaioo pl«t« and ahall ba 4<icriM ia tba isplawntiof ordi&soct and 
ra«ulatioot for Specific Nam to ba ado p tad by tba City, thtta procaduru 
•hall W atMfttUlly a4»iaiatrativa ia charactar and iDiU raauira oo addi- 
tional public b«ari*«i or tfiacrotiooary action* by tba Miyor aad Council. 
Approval of a tit* plan ahall ba tha basis for tha itsusnca of buildini 
pantita. 



Any major aattodaaati to th« Spicific Plan nu«t ba accomplished in accordanea 
vith tha mm procadura eutlintd abova for adoption of tba Spacific Han and 
•ball ba daacribtd io tha is? 1 mat in* erdioanca cod rtfulatioas for Spacifii 
Mans to ba adoptad by tha City, tfinor madMDti, aa that ttm ihall ba 
4«fio*4 io tha Spacific Flan, will ba approval by tba FUoaifl* Diractor. 



AHENPKEWT OF THE SPECIFIC HAS 
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ILAJCtnUC AND &£VXLCr&«T ACA£CKENT 



CAHCEIXATIP* Or ACTtEtKEKT 

Ttw foiluro of Collier to ocquiro ticlt Co tlx UdUo School fropotty shall 
rfodtr tbio ojroooonC lull u4 void. 

Collior Eatorpri. * 



Atcott: 

*y 



City Cltrk 



Its 



ftorroa Coliior Company 



Xfta 



Tho City of Fboooix A Municipal 
Corporation 



City VonAgor 



Approved oo to For*: 



City Attoraty 
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ATTACHMENT S 




United States Department of the Interior 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, B.C. 20240 



*Uy 4, 198; 



Honorable Terry Goddard 
Mayor of Phoenix 
Phoenix, Arizona 65003 

Deer Mayor Goddard s 

This is in response to your letter to secretary Model relative 
to the proposed exchange involving the Phoenix Indian School 
site. You had indicated a willingness to support this exchange 
if the department of the Interior could accommodate the City of 
Phoenix's concerns for park and recreation open space end 
planned development, 

Nov that the initial planning, documentation, end administrative 
review has been completed end the details of the proposed land 
exchange agreement are known, it appears that there will be 
approximately 20 acres of land above and beyond that needed for 
the exchange which can be sade available for public park and 
recreation purpose*. This land ia located on the north side of 
the subject property adjacent to existing athletic fields. 
Additional lands My also be made available for the Veterans 
Administration (VA) for expansion of its facility. The ultimate 
location and conveyance of this 20 acres and lands which may be 
made available to the VA will be addressed in legislation. 

It ie my understanding that you will shortly reach agreement 
with Collier on the joint planning process for the development 
of the property. This agreement should provide the City with 
the necessary assurance to maximise public recreation open 
space. 1 am also persuaded that the develotxsent planning 
process you have created with Collier Enterprises to meet your 
concerns can be appropriately enshrined in our contract with 
Collier, in the legislation, or in the legislative record. 

With these assurances, I assume that you are now in the position 
to lend your full support to this exchange. I look forward to 
your support and our continued close coordination on this issue 
during the upcoming months. 




Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife and Parks 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Why don't we go vote, and then we will return for questions. So 
we will be gone for a few minutes here. 

AFTER RECESS 

Mr. Miller. The committee will reconvene, and we will start 
questioning with Congressman Rhodes. 

'<J&a Rh ? des - j^dard what is the status of the council's 

consideration of the Phelps Dodge proposal? I know you referred it 
5?£i to y -^ r a^omnrittee, but did you put time limitations on the 
subcommittee? Is there a date certain by which thev will report 
back, to the council and the council considers the proposal'' 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Rhodes, we have set 
a dat- Our city council is in a short recess for the summer. Our 
first available hearing date, first available council meeting date. 

a! Lh' J-^wiTv TueS l ay & war ? the end of Au *»t; 1 Relieve it is 
August >i>. Whatever that Tuesday around the 25th is will be the 
date that we will take up this matter, I believe for final disposition. 

the reason it was continued at the request of Phelps Dodge De- 
velopment Corporation was because some questions had been 
raised at the subcommittee which unfortunately was held the dav 
before the city council hearing. Those questions revolved around 
exactly what the arrangement between the Estes Corporation, on 
the one hand the Phelps Dodge Company, on the other, were in 
the joint venture, and although Mr. Monson, on behalf of that or- 
ganization, tried very hard to make it clear to us, I'm not sure that 
i or any members of the committee really followed what the rela- 
tionship would be. 

Since this is a new organization— it has no track record in devel- 
opment as a jomt venture partnership-the council wanted to in- 
quire further into how that would work. 

fr^ 'SOi?*?* If t } unde r sta nd your testimony and the Jotter to you 
trom Secretary Horn, the proposal that he suggested to you was 
that any acreage on the Indian School property in excess of up- 
f ; n°n Xlmat u y K $IO i mil J ion - or the value of ^Proximately $ 00 mH- 

nX' a W T? ? *T °f Ved t0 tlK Cit >; for P ub,ic » Ild recreational pur- 
poses. Is that a fair summary of the suggestion Mr. Horn put to 

«ummii« D, f A «? r Mr ' £&? irman ' Co »gressman Rhodes, that is a fair 
summary I believe. What I requested of Secretary Hodel was any 

Sa??n V ±r The P ur Pose, as I understood it, of this arrangement 
££f A 0 ^ u . re <* r tam environmentally sensitive lands in Central 
Honda. At least at the time of my letter, that was the only known 
SX me .;^ n f f her e is the possibility of other environ- 
men^Hy sensitive lands being brought in. But at that time, it was 
110,000 acres approximately in Central Florida. It had an ap- 
praised value, we were told, of about $100 million 

My request was because I was having real trouble getting an 
agreement out of the two parties, if the Interior Apartment had 
more value m the Indian School than they needed to secure the 
land they wanted, I felt the city of Phoenix had full rightTo be the 
premier appheant for that value based upon some of the factors 
tnat I ve gone into, based on our one-third contribution at the time 
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that the property was originally purchased, based upon our service 
to the property over 90 years, based upon its critical location and 
the fact that we are going to have to go through extensive infra- 
structure augmentation in order to serve any additional use of this 
property. I felt that, at a very minimum, we ought to have that. 

We didn t know how much that would be until the value actually 
came m at $122 million. At that point, it became clear that there 
was something in excess of 20 acres of excess valuation, and Assist- 
ant Secretary Horn in his letter to me said that that property 
would be transferred to the city of Phoenix. That made a signifi- 
cant difference in reaching an agreement with the Collier Corpora- 
tion. r 

Mr. Rhodes. I have got a problem with this, Terry. That excess 
value which you refer to belongs to the United States of America 

Not 3 weeks ago right here in this committee, we considered a 
piece of property in Payson owned by the Forest Service, occupied 
by the Payson School District for some 30 years, totally improved 
S y t. « £*y*°n School District, rent being paid by the Payson 
school District to the Forest Service for the property, completely 
maintained by the Payson School District, and because of increas- 
ing rental fees and the inability of the school district in Payson to 
meet those expenses, they came to us, specifically Congressman 
Kyi, and asked that the United States transfer that property, some 
13 acres, to the Payson School District in fee without cost, and we 
refused to do that because it was an asset of the United States We 
felt that regardless of the nature of the use of the property, a 
public use throughout, regardless of that, it was our obligation to 
the United States to get some value. Granted, we gave them a good 
price, and granted we gave them good terms, but we did insist that 
the people of Payson pay for the transfer of that property. 

Now here we've got 20 acres of land valued at $22-some million. 
1 he people of the city of Phoenix, not the city of Phoenix, contrib- 
uted to its purchase some 100 years ago, and the city's involvement 
with the property since then has been minimal. There has been no 
public access or use of the property since. 

Incidentally, I'm not going to ask you this question alone; it is 
certainly going to be directed to Mr. Horn as well. Would you 
please give us some basis for our considering taking a $22 million 
asset and transferring it in fee without compensation to the city of 
Phoenix? 

^Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Rhodes, I'd be happy 

The first item clearly has to be that I was asked at this commit- 
tee s last meeting on this subject to work jointly between the pri- 
vate development interests and the city of Phoenix to come back to 
this committee with an acceptable arrangement. I have done that, 
and I can assure you that a minimum acceptable arrangement in- 
volves the 20 acres at no cost. That was my challenge, and I believe 
1 ve met it. Anything short of that will not result in an arrange- 
ment which is acceptable to the c ; ty of Phoenix. 

I don't believe that some of your premises, Congressman, are en- 
tirely accurate. The people of Phoenix and the city of Phoenix are 
a distinction that I have some trouble understanding under these 
circumstances. It is on behalf of the people of Phoenix that I speak 
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here today- They have made it clear in many forms, most recently 
through a poll conducted through our water mailers, that they 
would like very much to purchase this property at good terms and 
at a good price, and if the Federal Government is willing to sit 
down with vis and discuss that, and not the kind of what I believe 
is an absurdly high commercial valuation which has been placed 
on this property by the Department of the Interior, we would be 
very happy to do so. That has never been offered and I do not be 
lieve has ever been put on the table, in spite of my request that 
such a discussion be held. 

So if, Congressmen, or anyone else, if you are willing to sit down 
with us and talk about transfer to public use over a long period of 
time with payments, lease payments, or some other kind of ar- 
rangement that the city of Phoenix could be in a position to afford, 
I'd be happy to do that. 

You say that there has been no public access. That is not entirely 
true either. This last couple of months, our Indian celebrations for 
the city of Phoenix were held on the Phoenix Indian School. That 
is not unusual. There have been sporting events over the past 90 
years, there have been— I've got a long history, if you would like 
me to go into it, of the times that there have been msyor public 
interactions on this property. 

But perhaps the most important public interaction is our provid- 
ing at no cost a police and fire service, and that has been frequent. 
I don't believe it is any secret to this committee that there have 
been infractions on the property and involving students that attend 
this school that have frequently involved our city police. So it has 
certainly not been without significant cost to the city over the 
years. 

I hope that adequately answers your question, Congressman 
Rhodes. But we are very concerned that we have a m^jor option for 
public open space. 

I just, to get back to my first point, have to say that there would 
be no way that I could get an agreement from the city council of 
Phoenix or get any acceptance from the people of Phoenix, in my 
opinion, without, on one hand, an absolutely assured piece of open 
space, and that's the 20 acres, and then, on the other hand, contin- 
ue a planning process which I have been assured by the Collier 
Corporation will be, if they end up being ultimately the individuals 
to develop the property— that that planning process will result in 
significant additional open space from *he 80 acres that is remain- 
ing. So that, taken together, we will have in the public domain a 
significant amount of public open space, public park. 

Mr. Rhodes- It certainly does adequately answer my question, 
and I appreciate that, and I will reiterate what Chairman Udall 
said and I seconded, when our conditions for considering this par- 
ticular transaction were discussed very early on, and those includ- 
ed the inclusion of the city of Phoenix in the process and an ar- 
rangement that was satisfactory to the city of Phoenix not only for 
planning purposes but for the open space, recreation, which you 
have discussed. I am favorably impressed with the arrangement 
and understanding that you have reached with Collier and which I 
understand Phelps Dodge/Estes have agreed to meet as well. 
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I appreciate your suggestion that discussions shouid be had con- 
cerning the appropriateness of there being some consideration, and 
I certainly also do agree with you that the United States should 
not be considering selling or considering starting discussions with 
' the city of Phoenix from a commercially appraised price. That is, 
as you said, ludicrous. 

But I welcome your willingness to discuss with us the possibility 
that some consideration is taking place, and we will leave the issue 
at that at this point and pick it up later on after the hearing. Your 
answer was certainly more than adequate, and I appreciate it, and 
I'll pass the gwel, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Miller. Congressman Campbell. 

Mr, Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor Goddard, you mentioned the city of Phoenix has provided 
some services at no charge for instance — fire and police. You also 
mentioned there has been some public interaction and the public 
has used the ground there for different celebrations. I wanted to 
ask just a couple of questions on that. Did they charge you, or was 
there any compensation for when the public has been using that 
ground? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr Chairman, Congressman Campbell, the efforts 
that I was referring to were always jointly with the students or 
with the native Americans in the city of Phoenix. I don't know — 
and there may be instances, but I don't know of any right now, 
where we, for example, came in and tised the playing fields for, for 
instance, solely parks and recreation use. There may have been, 
and if there were, I don't know whether there was charge back to 
the city. I'm sorry, I don't have that information. 

Mr. Campbkll. So you're not sure, but there may have been a 
balance struck between them providing some use of the land and 
not charging and you providing some services and not charging. 
That is what I am trying to get at It hasn't been a one-way street, 
has it? 

Mr. Goddakj). Mr. 'Chairman, Congressman Campbell, I wouldn't 
say it had been a one-way street. In fact, our position all along has 
been that the presence of the Phoenix Indian School in the center 
of our city has been a very positive influence. It is an influence 
which we are very loath to give up. We believe that the reciprocity 
that has existed has been very good for both sides, and, as I said at 
the onset, our basic position is, it should remain as the Phoenix 
Indian School. Only if there is a significant change in use do we 
feel /the city of Phoenix should step up to the plate and assert its 
rights in the property. 

Mr. Campbell. So should we construe that to mean that if the 
city of Phoenix couldn't find an acceptable arrangement on the $22 
million, that you would prefer to leave it an Indian School? 

Mr. Goddakd. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Campbell, I don't un- 
derstand the question Our initial preference is that it remain an 
Indian School. If it is not to remain an Indian School, then we 
would like to have the arrangement that I have set forward. 

Mr, Campbkll. OK. One last question. How is the liability han- 
dled when the public goes on that ground and uses it for any kind 
of picnic, or celebration? Is that handled through parks and recrea- 
tion of the city, if somebody gets hurt on the ground? 
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Mr. Goddard. Mr, Chairman, Congressman Campbell, I can get 
back to you on that. The most recent example, 1 know public liabil- 
ity for the annual Indian celebrations was an issue, and I do not 
recall how it was handled. 

Mr. Campbell. I was just curious, you don't have to get back to 
me. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Miller. Congressman Craig. 
Mr. Craig. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
— - Mr. Miller, Senator McCain. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank mayor Goddard for the thousands of hours 
that he and the city council of Phoenix have spent on this effort 
and their obvious cooperative and willing attitude. I also would like 
to express my appreciation, and perhaps mayor Goddard would like 
to mention their commitment to the veterans so that there will be 
a capability for the Veterans' Administration to expand that land. 
I know that he has their interests in serious consideration as well. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Goddard. Mr, Chairman, Senator McCain, I would certainly 
like to thank you and thank Congressman Rhodes for your gener- 
ous recognition of the work that we have attempted to do in trying 
to reach an agreement here. 

We have not specifically addressed the needs of the veterans in 
that our command was to try to find an arrangement that could 
meet the minimum requirements of the city of Phoenix. I would, 
however, want to say that the Veterans' Hospital is an important 
part of that part of the city of Phoenix. They also, like the Indian 
School, have been a m^jor player in our community and continue 
to be so. 

Mr. Miller. Congressman Kolbe. 

Mr. Kolbe. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I think Congress- 
man Rhodes may have submitted my statement. No. Ail right. Mr. 
Chairman, I have copies of a statement which I would like to 
submit for the record, if I might. 

I would just summarize by saying I think it is very clear from 
this initial testimony of mayor Goddard that we have a very impor- 
tant development of some land in front of us here that is important 
for the State and important for the Federal Government, impor- 
tant for the city of Phoenix, important for veterans, important for 
the Indian to whom this land now currently belongs. Certainly it 
will have a great impact on the economic development of central 
Phoenix if it is to be developed and will change the character of 
that land. Certainly the proposed swap of land would be a very im- 
portant acquisition for the Federal Government. 

I think we have two very good proposals on the table that need 
to be carefully considered. One of them has received a great deal of 
valuation and attention. The other came in much later but I don't 
think should be treated any less seriously because of that. 

My only point that I would make here right now, Mr, Chan man, 
is that I hope both of these proposals, if one of them is to be what 
is considered, receive the kind of careful evaluation by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior so that this committee and the Congress can 



make 8 decision about what is the best disposition of this land, one 
of the most important acquisitions to b*» made for the Federal Gov- 
ernment 

Certainly in the long run, these are going to be extremely impor- 
tant for Arizona and for the Federal Government, and I know that 
the Members of Congress, and certainly the members of this com- 
mittee, are intent on being sure that these proposals are evaluated 
very carefully and very seriously before any decision is made. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kolbe follows:] 
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"..ill". STATEMENT Of CONGRESSMAN J IH KOIBE 

FOR TH£ HOUSE COHNITTCE ON INTERIOR 
flEUROING THE PHOENIX (NO I AW SCHOOt PROPERTY LAW) EXCHANGE PROPOSALS 

JULY 30, 1907 

fir, Chairman, i appreciate the opportunity to offer my views regard inq 
the controversy surrounding the Phoenix Indian School Property. Since the 
initial announcement by the Department of Interior of their interest in an 
exchange proposal by the Colliers Corporation, the unfortunate perception 
his persisted that a prime piece of real estate in Arizona was going to 
given to a developer in exchange for swamp land in Florida, that 
characterization t*« of course, absurd. It is Just as absurd as any 
assertion that the lands being offered by the Phelps Oodgc Development 
Corporation are worthless arid landscapes. Both packages of lands contain 
an abundance of resources worth protecting. They are previous but divers* 
areas which deserve a thorough evaluation by thp Department h*fnre a final 
assessment of either'* relative worth is made. 

for the last 18 months, the only proposal on the table for the Phopnix 
Mim School Land was the one h> Colliers. Now, with the Phelps Dodge 
Development Corporation working overtime, an alternative has been crafted. 
Admittedly, the Southwest Exchange Proposal comes atono; very Ute in the 
process. But I think it's clear that having two worthwhile proposals to 
review is vastly superior to having just one. 

I have had a strong interest in this issue since it first arose, but 
that interest has been heightened since I learned what was included in the 
Southwest Exchange Proposal. The 4500 acres of land along faqle Creek in 
Greenlee County Arizona lies within my District. This is an exlreanHy 
isolated area of unspoiled riparian land. Riparian rones in the arid 
southwest are true oases, and homos to an incredibly diverse variety of 
birds and manuals . Given the incredible growth of cities like Tucson. 
Sierra Vista, Casa Grande and Phncnix, it isn't surprlsfnq fh*t such oases 
are becoming increasingly rare and deserve special carp. 
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# This Itouse has recognized this priority in the past when It passed 
legislation botti in this Conqress ami last for the protection of the San 
wro RfparUn Conservat Ion. Area in CocMsa County, Arizona, It's fair tn 
say that the priority associated with that acquisition is analaqeus to the 
priority associated with Eagle Creek. Tim tagle Creek area represents only 
one percent of the total acreage involved in the Snuthwest proposal , hut it 
f$ very valuable component of that proposal, 

The Gray Ranch component of tht proposal, while in New Mexico, is 
directly adjacent to my district as well, fnvitonmentaf ists ami 
Naturalists from throijghnut my district have contacted me to express how 
important the Gray Ranch is in terms of wildlife habitat. The vast arroagn 
afld topographic diversity encompassed by this land lends itself to an 
equally diverse variety of wildlife, including several endangered species. 
The envi moment a 1 significance of this and th* £aqle freek 1*nd is heyntid 
question. 



I make these observations not to lessen the importance of or in anyway 
cast doubt upon the exchange proposal made by Colliers. On Ihe contrary, 
I'm certain that the lands adjacent to the 8iq Cypress are an exfremelv 
valuable resnurce and of high priority to the Department of Interior. Hut, 
Hr, Chairman* we're fac*d with two excellent proposals. One has the 
benefit of administrative review over the course of almost two years, and 
tht other, the Southwest exchange. Proposal . was rejected by the fish and 
Wildlife Service after a nominal review period nf only two weeks. 5 
b#t1#ve a proposal of this maqnUnde deserves wore careful cons iderat ion. 
The issues are not that clear cut. 



The bottom line. Nr. Chairman, is that the federal government must get 
the best deal it can. ?here are many complex elements and constituencies 
that must be heard, including the Intertribal council of Arizona, the 
Veterans of AHfona, and the City of fhoonix to name just a f^w, And 1 am 
not in a position to pass judgement on valuations of the land packages. I 
will be guided by the independent judgement of others t?n that question. 
But 1 do not believe that Phelps Dodge Development Corporation should h*» 
penalized because of the lateness of their entry into the fray, Their 
proposal is not a trivial, empty exercise. It is extranrdlna? y, and 
deserves a fair and thorough review ■- just as fair and thorough a review 
as was granted the Colliers. 



Then and only then will this Congress and the Department of Interior 
be able to say with certainty that the eventual rhoiep is the best deal 
possible for the people of the United States. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
Congressman Kyi. 

Mr. Kyl, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe that Congressman Rhodes has already submitted my 
statement for the record, and therefore I won't embellish that, but 
since I cannot attend the rest of the hearings I would like to take 
this opportunity to make just a couple of brief comments, first of 
all, to thank mayor Goddard for his presentation and, in advance, 
to thank Mr. Horn for the presentation which he is going to make. 

It is important, I think, that everyone recognize what my col- 
league, "Congressman Kolbe, just said, and that is that we need to 
take some time here to evaluate both proposals very carefully as 
well as the interests of ail of the people who have a claim or a re- 
quest to be a participant in this process. 

I think it is going to be important for everyone to have an open 
mind and to work very positively in order to be sure that all of the 
various interests at play here, from the veterans of this country 
who happen to be in the Phoenix area, from the Indian communi- 
ties, disparate Indian communities who have an interest in this 
property, from the city of Phoenix, which is involved and has been 
involved in this property for a long time, and the U.S. taxpayers, 
. as was commented upon earlier by Congressman Rhodes. Everyone 
has an interest here, and in order to accommodate all of those in- 
terests and see that the best proposal is selected, I think it is im- 
portant for everyone to have a very open mind and be able to work 
together to resolve this to the best of all. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude my remarks. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mayor Goddard, as far as you know, in the arrangement between 
the United States and Collier, there is nothing that would preempt 
your city's traditional zoning and planning arrangements, is there? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, there specifically is not. Our agree- 
ment, which is attached in full to my statement, is a complex 
agreement. It is a memorandum of understanding, in the first 
place; it hasn't been signed by either party; but it sets out the basic 
conditions that we believe we can act under. It specifies that it is 
supplemental to the regular process of law which the city of Phoe- 
nix would go through in approving any development parcel. It sub- 
stitutes, however, for our normal zoning categories a specific plan 
which would apply to the entire property of all of its phases and 
would spell out the entire development of this parcel in all of its 
aspects. It is different from anything we have accomplished or at- 
tempted in the city of Phoenix in the past. 

Mr. Miller. And you would expect, I assume, to enter into that 
same kind of memorandum of understanding eventually, the same 
kind of agreement, with Phelps Dodge at some point if their plan 
proceeds? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. We have, in fact, 
made the statement that any private development interest who has 
submitted to the Congress and the Department of the Interior a 
proposal for the Phoenix Indian School property could receive city 
of Phoenix support or at least meet the minimum qualifications by 
doing the same agreement or a more favorable agreement to the 
city of Phoenix— we certainly don't want to exclude that as a possi- 
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bility— and that they met the other qualifications that Collier has 
met, which has to do with their development experience, their abil- 
ity to do the project, their financial ability to do the project, their 
commitment to nigh quality, and their willingness to be with this 
project not iust as a speculative entity but for a long term patient 
money development. We feel all of those are critical. 

Collier has satisfied our questions along those lines. Those are 
the kind of questions that we still plan to put to the Phelps Dodge 
Development Corporation, and that is the reason — because we 
didn't have all that information at the last council meeting— that 
is the reason that this item was continued by the Phoenix city 
council. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you if I understand your response to 
Congressman Rhodes correctly. Are you saying that absent the 20 
acres of excess value or excess lands — however you want to charac- 
terize it— there is no agreement from the viewpoint of the city of 
Phoenix? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, the agreement that we have before 
us from the city of Phoenix is what was approved by the Phoenix 
city council in all of its aspects. Yes, absent any part of that agree- 
ment, we do not have an agreement. I would have to go back 
through the whole process, and I would not be particularly confi- 
dent that I would be successful. 

Mr. Miller* Well, am I interpreting that to suggest that you are 
telling us that if we strike an agreement, if the Congress approves 
an agreement, that must be a part of that agreement? That is what 
you are saying— right? 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, my understanding, both from the 
directions of this committee and the work that we have done with 
the Department of the Interior and with all the other parties to 
this was that we would be able to put this together in all of its 
parts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done the best I can to get the local agen- 
cies to the table and then to have them produce the minimum ac- 
ceptable proposal for the city Phoenix. I have to say that is run- 
ning against a very substantial portion of public feeling in Phoenix, 
that we shouldn't give up on any of the demands for the property. I 
think I have carried the day in saying that the Congress demands 
a certain amount of rationality and practicality about this but that 
we still believe we have very substantial rights in the property, 
both zoning and planning rights as well as historic rights, and that 
this is the minimum acceptable. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Miller. I understand that, and that, obviously, I think, 
should be your position. I am just concerned that the $20-22 mil- 
lion or the 20 acres comes out of the hide of the Federal Govern- 
ment, If this was in private hands, you would be negotiating that 
with the developer, would you not? I mean there would be terms 
and conditions of the development in terms of the amount of space 
that would be set aside or acreage that would be set aside and what 
kinds of developments as you had laid out in your agreement. But 
what we have here is a third party contributing $20-22 million, if 
that is the value, to make the agreement between you and Collier 
go. 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, what I believe 
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Mr, Miller. 1 assume the agreement between you and Phelps 
Dodge— apparently it was written much the same with respect to 
the acreage within Phoenix, Is that correct. 

Mr. Goddard. Mr. Chairman, I don't have a final agreement be- 
tween the city and Phelps Dodge, but I assume it would be along 
the same lines. 

In terms of the ability u> bring this to a conclusion, I don't think 
I can emphasize strongly enough that the inclusion of the 20~plus 
acres by Secretary Horn was a critical factor in being able to reach 
an accommodation, because to simply leave the amount of public 
open space to future negotiation through a development process did 
not receive a tremendously favorable response. 

The people of Phoenix were very clear that they wanted to know 
up front that there would be at least x number of acres that would 
be guaranteed as public open space before we started the planning 
process and that planning process would produce an as yet unde- 
termined amount of additional public open space. But to simply say 
we will leave it to negotiation did not give people the warm feeling 
that they apparently wanted. The 20 acres was very significant in 
helping with that process and bringing us to the table. 

Mr, Miller. No doubt it was. I'm convinced of that. 

Mr. Goddard, Mr. Chairman, I believe this whole understanding 
and this whole discussion has been taken in a spirit of multijuris- 
dictional cooperation. We did not feel that the procedure that was 
followed up until now showed that kind of cooperation. 

Really, Mr. Horn's statement here, I felt, was the first expression 
of the legitimate rights of the city of Phoenix that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had shown. I believe that it is a minimal statement but 
that it was the best he could do on behalf of the Department of the 
Interior, and I certainly appreciated his willingness to do it. But I 
believe very strongly that that is critical to making this arrange- 
ment work and to having something other than an imposed peace 
in this particular discussion. 

Mr. Miller, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Goddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Are there any other questions by members of the 
panel? 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Next we will hear from the Honorable William Horn, Assistant 
Secretary of Fish and Wildlife, Department of the Interior; and Mr. 
Robert E. Lindsey, Junior, Director of Operations, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Veterans' Administration. 

Gentlemen, welcome to the committee. Your prepared state- 
ments will be placed in the record in their entirety, and you can 
proceed in the manner in *vhich you are mast comfortable. 

Mr Horn, we will start with you. 
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PANEL CONSISTING OF- WILLIAM HORN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS, IJJ5. DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR; AND ROBERT B. UNDSEY. JR., DIRECTOR FOR 

- OPERATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Horn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is indeed a pleasure to 
be here this morning. I sincerely appreciate the calling of this 
hearing, I think this is a very important issue in which we have 
invested considerable time and effort, and we welcome the congres- 
sional scrutiny of the proposal before us. 

Let me go through very briefly the two proposals that have been 
presented to the Department regarding disposition of the Phoenix 
property. The first is the Collier proposal involving the acquisition 
of refuge and park properties in thw* Florida Everglades which has 
been the focus of our efforts with the Department, the Colliers, the 
city of Phoenix, and others for over lVa years. The second is a pro- 
posal received 5 weeks ago from the Phelps Dodge Development 
Corporation involving properties almost exclusively in New Mexico. 

There have been two important predicates to pursuing our dis- 
cussions and evaluation of these projects. One, of course, is that the 
Indian school be closed by Congress pursuant to the Department s 
recommendation; and, let me add, the Department is totally com- 
mitted to an orderly and sensitive closure process so that we appro- 
priately accommodate the needs of each and every Indian student 
presently attending the school. 

The second important predicate is that the Government must re- 
ceive at least equal value in return for disposing of those portions 
of the Phoenix property that would go into the hands of the private 
sector. 

Beyond those two basic fundamentals, we asked three questions 
in evaluating these projects. First, will the United States get envi- 
ronmentally sensitive and important lands? Second, will there be a 
substantial cash payment which is necessary to provide a more fun- 
gible commodity for congressional disposition? And, third, will local 
concerns be thoroughly accommodated? 

[Map shown.] 

Let me start first with a summary of the Collier proposal. This 
proposal would provide the U.S. Government 1 18,203 acres in four 
parcels in the Florida Everglades, as indicated in the green. Two 
parcels would be added to the Big Cypress National Preserve, a 
unit of the National Park System; one parcel would be added to 
and complete the Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge, in 
blue on the upper left; and the fourth parcel would allow for the 
establishment of a new 10,000 Islands National Wildlife Refuse, on 
the left side in blue. You can see the proximity of this property to 
the rapidly growing metropolitan areas in both the southeast and 
southwest Florida coasts. 

[Chart shown.] 

Now I'll go through the details. The first parcel called Big Cy- 
press North, is in the northeast portion and contains 70,010 acres 
to be added to Big Cypress with an agreed-to value of $26.6 million. 
The Big Cypress West parcel, again to be added to that national 
park unit, contains 13,060 acres valued at $10.6 million. The i5,573 
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acre parcel to be added to complete the Florida Panther National 
Wildlife Refuge, is valued at $6.4 million. The 10,000 Islands Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge will be created by the 19,620-acre parcel 
valued at $5.8 million. Total land value coming into the united 
States under this proposal would be $49.4 million, 

In order to equalize the value of the property in Phoenix, we 
would receive a cash payment of up to $48.6 million from the Col* 
Mere, for a total value coming into the United States of up to $98 
million. 

There is an ancillary benefit that I must note in relation to this 
proposal. Because of the partnership with Florida related to the I- 
75 process which is the completion of an interstate across this por- 
tion of Florida, Florida is prepared to contribute substantial sums 
of money to help us acquire an additional 57,000 acres of land at 
State expense to be added to the National Park System, The fact 
that this proposal dovetails irto the exchange areas, the total la m 
that would come from this partnership package would be the 
118,000 acres from the Colliers plus the up to 57,000 acres which 
we would expect to get from the state's role in the process. 

On the Phoenix side, we are looking at up to 85 acres to be pro- 
vided to the Colliers, valued at $98 million. As has been previously 
discussed, we anticipate 20 acres being provided at no cost for com- 
munity recreational purposes to the city of Phoenix, and that is a 
$24 million deduction from the $122 million appraised value of the 
property. 

Additionally, we have clearly indicated our willingness to accom- 
modate the Veterans' Administration and work with Congress to 
allocate some acres. Whatever acres are allocated to the Veterans' 
Administration pursuant to congressional direction will alter the 
amount of acreage ultimately conveyed to the Colliers and, of 
course, will have an impact on the s^ of the cash equalization 
payment. 

The criteria that we have applied, as I indicated, were environ- 
mental values, size of the cash payment, and accommodation of 
local concerns. Let me go through the application of those criteria 
to the Collier proposal very briefly. 

I think it is safe to say that the Everglades are nationally and 
internationally recognized as a unique subtropical ecosystem in the 
United States. We have had continuing concerns since the 1960's 
about protection of the Everglades National Park, concerns which 
led to the creation of the Big Cypress Preserve in 1974. The hydrol- 
ogy of the area and the unique sheet flow make this a unique bio- 
logically pr oductive area for a wide array of wildlife and fishery re- 
sources, including endangered species, and species having commer- 
cial an<i recreational value as well. Two of the major parcels, total- 
ing approximately 80,000 acres, would be added to the Big Cypress 
Preserve to help us continue to protect the critical sheet flow in 
the area. 

The Florida Panther acquisition would permit the completion of 
the Florida Panther Wildlife National Refuge, which we see as a 
key step in the recovery plan for the endangered Florida Panther, 
one of our most endangered mammals. 

The 10,000 Island area is a major primitive island estuarine 
system, home to many unique birds and endangered species. It pro- 
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vides critical nursery habitat for important 'fft^S^SSS' 
fish resources, such as snook and shrimp, and habitat tor enaan 
SrU maSis Given its proximity to Everglades National Park 

c™wh in couth Florida has put pressure on all ot these resources* 
h?the EWfcdes and I we think F addition of these very valuable 
habitaJ » to ^ g to?r the National Park System and the National 
ffifel Systemclearly meets the criteria of getting environmental- 

^■SmfSdlffi there has been some concern expressed in the 
"."pit about *the arrangements that we had previous y n* 

SotLted relating to the retained oil and gas rights in the lands that 
S! ^ would obtoin from the Colliers. The retention of oj and gas 
ri^h^ is pursuant to the 1974 arrangement established by Ccn- 
gfess and^has been our policy in the Big §^ NrtjgudP* 
Sprve to acauire only the surface estate, again, per the IS/ 4 tnrec 
SI fron? ? Congrei Ve thought we had provided appropriate pro- 

t^St raised. Based on those, concerns the Colliers 
and the environmental community engaged in subsequent negot a- 
SSs that have yielded proposed fegislative $^ a ™£ 
take the place of our original contract provisions. We have re 
SpwpS ithS language I can say that we can support this new ap- 
SSach and, s^ect to what are some very minor technical modi* 
Sns we hopi that this revised language can be incorporated 
into the bill to approve the exchange. 

The second criterion we applied was the sze of the _cash i pay 
ment, as I indicated, to provide more fungible ^ 
United States to be appropriately disposed of by the ^ n SF^'*™ 
Sh Myment in the case of the Colliers will be as much as $48J5 
SSt half of the total value that we obtain As 'indicated, 
the ultimate amount of the cash equalization paym ^uldbe cte; 
pendent upon the acreage Congress may allocate to the Veterans 

^rS^SSdS^ was the accommodation of local concerns^n 
the Arizona side, a number of steps have bee" taken to ^ 
that No 1 the 20 acres which would be provided to the city. wo. £, 
hfd^elopment of the formal planning agreement between the 
Colliers and the city that we have urged be XTene^tton of a 
legislation effectuating the exchange No. 3 , the inmMO^* 
larPP cash oavment which will provide flexibility to Lxmgress in 
ferwitrE concerns that may ^^^^^ 
needs. No. 4, the willingness to accommodate the concerns of the 

Veterans' Administration. ew;j q 9 \a & are- Ex- 

Accommodation of local concerns on the Florida s ae are. ax 
DandSc the Big [Cypress National Preserve in Partnership with the 
State of Florida, and complete support in Florida for .adding these 
important lands-118,000 acres-to the National Park and Nation- 

Now let mttorntelrPhelps Dodge proposal that we received 
approximately " or 6 weeks agS at the Department. It would pro- 
?fle us 311 566 acres of land, 90 percent of which is located in the 
Stote of New Mexico, in three areas. The first and major portion of 



the proposal, the Gray and Hidalgo Ranch properties in the far 
southwest corner of the boot heel of New Mexico, totals 201,664 
acres. The second just a little to the east and again in the boot heel 
of New Mexico, the Alamo Hueco properties, totals 5,160 acres. The 
third and only property in Arizona is small, basically in three par- 
cels along the Eagle Creek drainage, and totals 4,742 acres. 

According to the Phelps Dodge proposal tendered to the Depart* 
ment, these lands come to a total value by their estimation, not 
ours* of approximately $70 million. They would augment that with 
-a cash payment of up to $15 million in return for approximately 70 
to 72 acres of Phoenix Indian School land valued at approximately 
$83 million. So, under their proposal, we would get $70 million 
worth of land and $15 million in cash in exchange for the 72 acres 
of land in Phoenix. 

Before turning to the application of the three review criteria, I 
need to outline a m^jor problem we have with the Phelps Dodge 
proposal; that is, the matter of value disparity. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of the acreage, and presumably the value, emanates from the 
Gray Ranch parcel where Phelps Dodge owns part of the land and 
has some form of option on 226,000 acres of that 301,664-acre 
parcel. 

According to their proposal to us, Phelps Dodge estimates this 
land to be valued at approximately $224 per acre, for a total value 
for the Gray Ranch parcel at nearly $68 million. This property 
clearly makes up the major portion of their proposal 

We have been working on the acquisition of this property with 
both the original and the current owner for some time, and based 
on that work and subsequent work after we received the proposal, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service realty officers estimate the 
parcel to be worth no more, at least initially, than $25 million 
based on comparable land sales in the general area of $38 to $74 an 
acre. In addition, the State of New Mexico has indicated that it 
may own the mineral estate on a substantial portion of the ranch 
which might further depress the value of this land as well as add a 
management complication that we are not sure how to resolve at 
this point. 

The consequences of this disagreement over values are illustrat- 
ed on the chart, and based on the comparables that we have looked 
at and our initial gross estimates, we think the value of the Phelps 
Dodge package totals only $42 million, which is considerably short 
of the approximately $83 million value represented by the 70-some 
acres of Indian school property that they are seeking. 

Let me move on to the three review criteria. In terms of environ- 
mental values, the Gray Ranch property is an important parcel, 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service does have a significant in- 
terest in it. It is home to two endangered species— the bald eagle 
and peregrine falcon — and it is also lies in the northernmost range 
of several mammals and birds. We think it would be a worthy, ap- 
propriate addition to the National Wildlife Refuge System. As indi- 
cated, regardless of what happens here, we would like to pursue 
the acquisition of this area with Phelps Dodge in some manner, 
shape, or form. 
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The Alamo Hueco properties are part of an existing pending 
BLM wilderness study area, and BLM has indicated to us that ac- 
quisition of this property is not a priority for their Bureau. 

The third parcel, the 1 percent in Arizona, is the Eagle Creek 
property, which does have riparian habitat values and some bird 
breeding habitat of interest to both the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management at a local level. At a national 
level, neither Agency considers this property to be a high priority 
acquisition. However, because of the local interest, we would Hke to 
work with Phelps Dodge regarding this property, regart .ess of 
what transpires here. 

The second criterion we used was the cash payment. This par- 
ticular cash payment will be up to $15 million, or as much as $33 
million less than the Collier payment. In relative terms, the cash 
component of the Phelps Dodge package constitutes 18 percent of 
the total value by Phelps Dodge's estimates, whereas the cash com* 
ponent is nearly 50 percent of the value in the Collier proposition. 

No. 3, we considered the accommodation of local concerns. In 
Phoenix we, of course, have the 20 acres to be provided to the city. 
Phelps Dodge has also indicated a willingness to have 13 acres allo- 
cated to the Veterans' Administration and as the mayor indicated, 
they are presently working with the city but have no formally exe- 
cuted or approved planning agreement at this time. 

We have a new player as a result of the Phelps Dodge proposal 
and that *s, of course, the State of New Mexico. We have received 
expressions of concern from State officials regarding the effect this 
proposal would have on their mineral estate ownership in the Gray 
Ranch area. Opposition has been expressed in public by major in- 
terest groups, the Ranch and Farm Bureau of New Mexico, e~*d, 
frankly, we have received no indications favorable or unfavorable 
yet from the Governor's office or the elected officials in Congress. 
So it is basically a whole new set of players to deal with after fo- 
cusing our efforts over the last V/z years on Arizona and Florida. 

Based on the application of these criteria and the value disparity 
problem I noted about the Phelps Dodge proposal, we are persuad- 
ed that the Collier— Everglades exchange is the superior proposal, 
and we would strongly recommend and commend it to Congress. 

One of the other reasons we would like to do so is that extensive 
work has been done on this project over the past 1 x fa years, and we 
have compiled a complete administrative record on the Collier pro* 
posal. Complete appraisals have been provided on all of the proper- 
ties to ensure that there is no disparity in value. We have conduct- 
ed and completed a legislative environmental impact statement 
that has reviewed the entire proposal. We have carefully negotiat- 
ed a contract that has been provided to Members which would pro- 
vide the terms and conditions of conveyance between the parties. 
This has been a thoroughly considered, painstakingly negotiated 
proposal. We think it is solid. We think there are no tricks and no 
surprises and based on that, we strongly commend it to Congress 
and hope that it may be approved and incorporated into the Big 
Cypress expansion bills, H.R. 184 and S. 90. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Horn follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. HORN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE COKHITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS , REGARDING PHOENIX LAND EXCHANGE 

JULY 30, 19S7 

Hr« Chairman, X a* William P. Horn, Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and Park* of the Department of the Interior, I as pleased to 
be Able to testify today on a subject of mutual interest — a land 
exchange involving 1Q& acres witnin the city of Phoenix, Arizona, 
currently occupied by tha Phoenix Indian School. 

Specifically, two exchange proposal* ware presented to tha Department. 
Tha firat involves Colliar propartiaa in tha Florida Everglades that 
have been the sub j act of sxtansiva assessments and negotietions ovar 
tha past year and a half. Tha second is a proposal by tha Phalps Dodge 
Development Corporation — tanderad to tha Department fiva weeks ago— 
that would convay propartiaa almoet axclusivaly in Naw Mexico, I will 
expXain both proposals in datail shortly. 

Givan tha fact that tha Phoanix Indian School wee proposed for closure 
and both entities indicated an interest in exchange involving that 
property, we have proceeded with the aasumption of tha availability of 
that property for axchanga and established three objectivea for review 
and evaluation of tha proposals: (1) environmental velues of national 
intereat and significance be obtained; (2) a substantial cash payment 
be required to equalise values; and (3) any exchange be sensitive to 
local intarasta including the vital interests of the Arizona Indian 
Community. 
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A * 7 ou knotf ' **P*rtJeent has places * strong emphasis on protection 
o* valuable natural resources by utm »th;- than purchasa with 
appropriated fund* givan tha tremendous constraints on tha Federal 
Budget. Exchangne, although time -consuming anc of tan complex, enable 
tha Government to trade marketable tout no longer need ad lands for othar 
lands of greater resource valua without major expenditures of 
: appropriatad funds, However, tha Gemrimer.t haa tha incraaaad 
rasponsibility to asaura that any exchange is in tha public interest, 
moreover, as a ganaral rule, wa hava rasarvat one with tha automatic 
earmarking of racaipta from tha sals of tedural aaaats outsida tha 
budget and appropriation process. Usually, i..,ch racaipta go into tha 
ganaral Traaaury. 

Wa believe that thia Phoenix land proposal iu unique and doaa not 
create praoadants for othar exchangee in aithar tha criteria or 
conditions that make for appropriata axchangaa. Tha majority of land 
axchangaa conductad by tha U.S. Pish and wildlife Service or national 
Park Sarvica ara carriad out within existing euthoritiee. fcowever, 
axchangaa which cross atata bounds rias and involva othar complex 
circumstances such as cash payments, and accommodation of local and 
othar intarasts, nacassitats apacific lagialativa action. Thus, aithar 
of tha exchange proposals undar discuasion involving tha Phoenix 
props rty reguire legislation sinca both would require convayancaa of 
tha rajsaining parts of tha achooi property to tha city and Vatarana 
Ailairietretion, and paymente of caah for Indian education purposes 
could ba involved. 



The Wwenix Indian achool property was originally • cart of a 160-acra 
tract purchased by the Federal Qovirnitnt in 1991 and used 
predominantly as an Indian school ainca that tiae. Ovar tha years, 
epproaiaately 6? acraa have been deeded to State and local governments 
for education and public recreation purpoeee or to tha Veteran* 
Adainiatration for hospital development. The Department ha* recently 
.completed a mtudy of the school oparationa and has recommended to 
Congress that tha achool be cloaed given that tha school aita is no 
longer necessary as a boarding achool by tha BIA* In no event, 
however, would any exchange of tha property tafce placa until all' tha 
studants have been accommodated in auitabla replacement schools* 

This property is valuable as commercial raal astata because the 
surrounding land* hava baan developed vith high-density office 
buildings, retail husinesees, hotels, and multifamily residences. 
Currently t tha primary valua of tha achool sita to tha Govarnaant ia as 
an aasat of aignificant valua that could aithar ba aold by tha canaral 
Services Adainiatration or tradad for lands of coaparabla value, thus 
adding to tha nation's conservation astata* 

At historical appropriation rates, however, a decade could easily pass 
before comparable aoniet become availabla for acquisition of the 
properties involved in the exchangee under discussion* Further, the 
piecemeal approach eesuaes tha seller a would agree to euch a time 
period and land valuea would not subetantially appreciate. Uaa of tha 
Indian school property for exchange now can ovarcoae this obstacle. 
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I will now describe each of tha exchange proposals undar consideration* 

^Tha collier exchange offars approxi»stsly lit, 263 acres sdjacant to the 
Big Cyprsss National Preserve and Everglades Nit ions 1 Park at a 
negotiated valua or $49.4 million plus up to $48.6 aillion in cash, or 
up to IS acras of the Phosnix props rty valuad at $91 aillion* Acreage 
to b« convayad to ths Vstsrans Administration will reduce tha acras 
conveyed to ths Col liars as vail ss ths cash equalisation payment. 

Four Collisr properties in Florida srs being considsrsd in ths proposad 
exchange. They include two sdditions to Big Cyprsss Nstionsl Fressrve 
and two proposad national wildlife refuges. Ths National Park Service 
would edsinister ths additions to ths Big Cyprsss prsaarvs. Ths 
Florida Panthsr and Tan Thousand Zslsnds National Wildlife Refuges 
would ba sanaged by ths Fiah snd Wildlife Ssrvics. 

These four srsss hava isportant biological values. Ths Florids lsnd 
within ths proposad exchange is s water-driven systs*. Water 
accumulates and nourishes vast srsss of sevgraes, tras islands, snd 
hardwood heauaocks, while slowly migrating shsst-liX* to ths Tan 
Thousand Islsnds on ths sastsrn sdgs of ths Gulf of Mexico. This 
wetlsnd systs* is ths mourcm of s productive natural snvironsant. This 
fertility energices a food chain that supports aany speciss of wildlife 
that ara isportant to coaueercs, rscraational activities^ snd sssthatic 
pursuits* -Isportant ssssts that srs s product; of ths fvsrgladss 
include commercial fishing, sport fishing, hunting for dssr snd wild 



hogs, and ten* of thousand* of wading and water birds. 



The Everglades National Park ia * 1*5 sillion-acre example of this 
system. In tha 1960»a it btcuw clear that despite its aisa it was not 
large trough* Tha Big Cypress national Preserve was added in tha 
l*70 v s> Watar movement allows aquifers to ba recharged that ara 
essential for potable and irrigation water in south Florida. Tha 
proposed project will acquire adjacent araaa and protact tha watar 
transport mechanisms that ara assantial to tht lifa support system of 
the area. 

The exchange acreage protects the integrity of the nearly two Million 
acres already in public ownership* it will resove the threat of 
development that would altar the quantity and quality of the sheet flow 
in to the Big Cypress National Preserve and Everglades National Park* 

Theea lands are valuable for the protection of tha endangered Florida 
panther, Florida manatee, and American bald eagle. They support 
recreation and an active fishing industry. They also contribute to the 
preservation of natural water flow and other conditions that aaintain 
the unique hydrology of the Big Cypraaa watershed* 

the firat area, the northern addition to Big Cypress National Preserve 
ia quite different from the Everglades. Unlike the Evergladee, which 
are characterized by sheet flows of water through aawgraaa terrain, the 
Big Cypress consists of combinations of strands, prairias, and cypress 
swaap. The area ia the hose of many rare species of plants and 
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aniaal.e, some are listed as threatened or endengered* Preservation of 
the eastern township lands will contribute to the protection of tha 
"fragile hydrology of south Florida, Protaction of thait lands will 
•murt tha habitat for continued hunting and fishing activities. 

Tha second area, the weetarn addition to Big Cypress National Preserve 
is very sinilar to the northern addition. The endangared Florida 
panther uses this area* Acquisition would be important in efforts to 
enhance its survival. 

Current act ivi tits in t»« ^ oposed western addition present problems to 
the Big cypress Preserve in the fore of trespass and illegal access by 
off -road vehicles to Preserve lands. Control of these problems would 
benafit the Preserve lands. 

The third proposed area, the Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge 
provides habitat for the Florida panther. The Florida panther is one 
of the most critically endangered mammals in the country, with an 
estimated 30-50 animals occupying the Everglades-Big Cypress region of 
TloridM, The three known population canters are the Fakahatchee 
Strand, the Big Cypress national Preserva, and Everglades national 
Park* The latter two areas are under Federal management. However, 
Fakahatchee Strand is threatened by development and other unfavorable 
land use activities. 

The Fekahatchae strand is in Collier county, at the western end of the 
Big Cyprass swamp. It is one of the larger remaining wilderness-typa 



area* in Florid*. it includes MVinl watercourses, many pond*, and 
elevated an a* containing hammock fore*t. 

This subtropical area contain* many rar* plant*, including over 45 
species of orchid*. oak*, palm*, and variou* tropical traa* for* a 
dan** canopy ov*r the area, with an underatory of epiphytes, fern* and 
shrubs* area* with deeper water era dominated by cypr***, pop ash and 
pond apple tress. As much as 90 percent of the area is inundated 
during the rainy season. 

Wildlife in the area i» either water-dependent or water-tolerant. 
Habitat ia provided for over 30 species of plants and animal* 
considered rare, threatened or endangered toy the State of Florida- 
Nine are listed a* threatened or endangered under the Endangered 
Specie* Act. Extensive population* of wading birds and various species 
of fish also inhabit the area. 

The fourth area is the proposed Ten Thousand Islands National Wildlife 
Refuge. It is one of the last major primitive i*land-astuarine systems 
in the United states. Host of the lands within the study area support 
a variety of tropical vegetation* This island complex is rich in 
marina and wildlife resources, and provides a classic example of 
ecological succession. The area contain* plants and animal species 
found in few other pl*cmm in the world. The mangrove island* are alive 
with many birds, including the brown pelican, black skimmer, anhinga, 
roseate spoonbill, great egret, snowy egret, swallow-tailed kite, 
mangrove cuckoo, reddish egret, and variou* gull* and terns. 
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Accurate counts of nesting bald eagles and osprey are not available, 
but both species have bean observed with young at several sites. A 
refuge.vill permit a periodic census of tha are* for the eouthem bald 
eagle, American osprey, and othar endengered or .threatened apecies. 

Tha primary araa uaad by wintering wntarf cv. 1 ia tha ponded marsh 
_ port ion juet north of the mangrove zona. Sope us* ia mad* of tha 
inland bay a where widgeon-grass occurs during psriods of auff ici«nt 
freshwater flow. Waterfowl wintering in tte area include blue-winged 
teal, scaup, ruddy duck, pintail, and ring-neckad tuck, 

Tha mixture of fraah and salt weter found here in esaantial for tha 
propagation of tha fish, crueteceen, shellfish ini marina planta found 
along this part of tha Gulf coast. Organic sedimente decomposed into 
nutrients ara essential food alamanta in tha lifa cycla of tha many 
species of sport and commerciel fieh. At laast 23 apecies of major 
commercial importance in tha Gulf of Mexico use tha Ten Thousand 
islands estuary. Tha shallow marshes, greasy flats, and natural 
estuarine conditions make this complex an important nursery and feeding 
araa for ehriap. About one and one-half million pounds of commercial 
paeneid shriap originate in there. Many are caught on trawling grounde 
Silas away. 

Host of the islands and a strip of considerable width on tha mainland 
era fringed with red mangrove, with tha exceptions on tha shell-sand 
beaohee. Blaex and white mangrovea thrive inland from areaa of active 
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ti<i**,an* occupy the center* of ialands or the immediate upland* of the 
mainland. 

Af lUUd earlier, our first objective for riviw and •valuation of the 
proposals wae tfcat environmental values wf national interest and 
importance be obtained. These four properties clearly jaeet that t«*t. 

As discussed, negotiations have involved four separata parcels owned by 
the Colliers* The largest piece is 70,010 acres within the area 
adjacent to the northern boundary of Big Cyprsa* national Preserve, 
This property is directly affected by the construction and acquisition 
pi the right-of-way for interstate 75 (1-75) fro* the Colliers, The 
70,010-aere tract will be aevered by the highway project, with the 
resulting dimunition in value paid aa severance dasages by the Florida 
Department of Transportation as part of the Highway coats. The whole 
parcel will then becoxe a part of the exchange package for its reduced, 
remainder value, estimated to be $26.6 sillion. This figure ia the 
maximum value which will be assigned to this land. If the Florida DOT 
appraisals indicate the value ia less than $26. a sillion, the Colliers 
will sake up the difference with additional land to be added to 
Everglades National Park or a larger cash equalisation payment. If the 
value is greater, no alteration in the exchange velues will occur— 
the United States will have achieved additional, essentially 
onbsrgained for benmfit. Although Florida DOT has made no formal 
offer, it Mpf>*»T3 thst the poet- severance value of this 70,010 acre 
parcel will exceed $26.6 Billion. That will ensure that the government 
will receive more than equal value in the Collier exchange. 

9 
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Combining thia part of tha axchanga with tha DOT purchass win uv« tha 
goveroaant a conaidarabla sua, tha axact lount of which await* 
aattlamant of the highway acquiaiticn, As*a»ing tha exchange is 
completed, tha remaining 57,000 acraa of nor -Collier lands, mainly 
small ownarehipa, could be acquirad by tha State of Florida under tha 
80/20 acquisition formula containad in H.». 1S4 and S.9Q and dona tad to 
'"'tha National Park Service. The Stata has already appropriatad $20 
million for auch an acquisition. This partnership is a spacial faatura 
that sake* ths exchange with the Colliara ac att ractiva *- vary simply, 
tha National Park Systaa will obtain Additional lands via tha 
partnarship with Florida at no cost to tha F' d*ral taxpayar. 

Tha sacond parcel ia a atrip of land located along tha wastam 
boundary of Big Cyprass National Praaarve which approximates 13,060 
acres and is valued at $10.6 million. It was appraiaad by tha National 
Park Sarvica at $8,125 million and tha Collier appraisal was $17.5 
million. Tha nagotiatad valua ia 30 par cant ovar tha Sarvics's 
appraisal and 39 parcant baiow tha Col liar appraisal. 

Tha third parcal involvas tha Florid* panthar National Wildlifa Refuge. 
Congrass has appropriatad auf f iciant funds to purchasa just ovar half 
of tha 30,500-acre rafuga and nagotiatic/is ara underway for tha 
purchasa of thasa lands from th« colliers. This exchange would sacura 
tha ramaining 15,573 acras for ths Panther Rafuga, velued at $6.4 
million* Tha U.S. Fish and wildlifa Sarvica has appraiaad tha antira 
30,500 acras at $10.7 million and $5.3 million for tha 15,573 acras to 
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be added to the Panther Kefuge. The collier* 1 appraised value for this 
acreage is $3.3 Billion. The negotiated va^ie at $6.4 Billion ia 21 
percent over the government's appraised value and 23 percent below the 
Collier appraisal. 



The last parcel would create the Ten Thousand Islands National Wildlife 
Refuge of approximately 20 r ooo acres including about 4,500 acres of 
submerged lands subject to title claims by the State of Florida. The 
approximately 15,600 acres of lands above mean high water is appraised 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service et $4.5 million and the 
negotiated price wae $5.8 million or 30 percent over the government's 
appraisal. The Colliers will quitclaim their interest in the submerged 
lands and those lands will be convayed to the Fish end Wildlife Service 
at no additional cost to the government. Thi* will end any further 
disputes since a valid State 7laim to title is compatible with refuge 
status. 

The negotiated values of 21-30 percent over agency appraisels ere 
reasonable, considering cne site and unique features of these 
properties, and are consistent with negotiated prices in similar 
situations. Appraising is not an exact science as the courts prove 
tifite and again — one need only to look at recent awards sade affecting 
the Redwoods, Voyageurs and Manassas Battlefield Parks. Currently the 
national Park Service condemnation awards average over 150 percent of 
their appraised value and awards resulting from Declarations of Taking 
are 200 percent of our appraised values. These figures do not include 
the related court and legal fees. 
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.The proparty rights to be acquired tr> Collier are exclusive of oil 
*nd 91s which is consistent with the 1974 Apt which created ths Big 
Cypress Preserve and 13 years of subsequent m an ag ement and land 
acquisition. Tha contract we negotiate includes protective 
environmental stipulations based upon the current National Park Service 
9B regulations* Howaver, elesents of the environmental community 
-—raised cencarns about these stipulations. At a result, the Colliers 
engaged in further negotiations regarding oil a gas Measures with 
representatives of environmental organisation #. Tbasa discussions 
yielded legislative language acceptable to fcoch parties* Ve have 
reviewad the language and support it in pr>n_ipio. We believe minor 
modifications say be needed and hope that modified language can be 
incorporated in th* legislation naadad to effectuate this land 
exchange . 

The Phoenix Indian School site is approximately 10s acres ar.d fus been 
officially appraised et $122.2 million. This is 1 complex transitional 
property currently usad at below its anticipated highest value. The 
Fish and wildlife Service conducted two appraisals as per standard 
Realty procedures and approved the one which was judged to be based 
upon a more comprehensive feasibility study, contained a mora rational 
appreciation rate, and better supported the unit/square foot prices 
paid for comparable commercial lands. 

Pursuant to our efforts to acommodate local concerns we worked with the 
City of Phoenix and decidad to propose that 20 acres of the Indian 
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School property be conveyed to Phoenix for creation of a city p?rk, 
This reduce* the conveyance to the Colliers to §5 icrt* valued at $98 
million. Additional conveyance of acreage to the Veterans 
Administration would further reduce the conveyance to tha colliers* 
one of tha key features of the Collier exchange plan la tha executed 
and approved agreement between the Colliers end tha City committing to 
a cooperative planning process* We intend that the proceed be 
incorporated into the approving legislation. 

Another special provision is what X tars the "5 + 5* features. First, 
immediately upon approval of this arrangement! the Collier properties 
will ha committed to conservation management and become de facto parts 
of the National Park and Wildlife Refuge Systems. Second! we provide 
up to five years to consummate the actual lend conveyances. This 
period is designed to facilitate relocation of students at the BIA 
school and permit the City-Collier planning process to proceed. Third, 
if by chance the entire arrangement falls apart, the Colliers provide 
tha Department a cost-free option to purchase the Florida properties in 
years 6 through 10 at the present negotiated values. 

In summary , Mr. Chiirnan, the Congress suet authorise and appropriate 
funds for any exchange. The Collier exchange! we believe, makes every 
interest a winner. The ma:ional Park Service gets a), 070 ecres of land 
for the Big Cypress national Preserve worth $37.2 Billion to help 
protect the Everglades ecosystem and Everglades national Park, The 
U.S. Fish and Wildlito Service gets 35,193 acres worth $12.2 million to 
cosplete tha Florida I anther Refuge and protect the endangered panther 
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and,, to establish a new Ten Thousand Xelar.ds Refuge to protect the 
Florid* mdaU« *nd conserve nursery habitat for important coastal 
fisheries. Finally, the U.S. government obtains $4**# million in 
revenues. The size of this payment will >e diminished by any 
conveyance of acreage to tha Veterans Admni .ration* The city of 
Phoenix gets 20 acres for a community park ir addition to othar park 
and open spaces providad for pursuant to the Phoenix -Col liar planning 
agreement. Tha Va .erane Administration could q.-t acreage for future 
expansion pursuant to congreesional determtnat i. n. Lastly, tha 
col liars acquire up to 85 acres that thay ~.,r it vc lop in cooperation 
with and for tha banafit of tha Phoenix co&mu^.i :y . 

After 18 months of procadural activitias sue*, at apj raisaie, 
environmental and historical evaluations, and negotiations regarding 
value and contract wording, tha Department is and has bean ready for 
months to move forward with tha exchange agreement. 



However, we wanted to confer with the Arizona and Florida congressional 
delegations and committees of interest as well as the City of Phoenix, 
the Arizona Inter Tribal Council, and others prior to recommending 
further action by Congress to authorize the exchange. Tha contract now 
includes items to accommodate virtually all of the expressed concerns 
and we are persuaded that it is ready for execution by the Department 
and approval by congress. 

Five weeks ago we received a proposal from the Phelps Dodge Development 
Corporation (PDDC) offering a total of 311,566 seres within the Animas 
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fountains and Alamo Hueco itmi of New Mexico and Xagle Creek, Aril on* 
(99 percent of tha land is in Kw Haxico) valued by PDDC at $70 
million* Xn addition, up to $15 Million in cart would ba contributed 
for a total offering of approximately $15 million. In raturn r tha pddc 
would receive 72 acrea of tha Phoenix property valued et approximately 
$83 million. 

Almost 97 percent of the lands offered for exchange are located in the 
Animas Mountains of Kaw Mexico, an araa of recant interest to the U*S« 
Fish and Wildlife Service* The erea servea ea habitat for two 
endangered specie*, the American bald eagle and peregrine falcon, am 
wall as a host of other important animal and plant species. This area 
represents the northern-most habitation for aavaral mammals and 
birds, in particular, and is seen as a very worthwhile addition to the 
National Wildlife Refuge System. 

Tha Eagle Creek property has bean considered to soma dagraa in the past 
for its riparian habitat values by both tha Bureau of Land Management 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service but neither agency haa considered it 
a high priority araa. The Alamo Hueco properties are part of a still 
imcomplete wilderness study by the Bureau of Lend Management, with a 
determination of its value for that purpose still pending. The Forest 
Service reports tha offered lands, while close to the Coronado national 
Forest, are not needed for affective management of the Forest. 

As noted earlier, the four properties included in tha PDDC exchange 
have been valued by PDDC et $70 million but due to the vary recent 




>jw&aiMion cf this proposal, formal appraiaal* Mv* not yet been 
complmtad by the government. Mov#vir f the U.S. fish and Wildlife 
Service bam been discussing possible acquisition of the Cray Ranch vith 
it* owner, American Brace # prior to racaipt of tha PDDC of far* 
Consequently, tha Fish and Wildlife Service is ,uite familiar vith the 
natural values of this parcel and to soma extent its market values. 



While formal appraisala hava just begu,i on the Cray fcanch, a 
preliminary gathering of comparable sales suggest a a combined valua for 
the Cray Ranch (226,664 acres) and the Hid/Ogs Ranch (75 r ooo acres) to 
be in tha $20-525 sill ion ranga as compared to PODC's valuation of 
approximately $63 Billion* This represants r waluo of $66 to $83 par 
acre varsus tha $226 per acre valuation by iloc. Cur diminished value 
e&timats* are based on comparable sales in th* area that range from $39 
to $74 per acrs. 

We know little of the markat values of the Eagle Creek ar.d alamo- 
Hueco area* but for tha moment, accepting the PDDC'a valuation of 
approximately $2 million for thaee properties result* in a total 
valuation by PDDC of $70 million for the offered lands* This is two to 
three times the government's preliminary figures. 

Moreover, two major infirmities exist regarding tha Cray/Hidalgo 
property* First* PDDC does not own all of it — it has an option on 
the land, the details of which hava not been diaclosed to us. Second, 
there ara indications that the State of Kev Kexico owns the mineral 
estata on a substantial portion of this area. Tha consequences of such 
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* split estate have not been resolved (or even discussed) which is a 
wrlwj contrast to the resolution of this vary iiiut in tha Collier 
proposal, Moreover, the ownership interests of Mw Mexico Bay further 
devalue the of far made by PDOC and enlarge the already enormous value 
differential between it« estimates and those of the Fiah and. wildlife 
Service* 



The current of far made reference to an unapaoifiad rasarvation to be 
retained only on tha part of tha Eagle Creefc lands. An assumption at 
this point is that tha remaining lands involvad in tha PPDC exchange 
would include all mineral rights. 

PDDC has relied on tha currant valua of tha Phoenix proparty as 
determined by the U.S. Fish and wildlife Service, Thara is no 
reference to tha timing of this exchange ralativa to tha school closing 
or to a guarantaad prica for tha PDDC lands should tha school closura 
tefca sons time and convayanca of tha propartias be delayed, 

Tha PDDC exchange proposal also anticipatas 20 acras to ba granted to 
tha city of Phoenix by tha Federal government plus epproximately 13 
acras to ba aade available to tha Veteran's Administrstion. PODC his 
indicated that it is prepared to worfc with the City of Phoenix in a 
cooperative spirit but PDDC has not executed nor has tha City Council 
approved any planning agreement with PDDC. Their exchange would also 
provide an additional $15 million to tha local Indian community and 
ens-half acre would be set aside for an eppropriate Indian School 
monument or museum. 
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In summary, tha pddc proposal would provida 3ll f 566 tcrti, pri airily at 
Animas Mountain, as a national wildlif* rafuga for a total valua as 
yi<?ui«tpd by potv? of app»ouiaat«ly $70 million* Um aatiaata th« valua 
of tit* Jand to approximate no aora than $30 million, or 57 parcant ill! 
than F&DC's of far* TUa Aritooa Indian Community would raceiva $1S 
Billion, the city of Phoenix would gat 70 a eras for parfc purposes, tha 

Vat ax ana Administration would get up to 13 acres for futura expansion 

* 

and PDX would gat approximately. 72 acraa of tha Phoanix Indian School 
ait* worth approximately $83 Billion. 

It. va war* to proceed with this exchange, it would require 12-18 months 
of nacassa ry snvironmantal study, appraisals* negotiations of valuas 
and ax*;i t**ms of tha exchange and axtansiva coordination with tha 
Arizona and New Mexico Congreesional delegations, intarastad 
Congressional corns it tees, tha Stat* of Haw Mexico, tha City of 
phoenix, tha Zntar Tribal Council, tha Vatarans Administration and 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation before wa could appaar again 
before this Committee to advocata such an exchange. 

Based on tha ralativa anvironmantal valuas of tha of farad lands , tha 
relative sites of tha cash contributions, and tha formal accommodation 
of local concarna, % am parsuadad that exchange with tha Colliar 
companies is clearly suparior to tha Phelpe Dodge proposal. Othar land 
management antitias (i.e. tha Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service) ara 
affactivaly in concurranca with this conclusion as wall as tha 
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Assistant Sacratary for Indian Affairs, who qui ta understandably favor* 
tha Colliar axchanga bacauaa it could proyida as much as $4S. 6 pillion, 
potantialiy, for Indian purposes as compared to $15 million from PDDC. 

However, wa remain . intereated in working with JPDDC regarding 
acquisition of tha Cray/Hidalgo ranch proper tits- Theae ara valuable 
-wildlife land* and we look forward to reeolving tha concerns previously 
outlined ao that a mutually matiefactory acguiaition strategy can be 
deve loped. 

Tha exchange with tha Colliara has been thoroughly avaluitad including 
a lagialativa Environmental impact Statement, foraal approved 
appraisal 9 on all tha propertiee, a carefully nagotiatad contract, and 
complete endangered epacles review. Moreover f this projact has baan in 
tha public aya tor nearly a yaar and a half and haa baan subjactad to 
intenee scrutiny. It contains no tricks and no surprise*. Va welcome 
your reviaw and ara convincad you will ba abla to raach tha same 
conclusions. I hopt that expeditious action can occur to approva this 
proposal and fold it into K.R.184 and S.90 ao that it may ba executed 
and provide important banofita to Arizona, Florida and tha Nation* 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you, 
Mr. Lindsey. 

Mr. Lindsky. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, thank you for being here. 
You have my statement for the record, and I can just summarize 
that for you, please. 

I am pleased for the opportunity to appear before the committee 
to express the interest of the Veterans* Administration in acquir- 
ing a portion of the Phoenix Indian School land in Phoenix, Arizo- 
na. 

The veteran population within the primary service areas of the 
Phoenix VA Medical Center, which includes Maricopa County, is 
projected to increase between now and 1995, and the most signifi- 
cant increase is the number of veterans over the age of 65, which is 
expected to double by the year 2000 to a total of 94,500. Of course, 
as the age increases among our veteran population, we see an in- 
crease in utilization of services provided by our hospitals of both 
outpatient care and inpatient care. 

As the number of outpatient visits increases, the need for addi- 
tional clinical services becomes even more important. Currently, 
the Medical Center is designed to accommodate approximately 
60,000 outpatient visits. This year the Phoenix VA Medical Center 
will see approximately 152,000 outpatient visits. And by the year 
2000, we project that the visits will increase to over 225,000. 

The VA Medical Center in Phoenix has recently been approved 
and funded for a hospital based home care program, a substance 
abuse treatment center, aid to the homeless veterans program, and 
a very recently approved posttraumatic stress disorder treatment 
facility. The reason I mention this is that the capabilities of Phoe- 
nix, which is a terfiary level hospital in our system, the highest 
caliber of hospital, those services will continue to grow as the popu- 
lation of Phoenix grows. The addition of these several functions has 
stressed an already tight space. 

The planning process which is used by the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the VA to meet future patient workload de- 
mands is a process we call MEDIPP, Medical District Initiatied 
Planning. Working within this process, the medical district and the 
VA Medical Center in Phoenix has completed demographic analy- 
ses, program planning, and general construction requirements to 
the year 2000. Under and through that planning process, they have 
projected a need for a clinical services addition, a laundry complex, 
a radiation therapy center, increased parking, and the possible co- 
location of a regional office. They have developed a site plan for 
those options and have estimated a requirement for approximately 
16.8 acres west of the VA Medical Center. That would appear to us 
to be an optimum requirement. What is clear to us is that addition- 
al land will be required if the Phoenix VA Medical Center is to 
meet its mission and patient workload demands. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Lindsey, Jr. follows:] 
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Nr. Chairman and Members of the cocuaittee: 

X am pleased (or the opportunity to appear before this Coamittoe today to 
express the interest of the Veterans Administration in acquiring some portion 
of the Phoenix Indian School land in Phoenix, Arizona. 

When the current size ot the VA Medical center in Phoenix was planned in the 
late 1960s, the city of phoenix was much smaller than it is today. It was 
12n4 in size, nationally* Ths tremendous growth of population has changed 
that size designation and in the 1930 census, it placed 9th, nationally. The 
Phoenix area is currently the fastest growing metropolitan area in the United 
state* with a projected census for the year 2000 of more than four million 
people. Added to these census data are the winter visitors who further swell 
the Phoenix population by an estimated one-half million. A apiraling demand 
for veteran health care services parallels this general growth in population. 



The flrowth of the Phoeni* veteran population and the increase in the average, 
age of the veteran may require * re- examination of the physical facilities of 
the ?noenix Veterans Ada in is t ration aedicai center. The existing Veteran* 
Administration |>rop«rty # including the recently acquired Health and Human 
Services property. My not be adequate to sufficiently support future 
projected workloads of the itedical center* 



'The veteran population within toe primary service areas of the Phoenix VA 
Medical Center, which includes Maricopa County, is projected to increase 
between now and 1995 to a total of 237,000* The so at significant increase is 
the nuaber of veterans aver the age of 65 which is expected to double by the 
year. 2000 to * total of 94,500* The Phoenix VAHC will need to increase its 
-ability to serve this population growth* The Radical center is land locked on 
three aides and future expansion within current boundaries is not feasible* 
The Indian school land is the only adjacent space available for VA expansion. 



Aft the number of outpatient visits increases, the need for additional clinical 
servicss becomes even sore important* Outpatient treatment at the Phoenix VA 
Medical Center is provided in space designed for 60,000 annual visits. The 
medical center is projected to accomplish 152,000 viaits for FY 1987. The 
rapid growth in this activity is constrained by current staffing and space 
resources, creating a real limitation on meeting future projected patient care 
needs. 



ttm ffaotaix V* Ktdicai Center is * medium-sixed tertiary care facility. 
Phoenix Us ucintly beer* approved and funded Cor * hospital based nosy,* cat* 
program, a substance abuse treatment center, a community residential care 
site, aid to the homeless veteran program, and vary recently a post-traumatic 
stress disorder treatment facility. Phoenix ia also tha location for Medical 
District #24 a» wall as tha Regional Fire and Safety staff. Tha addition of 
these several functions has stressed an already tight space. 

I appreciate tha opportunity to present to you today our reasons for interest 
in the Phoenix Indian School property. My colleagues and 1 would ha pleased 
to respond to any questions that you or other members of the Committee may 
have* 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Congressman Rhodes. . _ ' 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Lindsey, do I take it from your testimony that 
your plans for expansion for the hospital do not include any addi- 
tional inpatient capability? , 

Mr. Linosev. No, sir, I did not mean to leave that impression. 
Clearly, within the VA system, the greatest growth we are experi- 
encing is in the outpatient area. Coupled with that will be some ex- 
pansion needs for inpatient as time progresses. We don't feel that 
we need additional land to accommodate the increased inpatient 
workload projected to the year 2000. 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you. 

Secretary Horn, let's review the Indian school site for a moment. 
What is the acreage of the site, the net acres? 

Mr. Horn. It gets a little complicated. The total acreage of the 
site is 108 acres. Five acres of it are now overlaid by city rights-of- 
way, which means there are 103 acres of actual usable property. Of 
those rights-of-way, three are exterior to the property as we know 
it, and two are interior to the property. 

What we have proposed to convey is 105 acres. Two of the interi- 
or acres would be subject to the city rights-of-way and if the city 
ever relinquishes them, then the landowner would acquire those 
particular pieces of land. 

Mr. Rhodes. Are those dedicated rights-of-way or are they ease- 
ments? , . , x 

Mr. Horn. I would have to check. You may want to ask the city. 
I'm not a 100 percent sure. 

[Editor's note.— Mr. Horn subsequently supplied the following 
information:] 

A survey and title search on the Phoenix School site has not been completed to 
date. Thus, neither an accurate acreage or complete list of encumbrances are avail- 
able. From the records on hand, we are unable to determine that approximately 5 
acres of the tract are dedicated to rights-of-way to the city of Phoenix for those por- 
tions of Central Avenue, Indian School Road and the 7th Avenue running along the 
exterior of the property. Approximately 2 acres of these rights-of-way lie adjacent to 
the existing Veterans Administration hospital tract. The remaining 3 acres logically 
would be conveyed to any future owner of the remaining Indian School tract. 

Mr. Rhodes. The appraised value of the property is what? 
Mr. Horn. It's $122 million. 

Mr. Rhodes. And is that based upon the gross or the net acre- 
age? 

Mr. Horn. That's based on basically the 103-105 interior acres. 
Mr. Rhodes. Of the 108 acres, then, it is proposed that 20 be de- 
ducted for the city? 
Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rhodes. And 10 through 15 be deducted for the VA? 

Mr. Horn. We have not made any specific proposal and have ba- 
sically deferred to Congress to determine what is the appropriate 
amount of acreage to be allocated to the Veterans' Administration. 
As I said, we've had numbers and discussions from 3 to 16, but we, 
obviously, at Interior are not in a position to make that decision 
and have not recommended any acreage number for the Veterans' 
Administration. 
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open those that are deemed to be appropriate and make sure 
they're appropriately enhanced. We have spent considerable 
sums— I think millions is the number I have heard — on improving 
and enhancing the Riverside facility so that it is a top-of-tne-Une, 
state-of-the-art school facility. I think the Bureau's program is to 
do as much as we can to facilitate appropriate on-reservation edu- 
cation opportunities. Those children who cann< . be accommodated 
adequately in on reservation facilities ar. i those children who want 
to go or should go to a boarding school would go to the Riverside 
School, which has been brought up to a top-of-the-line facility. 
- The Bureau, of course, has submitted the reports. I think the 
committee has received copies of those. Obviously, I would be 
pleased to provide any additional information along these lines 
from Assistant Secretary Swimmer. 

Mr. Rhodes. Just to reiterate one thinf, about the cash payment, 
you heard Mr. Lindsey testify that their optimum plan would re- 
quire almost 17 acres. Is it correct that, if that optimum plan were 
considered favorably by Congress, the cash payment from the Col- 
liers w ould be reduced by about $20 million? 

Mr. Horn. It would be basically 17 times $1.2 million in total re- 
ductions- Of course, the Phelps Dodge plan contemplates 13 acres 
to VA t so if the acreage to VA was up to 17 acres, the Phelps 
Dodge cash payment would drop 4 times $1.2 million, and that 
would be deducted from $15 million. So it would drop the Phelps 
Dodge payment to probably around $10 million or less. 

Mr, Rhodes. You heard my questions to mayor Goddard concern- 
ing the transfer of 20 acres to the city without compensation. 
Would you add your comments or give me your response to that 
question? 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. There are really three reasons we decided to 
take that course of action. First of ail, there is precedent through 
the Federal surplus/excess land programs. It has been the common 
practice over many years to provide, I think, what are called public 
interest discount conveyances to State localities for park and recre- 
ation purposes. In many instances, portions of Federal properties 
are basically provided free of charge or at very, very substantial 
discounts to localities for park and recreation purposes. The provi- 
sion of 20 acres in this case is consistent with that type of prece- 
dent. 

No. 2, there is the history of this property. It has been a part of 
the city, a part of the city's open space, and in some measure the 
city did contribute to helping buy it. We thought that there was 
some matter of equity, that it was not inappropriate to have the 
city get a share of it through this accommodation. 

No. 3, of course, from the very outset in our consultations with 
this committee and other members of the Arizona delegation, there 
were very strong indications that we should try to accommodate 
the interests and needs of the city of Phoenix. The city, as the 
mayor said, has had this intention to preserve open space. Given 
the fact that we could get the land we wanted in Florida and still 
get a very substantial cash equalization payment that almost 
equalled the land value while at the same time provide the city 
this open space, we thought it would be appropriate to take this 
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extra step and accommodate the city by providing them with 20 
acres, 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that I have gone well past my time. I do 
have a couple more questions 1 would like to ask. 
Mr. Miller. Go ahead. 
Mr. Rhodes. Thank you very much. 

I would like to talk to you a little bit about your estimated valu- 
ations of the Phelps Dodge lands. You mentioned that Fish and 
Wildlife had done some work previously on the Gray Ranch. Has 
Fish and Wildlife actually had appraisals done on that property 
and, if so, how long ago? 

Mr* Horn, We have never had an official appraisal done on the 
Gray Ranch property. What we had done is, because of the interest 
in the property, work with the owner of the property, American 
Breko Corporation, pursuing what options we might have for acqui- 
sition. When we start that type of work, we generally go out and 
try to do some rough initial estimates of how much it will cost to 
acquire the property. Based on those estimates, which include a 
review of comparables, the Service has concluded the total Gray 
Ranch property is worth approximately $20-25 million. 

I could give you some of the comparables on which this is based. 
In January 1986, a 34,000-acre parcel was sold 40 miles north of 
Gray Ranch, and the transaction price for that 34,000 acres was 
$38.06 an acre. In July 1987, a 6,500-acre parcel in the vicinity of 
the Gray Ranch was sold. The deeded price per acre was about 
$62,45 an acre. The only actual sale we have on the Gray Ranch 
was transacted in April 1979, and the price was $74 per acre for 
nearly 20,000 acres. The realtors note that if the sale were adjusted 
up 25 percent for appreciation, and then down 50 percent for depre- 
ciation, the present-day value would be about $47 per acre. I can 
provide this comparables sheet that our realty office generated. 

[Editor's note,— Mr. Horn subsequently supplied the following 
information:] 

Ranch property was appreciating from f> to 10 percent per year up until 1983, 
which is the basis for the 25 percent overall rise in value from the time of sale to 
19K3. Thereafter, ranch prices dropped about half from 1983 to present date, This is 
the basis for the subsequent 50 percent depreciation of loss in ranch values. 

At $75 an acre, we add the 25 percent increase to get the $93.75 per acre value for 
1983. Fifty percent of that value is $46,88, or $47 per acre for 1987. 

The following chart details the values for the lands in New Mexico. The map, also 
attached, shows the location of the Phelps Dodge lands. 
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Mr. Horn. We think the property, as I said, is worth somewhere 
in the vicinity of $20-25 million, as opposed to the $68 million rep- 
resented to us by Phelps Dodge. Obviously, we are interested in 
this property and would like to work with Phelps Dodge. It is an 
important, significant area. But before we could consummate any 
type of arrangement, or propose that Congress adopt any kind of 
arrangement, this substantial disparity difference would have to be 
narrowed rather dramatically. 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Horn, I want to thank you for your testimony. I 
want to indicate to you that I appreciate full well that you've been 
working on this project, you and your office, your staff, from the 
Collier's standpoint for quite some time. I appreciate also that the 
Department has had an interest in the Cypress property for quite 
some time. I understand the difficulties placed upon you by the 
lateness of the submission of the Phelps Dodge proposal. 

Personally, I am not prepared to make a final decision as to 
which of these proposals, if either of them should be pursued by 
the Congress, until I'm satisfied that the same amount of effort and 
energy has gone into analyzing the Phelps Dodge proposal and that 
we're absolutely positive that the comparisons made between the 
two proposals are accurate and that we have the information avail- 
able to us to make the appropriate decision. 

I in no way want to indicate to you that I dont feel you have 
done an adequate job. I believe you have, given the constraints 
upon you. I just want to say to you that personally I am not pre- 
pared yet to decide on the merits of this case which of these prop- 
erties is ones that the United States should acquire. Naturally, I 
have a slight bias towards the Southwest, the Southwest properties, 
but that will not be the basis of my final decision. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your patience with me. I will yield. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not sure I totally agree with my distinguished colleague 
from Arizona about the accuracy of the preparation. I would like to 
ask Secretary Horn a question and make a comment to Mr. Lind- 
sey, too. 

You mentioned, Mr. Secretary, that there were three concerns- 
environmental values, cash payment, and local concerns. It's inter- 
esting to me that there doesn t seem to be any interaction in the 
overall plan in the Interior Department about the future of these 
youngsters that I mentioned. Considering that one of the primary 
missions is the trust responsibility and relationship that Interior 
has with Indian tribes, I find it surprising that they weren't consid- 
ered under local concerns when veterans' concerns were. I have to 
say that veterans' concerns have very little to do with fish and 
wildlife, any more than Indians do. But if one was considered, it 
seems to me the other one should have been considered, too. 

I would ask you to do one thing for the committee if you can, and 
that is to get us dollar comparison between both proposals, the 
Phelps Dodge and Collier proposals, as it would deal with Indian 
education. Could you do that? 

Mr. Horn. I think it's very simple 
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Mr. Campbell. The reason I ask this is you're the only one here 
from Interior, It might not fit right in your Department, I realize 
that. 

Mr. Horn. As I indicated, there were two basic predicates before 
we applied the three criteria/ One was taking care in the orderly 
process of closing the school to accommodate the education needs of 
the student*. We only started to pursue the exchange aggressively 
when we were advised by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that they 
were going to propose that this school be closed. Of course, as part 
of that closure proposal, they have plarn that they think are appro- 
priate to deal with the needs of the Indian children. It was only 
after that basic predicate was in place that we went forward and 
applied the additional criteria. So I think the needs of the children 
were addressed as the threshold question before we even started. 

No. 2, in terms of the cash payments, what we're looking at here 
is approximately $15 million to be provided from the Phelps Dodge 
proposal, as compared to the Collier proposal of up to $48.6 million. 
Ana if we have some acres deducted for the VA f we may be looking 
in the $4Q-$45 million range, or less, depending upon what Con- 
gress decides. So we obviously would have a much larger cash pay* 
meat and additional flexibility provided to Congress pursuant to 
the Collier arrangement than we do under the Phelps Dodge pack* 
age. 

Mr. Campbell, Thank you. 

I have to agree with my colleague on this point, that I think the 
land in Arizona is a lot closer than is Florida. You have several 
pieces of land. 

What piece of that Phelps Dodge land is the closest to Phoenix 
now, in miles? 

Mr. Horn. There are three parcels totalling 4,700 acres in the 
Eagle Creek drainage, which is basically in southeastern 

Mr. Campbell. How far away is that from Phoenix? 

Mr, Horn. Let's take a look at the map. I don't have a scale on 
there, but it's right over by the border. I would have to defer to one 
of the Members from Arizona who knows the distances. 

Mr Campbell. It would be 150 miles or something? 

Mr. Rhodes. It's 274. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr, Campbell- Good. I appreciate that. 

Just in closing, Mr. Chairman, if I could just say to Mr. Lindsey, 
since you're interested in veterans affairs, that the largest number 
of American Indians who have graduated school and have gone in 
the service come from the Phoenix Indian School. 

It included one Ira Hays, who was a Medal of Honor winner in 
World War II, and one of the people who raised the flag on Iwo 
Jiroa. I wasn't sure if you were aware of that, so I thought I would 
tell you. 

Mr. Lindsey. Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller* Thank you. 

Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Horn, I have a couple of questions. When you were notified 
by BIA of their intention for the closure of the school, how did you 
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proceed in making it known publicly that these properties were 
being viewed as surplus or would be viewed for some other disposi- 
tion? 

Mr. Horn, We had no formal public notice. What transpired was 
that 1% years ago the Collier Corporation approached us seeking 
an approach by which we could acquire their lands in Florida. At 
that tune, we indicated that we did not have $60 million in cash 
lying around for land acquisition, as much as we liked the proper* 
ties. They asked if we could possibly examine the prospect of some 
type of a land exchange. 

Coincidentally, at that point the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee for the Department inserted committee report language and 
took steps which indicated that at least the subcommittee thought 
the Indian school should be closed. Questions were raised if that 
would make this property available. We checked and found if it 
was closed it would. 

We went back and asked the Bureau about its plans. They said 
their indications were to move in the direction of potentially clos- 
ing the school. All of our discussions with Collier were basically 
highly contingent upon what BIA, independently, would recom- 
mend and, of course, on subsequent action by Congress. It was un- 
derstood no trade could go forward until Congress gave authority 
to close the school. 

We notified the Arizona and Florida delegations that we were 
pursuing these discussions well over 1 year ago. At that point this 
became public and we stated at that time that anybody else who 
was interested in pursuing the acquisition of this property was 
more than welcome to come see us. It was not done in a formal 
sense, but it did get fairly wide notice out there. No one came for- 
ward until we received the Phelps Dodge proposal approximately 5 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Craig. How long had you been in negotiation with the Col- 
lier group prior to it becoming general public knowledge that this 
property might be available? 

Mr. Horn. We started, I think, serious discussions with them 
about what an arrangement might look like sometime in early 
1986. If my recollection is correct, we came up to advise various 
congressional delegations sometime shortly thereafter— I'm going 
to say during the May/ June timeframe. I would have to go back 
and check the exact sequence of events, but it was pretty shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr, Campbell. Would the gentleman from Idaho yield just a 
minute on a point? 
Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Mr. Campbell. I didn't know we were going to get into this, but I 
might bring something up that came out in testimony in Arizona, 
and also just in private conversations down there. I think the Mem- 
bers should be aware that the declining enrollment at that school 
was not necessarily accidental, that some of the people told me per- 
sonally that the parents were intentionally discouraged from send- 
ing their youngsters there over a period of 3 or 4 years. They felt 
that that was a movement toward being able to say "Look, we have 
a declining enrollment; therefore, it should be closed and sold." 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mt- Craig. So you had already, for a period of several months, • 
been involved in discussions with the Collier people? 

Mr. Horn. All the discussions % 

Mr. Craig. And you had approached them on the potential avail- ^ 
ability of this property? S 

Mr* Horn. No, they approached us. 

Mr. Craig. Well, they had approached you on the Cypress prop- 
erty. < 

Mr. Horn. They had also approached us about the Phoenix prop- J 
erty because they had gotten notice of it— as a matter of fact, they 
asked us "What about this Phoenix property? I read this Senate 
...... : . committee report that says this school ought to be closed. Isn't that t 

located on acreage in downtown Phoenix? > ■ 

Mr. Chaig. I'm glad you clarified that because I was not clear, in 
your earlier statement, whether your approached them or they ap- '■■'■'i 
proached you specific to the Phoenix property. >, 

Mr. Horn. Not having done a lot of negotiations in Arizona or 
ever being involved with the BIA education programs, I have to 
confess I was not aware that there was a place called the Phoenix 
school or the Phoenix school property until it was brought to my 
attention by the Colliers after they found out about it through this 
Senate appropriations report. 

Mr. Craig. And from that point forward you then began your 
work with the Collier people and the city of Phoenix to see if some 
arrangement could be brought about? 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Craig. All during the time that you had discussions with the 
city of Phoenix, did they register their desire to lay claim, if you 
will, to a certain portion of the property, or 

Mr. Horn. The mayor made very clear, I think in our first con- 
versations, his proposal that the entire 100-plus acres should be 
provided to the city for park and recreation purposes. 

Mr, Craig. Given to the city? 

Mr, Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Craig. I see. 

As the mayor testified earlier, the city, or the citizens of the city, 
earlv on participated in moneys that would go to the acquisition of 
the lands for the Indian school a good many years ago. I can under- 
stand why Phoenix wants it. I won't argue that. But I guess I'm a 
little surprised that they lay the claim they lay almost as if they 
own it, or they should own it. I know what cities do to promote eco- 
nomic growth, and they will participate from time to time, or city 
fathers will, or industrial development corporatons, will provide 
land or make land available. Obviously, over a long period of time, 
the city of Phoenix has gained benefit by the presence of this 
Indian school. 

How many employees has the Indian school historically had on 
the property; do you know that? 

Mr. Horn. That I don't know, and I would have to provide that 
information. 

[Editor's note.— Mr. Horn subsequently supplied the following 
information:] 

The Phoenix Indian School was founded over 90 vears ago, so providing the em- 
ployee figures for all those yeans would be extensive. If we go back 10 years. 11)77- 
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78, there were 167 position* allocated and 645 student*, for a ratio of 3.9 to 1. In 
1981-82, there were 122 petitions available and 483 students, for a ratio of 8,9 to 1. 
This year, there are 44 position* for 170 ttudentt, for a ratio of 3.8 to 1. (Staff poei- 
tiocLi include the dormitory personnel for student* that live on-^ampusJ 

Mr. Craig. Do you know how many dollars the Indian school has 
contributed to the city of Phoenix' economic base over nearly 100 
years? 

Mr. Horn. I could get you the information on the operating 
budget and what that translates into in terms of dollars- 
Mr. Craig. Because I assume they buy most of their goods and 
services out of the Phoenix area. 

7 Mr. Horn. I presume, if people live there, and the students are 
there, that they do, 

Mr. Craig. Now, do the employees of the school live on the prop- 
erty or live within the community, do you know? 

Mr, Horn. That, sir, I don't know. 

Mr, Craig. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that's a side note of 
some importance, because obviously this school has been of eco- 
nomic benefit to the community and certainly a benefit to the stu- 
dents who have attended it. And it is Federal property. I think my 
colleague from Arizona mentioned earlier that this committee 
looks pretty closely, if you will, at the gifting of property or the 
granting of rights of property to both public and private entities 
based on value. 

Now, you cited a specific law. We in the West are very familiar 
with that law, because many of our communities are considerably 
landlocked by public lands. For any kind of growth and expansion, 
oftentimes it s necessary to see if public land is available, for what- 
ever reason. But in most instances that I'm aware of, that land is 
not valued at millions of dollars per acre. In most occasions that I 
have had experience on this committee in which we have done 
that— and we have, on a variety of occasions, when municipalities 
or States approached us for making public lands available, those 
dollar values were considerably less, some of them $15, $20, $40, 
$50, $100 an acre, especially in the West and Southwest where we 
deal oftentimes with arid land. 

But here we're dealing with millions, or nearly millions, of dol- 
lars per acre. I find it very interesting that we have here testimony 
that deems there is almost a moral obligation by the Government 
to grant some $20 million worth of valuable property to the city of 
Phoenix when they have historically gained what I will think dem- 
onstrates substantial benefit by its presence. Obviously, the city fa- 
thers of nearly 100 years ago thought that or they wouldn't have 
participated as aggressively as they did in gaining those properties. 

One last question of you, Mr. Horn. I sense, by your turning, 
reaching and putting on the table substantial volumes of effort, a 
bias on your part. Now, I guess I wouldn't criticize you for that, but 
I think it's important for the record. You have invested a phenome- 
nal amount of time, your staff has invested a phenomenal amount 
of time, in the effort with the Collier group. I can appreciate that, 
and we would want you to do that, because this is valuable proper- 
ty and the properties that would potentially be acquired are dem- 
onstrating their own value. 
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But I would hope that, for the sake of equity, as I think my col- 
league from Arizona has referenced, that we see a similar kind of 
effort placed on the Phelps Dodge proposal so that we can have a 
clear and objective view, we would expect that when that is done 
you would arrive at an opinion and present that opinion to the 
committee. But I have a feeling that we're already getting an opin- 
ion based on a very extensive review of the Collier proposal and a 
cursory glance at the late coming Phelps Dodge pro 

Reaction? 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. I think we gave the Phelps Dodge proposal a 
full and fair consideration. We reviewed it using the same criteria 
-that we applied to the Collier proposal. 

Let me just comment on that very briefly. Let's start with the 
environmental component. All of our land-managing Agencies, and 
specifically the two that I oversee— the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service — routinely maintain priority systems. 
We keep tabs on areas that we think ought to be added to the park 
and refuge systems, including inholdings or expansion areas that 
we think are environmentally desirable. It is relatively easy for us 
to ask our Agencies, when someone tenders us a piece of land, "Do 
you want it, how much do you want it, how does this stack up na- 
tionally?" 

Both of the Bureaus that I oversee can tell you categorically that 
the Florida lands are at the very top of the list. We nave been en- 
gaged in a long-time effort. Congress, dating back even before the 
efforts on Big Cypress in 1974, has had a long term interest. It is 
Congress that also appropriated the additional moneys to start the 
Florida Panther Refuge in the last few years, and we could com- 
plete it with this exchange. 

These lands in Florida, when compared under any objective re- 
source criteria, are far more environmentally significant than the 
lands being offered to us by Phelps Dodge. I have indicated that we 
are interested in the Gray Ranch property and we would like to 
pursue it with Phelps Dodge, but our interest is not so high nor of 
sufficient magnitude that we want to substitute the Phelps Dodge 
proposal for the Colliers' because we think, by any objective stand- 
ard-— 

Mr. Craig. We're not asking you to do that. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we think 

Mr. Craig. Or I'm not, at least. 

Mr. Horn. We're here, in our mind, to make a recommendatic i 
of choice. We have looked at both. Based on the environmental cri- 
teria* we think the Florida lands are more important, although we 
also like the New Mexico lands. 

Based on the cash criteria, I think it's very simple— we're talking 
about $15 million of cash equalization payment as opposed to some- 
where around $40«-$45 million or up to $48 million. I think the 
level of flexibility provided to Congress with $45 million is a lot 
better than $15 million. 

Lastly, we looked at local concerns. I think we can discuss the 
accommodation of the Arizona interests, but the fact that 99 per- 
cent of the Phelps Dodge land is in New Mexico brings in a whole 
new player. We have had expressions of opposition from interests 
in New Mexico, and concerns have been raised by elements of the 
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State government about the impact on their mineral estate owner- 
ship in the Gray Ranch area. So there are local concerns there. We 
think we have accommodated the local concerns in Florida; we 
don't know where we stand on the local concerns in New Mexico. 

So based on those simple objective criteria, we have come to the 
conclusion, which we think is readily apparent, that the Collier 
package is a better arrangement environmentally, from a cash per- 
spective, and because of the local concerns affected. 

Mr. Craig. You spent how many months on the Collier package 
to date? 

Mr. Horn. About 18 months. 
-•- Mr. Craig. How many months on the Phelps Dodge package? 
Mr. Horn. We got the Phelps Dodge proposal 5 or 6 weeks ago. 
Mr. Craig. So it's 18 months versus 5 to 6 weeks of appraisal, 
evaluations, and direct consideration. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman, no matter how much we look at the 
Phelps Dodge land, our resource managers are going to come to the 
same conclusion. We may settle the enormous disparity of value 
problem that we have and we may finally negotiate that the Gray 
Kanch is worth $82 million—we think it's worth $22 million and 
they say it's worth $68 million, but we can resolve some of those 
issues. We could spend months negotiating the contracts. We could 
spend months doing the legislative EIS. 

I think I can assure you that the resources managers, the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service, are going to 
come back time after time and say, on a national scale of signifi- 
cance the Everglades properties are more environmentally signifi- 
cant than the properties in New Mexico. I don't think that's going 
to change. 

Mr. Craig. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I would have to 
agree that a panther has a great deal more appeal to it than the 
ridge nosed rattlesnake, just from the aesthetics of something fuzzy 
and warm versus something rather sinister that rattles. But I 
would expect that we would have a broad-based objective view and 
no prejudgment. 

Mr. Horn. As I said, I asked the Service when the Phelps Dodge 
package came in. I asked the Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, "I know you've been interested in the Gray Ranch proper- 
ty. How does it stack up?" He said, "We're interested in the Gray 
Ranch, we would like to acquire it, but we think the stuff in Flori- 
da is far more significant, far more valuable. It's under siege be- 
cause of the growing population threats, and if you ask us which 
one we want first, we want Florida first." 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much. 

Two quick questions, Mr. Chairman, because I see we have a Sen- 
ator in our midst, and the chairman of the committee, and I'm sure 
their interests are much more direct than mine because of the 
presence of this. 

Mr. Lindsey, you mentioned a desire for about 16.8 acres. Do you 
have a schematic plan, or does the Veterans' Administration have 
a schematic plan, as to what those acreages would be utilized for at 
the current time? You talked about a lot of facilities and things. 

Mr. Lindsey. We do have such a plan. We can provide it for the 
record. It was developed by the VA Medical Center in Phoenix. 
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Mr. Craig. How much of that land would be used for parking 
space? 

Mr. Linos ey. A considerable amount of land would be used for 
parking space- 111 see if 1 have a number on that. 

Approximately 8 acres. I'm going to verify that for you, though. 

Mr, Craig. I guess my only question there, because I knew it was 
sizable, it was nearly half. In land that's worth upwards of $1 mil- 
lion an acre, I'm amazed that the Administration is contemplating, 
I would have to think, surface level parking versus highrise park- 
ing/ You are anticipating surface level parking, I understand. 

Mr. Lixdsey. The VA Medical Center's proposal was for surface 
.parking, and that's why I made the comment that the 16.8 acres 
was optimal. The effectiveness and the efficiency of a parking 
garage versus surface parking is something we have to take into 
consideration, obviously. 

Mr. Craig. I appreciate that. But I know on a lot less valuable 
lands in urban areas the choice is made to go to multilevel parking 
simply because of the value of the acreage, some of it no where 
near worth a milion-plus an acre. 

Mr. Lixdsey. We understand that. 

Mr. Craig. I would think that would have to be a consideration. 

Has any discussion been presented by— and I guess this would go 
back to Mr. Horn— any discussion presented by BIA as it relates to 
the Phelps Dodge proposal of a 21 percent interest in the commer- 
cial development of the property for the Indians? 

Mr. Horn. No. I've heard rumors about different equity interests 
that may be provided. The proposal that we received from Phelps 
Dodge called for a simple $15 million cash equalization payment, 
and that was the extent of what we reviewed. Based on that, As- 
sistant Secretary Swimmer's review was that it was better to go 
with a proposal that offered over $40 million as opposed to $15 mil^ 
lion in cash, because that would provide additional flexibility to 
Congress that might be expressed in terms of earmarking funds for 
Indian education purposes. 

Mr. Craig. Fine. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Udall. 

The Chairman. I will have to leave again in a few minutes for a 
vote due to occur at 11 o'clock. I just wanted to acknowledge the 
presence in the hearing today of our senior Senator, Dennis DeCon- 
cini, who will be sitting in as much as he can today. 

I have a statement from Senator Jeff Bingaman, the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, who expresses support for the Phelps Dodge 
Development proposal and asks that it be given adequate consider- 
ation. I ask that statement be entered in the record. 

Mr. Miller, Without objection, that will be put in the record in 
its entirety, as will all of the statements from the Arizona delega- 
tion. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Bingaman follows:] 
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Statement of Senator Jeff Bingaman 
The House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
July 30, 1987 



I thank the Chairman for holding this hearing to review 
the alternative exchange proposals that have been presented 
to the Congress related to the Phoenix Indian School property 
in Arizona, I believe it is important for the Congress as 
well as the Secretary of Interior to carefully review the 
various proposals before any final decision on the 
disposition of the Indian School land is made* 

Mr. Chairman, T am concerned that the Secretary of 
Interior has not given due consideration to the proposal 
offered by the Phelps Dodge Development Corporation. I have 
reviewed this specific proposal and it is clear that the 
corporation ia prepared to offer significant holdings of 
environmentally sensitive lands in the Southeast, and 
substantial monetary benefits for acquiring a portion of the 
Indian School property. 

I am very familiar with the New Mexico lands proposed to 
be exchanged by Phelps Dodge. These include 301,674 acres 
which comprise the Gray Ranch and the Cray Ranch Foothills, 
and 5,160 acres of Alamos Hueoo lands, I recognize that 
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Statement of Senator Jeff Singaman 

Hearing of House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 

July 30, 1987 

Page 2 

there is concern over the large amount of land that would be 
removed from private ownership* I further understand that 
the Corporation is seeking to resolve any^ resource conflicts 
on these lands ~- including the potential for loss of grazing 
and subsurface oineral rights —with the appropriate state 
and local officials and private landowners. I have 
encouraged the corporation to meet with all interested 
parties and address those concerns. 

Description nf Proposal 

Let me briefly explain the significant features of the 
lands being offered. The Gray Ranch and Gray Ranch Foothills 
encompasses the entire Animas Mountains and Animas Valley. 
The area supports the greatest* concentration of state and 
federally listed endangered species in New Mexico. This area 
has more species of mammals than any national park or 
wildlife refuge in the United States (75 species), one-fourth 
of New Mexico's 4000 plant species, 30 percent of New Mexico 
breeding bird species, one fifth of the state's reptiles and 
amphibian and outstanding short grass prarrie. 

The Al3mo Hueco lands are within the Alamo Hueco 
Wilderness Study Area. The WSA contains special ecological, 
cultural and scenic features. The mountains of the area are 
a biologically unique area in which many Mexican species 
reach their northern limits. The scenery, geology, 
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vegetation, wildlife and cultural values of these mountains 
result in an exceptional primitive recreation resource. The 
BLH has been unable to recommend the area for wilderness due 
-to the private in-holdings# Thie exchange would subsantially 
eliminate the in-holding issue. 

Conclusion 

I urge the Committee and the Secretary of Interior to 
review this proposal with the same thoroughness as the 
'._ Florida land exchange alternative, I believe this proposal 
allows flexibility for the Administration and the Congress in 
resolving the needs of competing interests and merits careful 
consideration. 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman- 
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The Chairman. And I have a letter in which I would like the 
same treatment given from the Chairman of the House Public 
Works Commtitee, James Howard of New Jersey. He says that the 
oversight responsibilities require him to request that in the event 
the Interior Committee should decide in favor of tine Florida prop- 
erty, he would ask that the sequential referral of any enabling leg- 
islation be made to his committee so that they can clarify the high- 
way aspects of this transaction. 

Mr. Miller. Without objection, that communication will also be 
placed in the record of this morning's hearing. 

[Editor's note.— At time of printing, Mr. Howard had not yet 
supplied the above-mentioned letter/When received, that letter 
will be placed in the committee's files of today's hearing.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Horn, what is the event that's going to take 
place to generate the cash for the Colliers to make that part of the 
payment? 

Mr. Horn. Some portion of their cash may come from the 1-75 
severance procedures that started this entire Big Cypress expan- 
sion effort some years ago. They are constructing an interstate 
highway, basically taking a road known as "Alligator Alley" and 
upgrading it to an interstate. In the process, they are severely re- 
stricting access of that road under the standard highway proce- 
dures. The landowners along that area who now have access to 
their property which will be severed by the new highway are enti- 
tled to some measure of severance damages. 

For example, on the 70,000-acre Big Cypress north parcel, we get 
that land in the exchange for $26.6 million because that's the post- 
severance value of the land. This is one of the reasons Florida has 
been so interested in pushing this exchange. It permits us to ac- 
quire the land at a substantially reduced cost because of the dimin- 
ished property values attendant to the severance process. Those 
landowners along 1-75 who suffer severance losses get paid sever- 
ance damages by the Florida DOT.' 

Mr. Miller. What's the source of the Florida moneys that 

Mr. Horn. I don't know how the highway payment process 
works. I presume it's some mix of Federal and State dollars. 

Mr. Miller. Well, I would request that you supply that for the 
committee for the record. Chairman Howard conveyed his concerns 
to me yesterday and I think it's important that we know that. I 
also think it's important whether or not we're finding out we're 
using Federal dollars to buy a Federal school. That concerns me. 

[Editor's note.— Mr. Horn subsequently supplied the following 
information:] 
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Since the highway i« an interstate, 90 peccant of th« fund* are federal, 10 percent 
ere Stat*. 



The Collier ft have two parcel* of land involved in thia exchange* 

$ 91,200 
$14,349,000 . 



Parcel 155s Value of land 

Compensation foe 
horn of acceea 



Total 



Parcel 156 value of land 
Loaaof access 

Total 



$14,440,200 



$ 91,250 
$14,055400 

$14A46,250 



Total payment to Collier 

Federal Portion 
State Portion 



$28,586,550 

$25,727,895 
$ ?,$59*$5S 
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Mr. Miller. Let me ask you this also. 

Your statement earlier, I believe, to Congressman Craig was that 
there was no formal public notice of the intent to sell this property; 
is that accurate? 

Mr. Horn. There is no intent to sell. There has been no formal 
notice, nothing published in the Federal Register, What we had 
was a proposal brought to us. We looked at it and concluded it was 
worth pursuing. We made it clear from the outset that not only 
would congressional action be required to effectuate the exchange 
but also congressional action had to be taken to close the school, 
which is the fundamental predicate before anything can proceed. 
Then we began notifying the Congress— the authorizing committees 
and individuals in the different delegations— well over 1 year ago 
when the discussions were in an early stage. Ever since that point 
we have worked very closely to keep all the members of the Florida 

and 

Mr, Miller. I understand that 

It would seem to me that it would be logical, in the position of 
your fiduciary relationship here, if you will, that a formal notice to 
get the widest possible circulation of the availability of this land 
would be in the interest of the taxpayers. Then you might want to 
start from there to determine whether or not you wanted to make 
some substitutions with the procurement of lands. 

I agree with you, the desirability of the Everglades land or the 
Gray Ranch or whatever else is out there in that sort of inventory 
that revolves through the Department of lands that we're interest- 
ed in. But why wouldn't we go out and try to find out what the real 
value and what the interest— at least the interest— is of this piece 
of property on the open market? 

Mr. Horn. The standard procedure would be to close the school, 
then excess the property through the General Services Administra- 
tion, and put it out for bid, under the standard arrangements. That 
was obviously an option that we discussed internally. There are 
elements within the Administration who strongly preferred that 
course of action as a way to generate dollars. 

Mr. Miller. Are you saying that's the only option? 

Mr. Horn. That's the only option that we have under existing 
law. The only other options we have require special acts of Con- 
gress and that's why we're here. The proposed disposition of this 
property through a land exchange requires an act of Congress. If 
we were to do it administratively, we would close the school, after 
receiving congressional concurrence, excess it, give it to GSA, and 
they would put it up on the block and sell it to the highest bidder 
without regard to what the city's concerns were, without regard to 
what our concerns were. 

Mr. Miller. Then what you're telling me is you do not have in 
your inventory of procedures that you could publicly notice the 
intent to close in the future the Phoenix Indian School, and the 
possible disposition of land, and you expect an orderly closure of 
that school over a period of time and all interested parties that 
may be interested in participating come forward, you don't have 
the ability to do that; but you have the ability to go out and negoti- 
ate with a single entity? 
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Mr. Horn. We did publicly notice that the BIA has released a 
report recommending that the school be closed. That was a public 
document, well circulated and provided to Congress at its request. 
As I indicated previously, when the discussions were in their very 
earliest 

Mr, Mm.wt, Mr. Horn, you just testified earlier that you appar- 
ently worked in Arizona for some time and didn't know the Phoe- 
nix school existed, 

Mr. Horn. That's correct. 

Mr. Miller. So the notice that you're going to close the Phoenix 
school may not mean a lot. A lot of people might think the Phoenix 
school is a 1-room schoolhouse as opposed to 100 acres in downtown 
Phoenix. 

Mr, Horn* After we began the discussions, we then at a very 
early stage came up to alert the affected delegations that we had a 
proposal. The proposal was contingent on arrangements, notice 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Horn, we're talking about the public, not mem- 
bers of the delegation. Most of us aren't going to pvt v aether a 
syndicate to buy the school We're talking about notific j if the 
public and interested possible investors, people who wou* V nter- 
ested in the development of this property. 

Mr. Horn. There was no formal Federal Register notice that we 
were interested. There was quite a degree of public notice through 
the media, through the statements on and attention to the propos- 
al. I think most folks knew about this because I know we enter- 
tained a lot of inquiries about it. 

Mr. Millek. How many inquiries? 

Mr. Horn. I would hate to think of the number of phone calls, 
questions and inquiries I've received about different proposals 
asking what are you doing, what's involved. We had a number of 
entities come to us and ask what is this all about. 

Mr. Miller. What were the discussions that were carried on with 
the BIA? 

Mr. Horn. When the Colliers approached us, with their second 
approach, they brought to our attention the language in the Senate 
appropriations report about closing the school. They asked if this 
property would become available if this were to occur. We asked 
BIA and they said yes, if this were to occur, the property would 
become available. As you know, it would then normally go through 
the GSA program unless some other disposition were provided for 
by an act of Congress. 

We then notified the Colliers that we could discuss prospective 
arrangements but that nothing could take force and effect. We 
could make no binding commitments because the ability to execute 
any exchange or even take a proposal to Congress was contingent 
first of all on a recommendation to close the school. Of course, that 
recommendation was provided some time ago. Upon receipt of that 
recommendation, Congress took specific action to say that the De- 
partment does not have the administrative authority to close the 
school, that it would take an Act of Congress as well. That is why 
this entire arrangement has been brought to the congressional 
arena. Closing the school and disposing of the property other than 
through the standard GSA program will require particular acts of 
Congress. 
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Mr. MiLLEit, I guess what concerns me is that this is theoretically 
an asset that belongs to the BIA, It belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, obviously, but it's a B1A asset I'm a little disturbed that 
somehow the decision was made that we would go out and acquire 
endangered lands, and I don't see that serious consideration was 
given to whether or not this could be used along the same lines 
that we would offset some other cost that might be associated with 
the maintenance and operation of the BIA. 

I notice in the narrative the suggestion is that when this school 
is closed some of these students will then go to schools on the 
Papago Reservation and on one of the other reservations. 

1 had the opportunity since to spend a fair amount of time on the 
Papago Reservation out of Santa Rosa at one of the high schools 
there. I looked at a high school that had in many instances verv 
good gymnastics equipment, no instructor, and could not be used. A 
marvelous music room with equipment, no instructor, couldn't be 
used. Chemistry labs without sufficient equipment that couldn't be 
used. I am terribly disturbed that the BIA— I certainly have the 
impression that they've been shunned aside in this debate and 
we ve made a decision, or at least your Department has made a de- 
cision, that the paramount use for whatever resources are derived 
from the closure of the school and the sale of this land is that it's 
going to go to the acquisition of other lands. That concerns me a 
great deal. 

You know, we see people in public office and elsewhere, with 
members of the private sector communities come forward and 
guarantee a college education to students who graduate, who qual- 
ify for college, and yet, when you look at all of the statistics around 
Indian children, forget college. It's ju?t whether they graduate 
from high school. Its devastating. The notion that— well, 1 don't 
know if it's a notion. I guess I'm asking you. But as I have followed 
this now over a period of months, I don't get any suggestion that 
the BIA has been placed on equal footing with the Colliers or the 
Everglades. 

Mr. Horn. Sir. Chairman, as I indicated, we did not proceed be- 
cause we were not in any position to make any recommendation 
about pursuing an exchange until we had a departmental/ BIA rec- 
ommendation, and that recommendation was to close the school. 

Now, one of the other factors, and I thirk the most important 
that, we pursued in our discussions with the Colliers, was to ensure 
there was b isically a 50-50 split between land and cash equaliza- 
tion payment. We wanted to make sure that there was a very large 
sum of funds, some equity, so that funds could be available for ap- 
propriate disposition by Congress. If Congress so decides, those 
moneys can be made available to help Indian education programs. 
That's one of the advantages we see in the Collier proposal as op- 
posed to the Phelps Dodge proposal, where you have almost a 70-30 
split. 

Mr. Miller. With all due respect, you have taken out 50 percent 
of the money, and you have taken it in-kind, ai-d you have decided 
for submission to us that that's going to be dedicated to the aquisi- 
tion of land. Then you have said, "Well, if you ever figure it out in 
the future. Congress, you can figure out what to do about the Indi- 
ans/' What I'm suggesting is perhaps that half of the money could 
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have easily have been dedicated to trust funds in the improvement 
of Indian education, and then the other half could have come and 
you could have said, "Congress, if you want to figure it out, here's 
an inventory of lands that we're interested in." Those are two dif- 
ferent processes. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir. The Bureau's recommendations, and what is 
driving their entire operation of the education programs, obviously, 
includes a request for appropriated funds that they think are suffi- 
cient to administer the education program in an appropriate fash- 
ion. They have recommended that this particular school be closed 
- as no longer necessary to provide appropriate education for Indian 
students in the Southwest, basically, that it is no longer needed. 

Mr. Miller. I understand that, and I'm not quarreling with that 
decision. I don't know enough about that decision. I'm not quarrel- 
ing with that 

Mr. Horn. But they have also gone the extra step. My under- 
standing is that the Bureau's position is that we are requesting 
adequate funding through the normal budget process to take care 
of the Indian education programs. 

Mr. Miller, With all due respect, I don't believe that, OK? But 
that's a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Horn. Well, you know, I don't run those programs 

Mr. Miller. And I have listened to Fish and Wildlife and others 
tell me that they have sufficient funds for acquisition of land and 
for the protection of lands. We've heard that from time to time in 
the budget submissions around here, except now we find out that, 
even though you have sufficient funds in each and every budget re- 
quest, you have now gone to the $50 million for this purpose, the 
exact purpose for which you have sufficient funds. 

You know, I think at some point that ecology is a human ecolo- 
gy, too. I think when we see the kind of devastation that's taking 
place and that we have an opportunity, that some consideration 
has got to be given to that, f m just questioning whether or not 
that is the same consideration that's been given to the notion that 
we re going to purchase the lands. 

Let me ask you another question* The mayor is obviously of 
strong mind that this 20 acres is key to the city's acceptance and 
cooperation in this transaction. I worry that Congress has been 
placed a little bit in a bootstrapping operation, But as I read what 
is called this summary of agreement among the United States, Col- 
lier Enterprises, and the Barron Collier Company, section D of 
this— I think it's a 5- or 6-page summary. I don t know whose it is; 
I don't know if it's the Department's or if it's Colliers. 

It says, "The exchange agreement provides for a 20-acre contigu- 
ous parcel located along the northern border of the site shall be 
conveyed to the city for the use of a park, unless the Congress in 
ratifying legislation identifies other acreage." I just want to make 
sure the view here isn't that we're locked in to this 20 acres, other 
than what the political beliefs and problems are within the city of 
Phoenix and the delegation and all that, that there's nothing in 
this agreement that locks us into the conveyance of that 20 acres. 

Mr. Horn. Congress is not locked into anything. The contractual 
arrangement and the agreements that we have reached respective- 
ly amongst ourselves, Colliers and the city, would provide 20 acres 
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of the property to the city without charge. As I said, we did that 
because of the precedent in the GSA program for providing these 
public discount conveyances, the history of the city and the contri- 
bution it made in the 1890's, and our desire to accommodate the 
city's, what we think are, legitimate open-space interests, 

Now. obviously, whatever we send up in the form of a proposal is 
complew 1 * 7 open to changes by Congress in whatever fashion it 
deems appropriate. We think that the appropriate balancing of 
local ana national interests is to accommodate the city with this 20 
acres, take about 50 percent of the remaining Federal value in land 
in the Everglades, and have the other 50 percent in cash for appro- 
priate disposition by Congress. We're just trying to work out a bal- 
ance. 

Mr. Miller* We have a vote on, and my understanding is either 
the chairman or Mr. Campbell will be rotating over here. So what I 
would like to do is recognize Mr. Richardson, a member of the com- 
mittee. Well go vote. I would like at that opportunity to give Sena- 
tor DeConcini and Senator McCain an opportunity to ask questions 
in our absence. I assume that the Democrats will protect the com- 
mittee here and you guys won't run away and make a deal while 
we're gone, right? 

[Laughter.] 

I ought to have my head examined, leaving two Senators in con- 
trol of this committee, but 

[Laughter.] 

Congressman Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, like many of my colleagues, I just want to reiter- 
ate the concerns that some have made, especially Mr. Rhodes, that 
the Phelps Dodge proposal get serious and thorough review by your 
department, Mr. Horn. I know it was submitted a little bit late. 
But I am particularly concerned because their proposal includes 
over 300,000 acres in New Mexico that will include some of the 
most environmentally sensitive lands in the Southwest. The bulk of 
these lands, as you know, are part of the Gray Ranch in the south- 
west part of the State. I have seen some of this ranch, and I think 
it would be of great benefit for the American public to acquire the 
land. 

I think we are also going to be hearing some testimony from an 
eminent archeologist that the ranch contains several significant ar- 
eheological sites, two of which might be deserving of national 
monument status, and such sites might be looted or destroyed if 
they remained in private hands. 

As for the disposition of the cash payment, let me associate 
myself with Mr. Miller, that I think as part of the exchange I 
would like to see some of this money go to help the effected chil- 
dren and tribes and perhaps to build a new school. 

I want to ask just one question, Mr. Horn, and that is the matter 
of equity. Do we have your assurance that the Phelps Dodge pro- 
posal will get serious consideration, or have you made up your 
mind and are you confronting us with a conclusive decision? If 
that's the case, when I might iust judge, on the basis of this hear- 
ing and the process, that maybe you concluded something without 
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adequate review, therefore, that would concern me in approving 
your request. 

Mr. Horn. Sir, as I indicated, we have had a number of review 
criteria/The first predicate that affects both properties, of course, 
is whether the school gets closed, and that's a decision for Con- 
gress. The second predicate is that tht>re be equal value transacted 
between the parties. As I indicated, all of our indications are that 
there is significant value disparity in the Phelps Dodge proposal 
between their valuation of the land and our valuation. They're tell- 
ing us that the land they have offered up is worth approximately 
$70 million. We have looked at it and we don't think the land is 
worth more than about $30 million at the outside. So we have a 
substantial gap there, which means it's not possible for us to satis- 
fy that fundamental equal-value predicate. 

One criterion was environmental significance. The Gray Ranch 
property is important and we would like to acquire it. I have so in- 
dicated to Phelps Dodge. But my two bureaus— the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, primarily— told me, on the record, that the Gray 
Ranch is an important piece of property but it is not as environ- 
mentally significant as the lands that we would prospectively ac- 
quire from Colliers in South Florida. Based on environmental re- 
source criteria, the service would like us to go after the Florida 
lands as the preferred course of action now. 

The second criterion we looked at was the cash payment, so we 
could provide flexibility to Congress. There the difference is be- 
tween $15 million and somewhere between, let's say, $40-$48 mil- 
lion. Obviously, $40-$48 million provides additional flexibility to 
Congress. 

The third criterion is a combination of local concerns. Phelps 
Dodge is not as far along with the city of Phoenix as Collier is. 
Moreover, New Mexico would be a new player; we have received 
indications of some concerns from the State because the State ap- 
parently has some mineral ownership in the Gray Ranch area. We 
don't know what impact that has on future management or value. 
We know that the Farm and Ranch Bureau has come out in opposi- 
tion to this land transaction. We don't have the same level of local 
accommodation in New Mexico, for example, that we have in Flori- 
da. 

Based on those criteria and those facts, which we have tried to 
put together objectively, we have come to the conclusion that the 
Collier proposal is the better proposal and is the one that we think 
is worth pursuing. 

I would like to work with Phelps Dodge. We hope to work with 
them in the future on the Gray Ranch property, but basically on a 
different track, under a different type of strategy. 

Mr, Richardson. Well, I know the State of New Mexico will be 
testifying, and it's my view they have expressed some concerns 
about mineral rights. We obviously would oe concerned up here, 
too. But I don't think you should judge on the basis of early re- 
sponse from anyone, even members of the congressional delega- 
tions, that this matter should be settled. I hope that possibly 
Phelps Dodge will come up with a revised proposal I don't know. 
But I just don't want you to close your mind. I think we have to 
protect the American people, we have to protect these children, we 
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have to protect the land, and maybe you have gone through Vh 
years with the Florida people and maybe the negotiations have 
been all right But if you get a better deal, and if there is a better 
national interest, and if you can protect the children and the land 
and others, you should do what is in the national interest. The na- 
tional interest is defined by all those qualities that I listed. 

So all I am urging you is to keep your mind open and let Phelps 
Dodge get an evenshot That's all I'm asking. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have to run off and vote. 

Mr. Campbell [presiding]. Senator McCain. 
" Mr. McCain. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator DeConcini might 
have ascendancy here. 

Mil* Campbeul. All right. 

Mr! DeConcini. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and I thank my col- 
league/ We both have to go to an Indian Affairs Committee at 
12-30, so I am going to be very short. 

Let me just say that I want to thank Chairman Miller and Chair- 
man Udall for this opportunity. I think it's very positive. 1 want to 
thank also Mr, Horn. I think he has done a very outstanding job, 
Mr. Chairman, in sifting through what I considered at first blush, 
as Senator Goldwater and I both said in the joint statement over 
\y% years ago, that we don't want any foreigners telling us what to 
do with the Indians, with the veterans, ana with this city of Phoe- 
nix land. Indeed, he has worked out a proposal here that has a lot 
of merit to it. 

I want the committee record to show that it has been the delega- 
tion's position that the primary concern here is the education of 
the native Americans, of the Indians that are involved in this prop- 
erty. All the negotiations that have been going on with Mr. Horn 
and the Collier people, and would go on if there were further nego- 
tiations with Phelps Dodge or anybody else, that has always been 
the primary interest, finding a proper, adequate education system 
for the Indian children that are there now and those that might 
come. That will always, as far as this Senator is concerned, be the 
primary interest. If we can't do that, I'm not interested in closing 
that school, and I'm not interested in having it developed, I'm not 
interested in having the veterans get any of it, and I'm not inter- 
ested in having the city of Phoenix get any of it. So that, to me, is 
important, that we are past that stage. 

I think everybody understands that, whatever comes about, if 
you go with the Phelps Dodge proposal, there's going to be $15 mil- 
lion for a new school, and they may offer some equity interest in 
their project. If you go with the Florida proposal, you're going to 
have $45 million for Indian education, for new schools, and perhaps 
ah endowment fund to maintain that school. So we have not at all, 
I think, forgotten about our primary responsibility. 

No. 2, I want to indicate that I nope that Mr, Horn will look at 
the Phelps Dodge proposal, assuming it's any different than what 
you have already seen. I have been told by them that they have an 
equity proposal in there for the Indians' interests— and what it is, I 
don't know the details. Apparently it was not in the original pro- 
posal to you, and that's unfortunate. But I think that is very im- 
portant. 1 think you have got an opportunity to pick between two 
outstanding citizens who have an economic interest to gain from 



here and to provide for the best interests of the native American 
school children, and, of course, for the veterans, and to help the 
city of Phoenix have some enjoyment of that property. 

Just for the record, you know, people need to be reminded that 
in Arizona only 15 percent of our entire State is privately owned 
land. So we are at the so-called mercy and the pleasure of Congress 
and the Federal Government to work with us, but in that working 
we have not abandoned the Indian education purpose, I think Mr. 
Horn has done a very good job in dealing wi th that, as has both the 
developer groups that are here. 

_ So, Mr. Chairman, I have a lot more I could say here. I do want 
to thank you, Chairman Campbell, for your time in holding these 
hearings, and Chairman Miller for his time in it, and, of course, 
Chairman Udall. Thank you. And I thank my colleague from Arizo- 
na. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, too, Senator DeConcini, for bringing 
into focus something that I have been concerned with and have 
been pretty articulate about, and thank you for appearing here. 

Senator McCain. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would also like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks that my colleague so eloquently 
stated. I know that he and I speak for the entire delegation and, in 
fact, I think for a majority of the citizens of Arizona, that the 
Indian interests have been and will remain primary in whatever 
discussions or agreement that we reach. I think it is important that 
we keep that in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you have a long list of witnesses. I hope to 
be back after an Indian Affairs Committee hearing over on my 
side. I would like, however, to make a few remarks in the hopes 
of— and I've been here all morning now— to put perhaps some of 
what has been said in some perspective. 

First of all, Secretary Horn, I think you deserve great credit for 
your work on this issue. I think you have made an honest and 
good-faith effort to try and get this issue resolved. It was placed in 
your hands and I think you have done a very fine job, not only 
from the standpoint of trying to reach an equitable decision, but in 
keeping the Arizona delegation informed of what you're doing, not 
only on this but other issues. 

Now I would like to make a few points. I think it's important to 
the State of New Mexico that the Phelps Dodge offer, in which a 
large percent of it is involved, be well heard, not only the State au- 
thorities but also the Congressman in whose district this lies, Con- 
gressman Skeen. I would be very interested in having the commit- 
tee hear his views on the Phelps Dodge offer. 

I also hope, Secretary Horn, that you will respond to the letter of 
July 16 which Phelps Dodge has sent you, and I hope you will give 
every consideration to the points that they raise in their letter to 
you and keep me and other members of the committee informed as 
to your response. 

I think it's important to recognize— and I have been involved in 
this issue for a number of years now—that it was well known that 
the Phoenix Indian School was intended to be closed. I don't think 
that was ever any secret. Chairman Udall and I and others stoutly 
resisted that effort until such time as we were assured that ade- 
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quate replacement of education facilities were being not only au- 
thorized but appropriated by the Congress of the United States. 
Congressman Yates was very helpful in that effort, both for the 
construction of Hopi High and Papago High School 

I think it is also clear that the Indians also deserve, as I said, a 
significant benefit as far as additional education facilities are con* 
cemed out of whatever agreement is made. 

I also would like to point out that it's unfortunate, but true, that 
the Phoenix Indian School had changed to some degree as to its 
original intention and was not providing the kind of education that 
we want any of our citizens to receive. I hope that the new facili- 
ties will be somewhat different I won't elaborate too much on that 
point. - 

This is Federal land. This is Federal land, i repeat. And yes, the 
city of Phoenix deserves a great deal of consideration here. But I 
would suggest that our veterans also deserve, right behind the Indi- 
ans, primary consideration. Mr, Lindsey, I hope that you will come 
up with a plan which, as was pointed out by Congressman Craig, 
that perhaps underground parking or highrise parking can be ar- 
ranged so we can make maximum utilization of the land for our 
veterans. 

I think the statement you made is important, wlvch graphically 
describes the dramatic increase in the veterans' population, par- 
ticularly 65 and older, that the State of Arizona is going to experi- 
ence, and we have an obligation to the veterans of this country to 
.provide them with whatever is necessary. This is an opportunity 
where' we can do that with federally owned land. I hope that the 
city of Phoenix and everyone else receives that message loud and 
clear. 

I also would like to point out that the points raised by Congress- 
man Miller are correct. Indians in America do not receive the kind 
of education that non-Indians do. It is through the efforts of people 
like Congressman Udali and Congressman Campbell and ethers 
that we are making a good-faith effort in trying to make improve- 
ments here. I don't see that the Phoenix Indian School particularly 
bears on that problem. That problem is getting the attention of the 
American people and their representatives in Congress to a crying 
need for providing our native Americans with the kind of educa- 
tional opportunity which we owe all Americans. 

So, Secretary Horn, I think you appreciate that the opinion of 
this committee is that you will give a reevaluation of the Phelps 
Dodge proposal. I hope that you will understand that the priorities 
are that the Indians, veterans and the city of Phoenix and other 
interests are taken into consideration sort of in that order, al- 
though I'm sure that is blurred to some degree, I hope that we will 
not forget that the primary purpose that we have is not for anyone 
to receive particular economic benefit, although that's a nice and 
pleasant side effect of the increased value of the land, but it is to 
take care ef all our citizens, particularly our Indians and our veter- 
ans. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 1 appreciate your involvement 
in the issue. If Secretary Horn would like to respond to any of that 
diatribe, I would be appreciative of hearing it. 
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Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman, I think we have made it clear from 
the very outset, when we first came up and talked to people and 
were asked what if there are other proposals? We think if we get 
another proposal or if the Phelps Dodge proposal is altered so we 
get lands of equal environmental significance, and we get a cash 
equalization payment that equals the size of the one from Colliers 
so that we get maximum flexibility to Congress, and we can accom- 
modate the local interests that the Senator just outlined, then obvi- 
ously that would change the complexion of the situation. 

I just think right now that we're always prepared to engage in 
open faith evaluation and we're in the process of responding to 
that July 16 letter. As I said, at this time, according to the objec- 
tive criteria that we laid out, we have done the review on the 
Phelps Dodge proposal, and we're neither getting lands of compara- 
ble environmental significance nor getting a comparable cash pay- 
ment. Of course, we also have the concerns of New Mexico that 
haven't been addressed to the same degree as the concerns of Flori- 
da have been. Based on tliat, at this time, I think we would have to 
continue to recommend pursuing the Collier approach. 

If, however, circumstances are materially altered to change the 
impact of those criteria, or how the Phelps Dodge proposal relates 
to those criteria, then obviously we would take that under review 
and pass on a new evaluation to all of you. 

Mr. Campbell, Thank you. 

I assume my friends from the other House are about to abandon 
me now, since Via the only one left. Thank you very much for your 
valuable insight and testimony, Senator, and I look forward to 
working with you further on this. 

That is all the questions we have, Secretary Horn. I might say 
that I concur with both Senators, that Phelps Dodge got in a little 
late, and I would appreciate your reviewing that and looking at it, 
at least letting them get into a competitive posture. I had not even 
seen a briefing packet, in fact, of Phelps Dodge befor* today. I just 
had a few minutes to look at it while I was walking over to the 
Capitol. I think they have some valid and interesting things in 
there. So I would appreciate your reviewing that 

Without objection, your written testimony will be put in the 
record. Thank you for appearing today. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lindsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campbell. The next witnesses are Mr. Row Cawley, presi- 
dent of Collier Enterprises, and Mr. Chris Monson, president of 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation, accompanied by Mr. Steve 
Carothers, environmental consultant. 

I have been informed that you were both listed on panel No. 3 
but you don't necessarily have to sit there at the same time if you 
don't want. Since you're going to be in a little bit of an adversarial 
position, you might want to keep a little space there or something. 

Mr. Cawley, we have a number of witnesses. If you would like to 
sumbit your written testimony for the record and abbreviate or 
summarize it, that would be fine. 

Mr. Cawley. I will certainly be glad to do that, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ROY & CAWLEY, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
BARRON COLLIER COMPANIES AND COLLIER ENTERPRISES 

Mr. Cawixy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Roy Cawley. I represent 
the Barron Collier Companies and Collier Enterprises. With me 
here today is Barry Collier, a representative also of Barron Collier 
Companies, and John Arell, counsel to Collier Enterprises. 

The Collier family, as you are aware, has owned land in south- 
west Florida since the early 1900 f s, and that continues to be the 
primary financial strength of their partnerships. Both of those fam- 
ilies, collectively, own lands that are being considered for purposes 
of this exchange. 

In addition to being in the commercial real estate development 
industry, they are also involved in significant agricultural bu- 
siensses, citrus production, vegetable production, cattle ranching, et 
cetera, as well as certain involvements within the financial indus- 
tries. 

My purpose here today is to bring forth and discuss the proposal 
that we have had under discussions and negotiations for some 
period of time with the Department of the Interior and with re- 
spective interests within the State of Arizona. 

I think it is also important to point out that the State of Florida, 
which has been very active in the concept of trying to obtain the 
Florida lands, is an active partner, in that their legislative groups 
had approved 1 year ago almost $20 million to participate in the 
acquisition of the lands along with the Federal Government. 

Just briefly, the way that we got here, so to speak, is when the 
interstate highway was to be constructed from east to west across 
the State of Florida, which connected the two interstates from 
north and south on the east and west coasts, and the funds had 
been made available as a function of the Federal highways tax. 
The concepts came up as to what would happen with the adjacent 
lands which bordered the Big Cypress National Preserve and the 
Everglades National Park. With the highways going through, there 
was significant concerns that potential development would then in- 
trude into those lands and that the opportunity to then preserve 
them and protect them may potentially be lost. 

With the movement of the Federal Highway Administration and 
the State Department of Transportation of Florida to proceed with 
the construction of that, there was significant effort put forth by 
the then Governor of the State of Florida, now Senator, Bob 
Graham, to create what was later called the "Save the Everglades" 
program that encompassed many of the acres that are involved in 
this particular exchange. 

Once it was apparent that the State of Florida was willing to 
participate with the Federal Government, and that that concept 
has received at least acceptance at the Secretary of the Interior 
level, both from then Secretary Watt and later Secretary Clarke, 
and then Secretary Hodel, we moved forward to try and create leg- 
islation in cooperation with the Florida delegation. That legislation 
has gone through the House and I think was reviewed by this com- 
mittee in the form of H.R^ 184, and is currently in the Senate 
under S. 90. That anticipates the expansion of the Big Cypress Na- 



tional Preserve, although it doesn't include all of the acres that are 
proposed within the exchange. 

In reviewing that potential with the Department of the Interior, 
it became clear that their view was that they had significant finan- 
cial constraints as it related to being able to fund that size of acqui- 
sition, and that had been occasioned by the recent passage of the 
Gramm-Rudman Act, which they felt significantly inhibited their 
ability to put forward to the Congress that type of request 

With that, we started to look for possible exchanges and were ad- 
vised bv the Department of the Interior that they nad a variety of 
landholdihgs* We then took it upon ourselves to go look at those 
landholdings to determine if there was anything that may have the 
size and impacts that may be necessary to equal the lands that we 
conceived had significant values within Florida. In going to Phoe- 
nix, we had been advised in reading some of the press and that 
there had been another developer, as I recall, David Eaton, who 
had been making some proposals prior to that to develop— to 
obtain and develop the Indian School site. And when we were ad- 
vised that there was some opportunity that school might be closed, 
we then proceeded to the Interior Department, as expressed by As* 
sistant Secretary Horn, to see what potentials existed for that. 

It was obvious to us, and it was stated to us on almost every oc- 
casion, that only if the Congress were to decide that that school 
was to be closed would there be any opportunity to view that, and 
the ra^jor consideration for that would be how the rajuirements 
for the displaced Indian children would be taken care. So in every 
instance, from the mayor and city council, from the Arizona dele- 
gation, from the Department of the Interior, that was always a 
paramount concept. 

Once it was considered that there was a potential to create some 
type af exchange, we then went through and tried to negotiate 
those agreements with the Department of the Interior. Once we 
were able to at least come to some major conclusions as to how the 
dollars would be exchanged, what lands were involved, we then 
went through the process of discussing that with the Arizona dele- 
gation and with the various other interests, including the Inter- 
tribal council, the Veterans' Administration, and the mayor and 
city council of Phoenix. 

Again, in every instance, it was paramount that we were able to 
satisfy those concerns. I think this was all brought to a significant 
point in February of this year when we appeared before the sub- 
committee in Phoenix and were able to present some testimony as 
to the potential exchange and the concepts that surrounded that. 

At that particular time I think we were given certain charges by 
Chairman Udall and the committee as to what we would have to 
become involved in and be associated with before this concept could 
move forward. I think those charges were very precise. One was to 
try and evolve a program that satisfied or attempted to satisfy the 
Indian educational requirements as a function of the closing of the 
school, No. 2, to resclve what kind of procedure or process would be 
acceptable to t^e citj council and the mayor of Phoenix, and No. 3, 
to recognize the interests of the Veterans' Administration in terms 
of what their expansior requirements might be. We embarked on 
that process directly the reafter, and I think we can say today that 



we feel we have substantially accomplished what we set out to do 
at that point, in cooperation with all of those groups and the nu- 
merous amounts of hours of meetings and so forth that everybody 
had to participate in to reach those positions. 

In discussing with the Inter-tribal council the concepts that 
might be available, again if the Congress decided to close the 
school, it became apparent that the more capital that could be cre- 
ated, that could be directed toward purposes of Indian education, 
would certainly be preferable. I think that was expressed in the bill 
that Chairman Udall introduced in March of this year, that set 
forth the possibilities of the school being closed and half of the land 
being sold, half of the land being exchanged, and that the moneys 
that were received for the sale of the half be put into a trust fund 
for purposes of educational benefits for the Indian children. We 
certainly endorse that and believe that a significant amount, if not 
all, of those funds that would result from our exchange should be 
directed in that area and recognize that it is certainly up to the 
Congress to make that determination. 

No. 2, we met with the city of Phoenix on numerous occasions 
and tried to negotiate with them relative to their interests and 
what their comfort levels would be, with a possible exchange en- 
dorsement with us as potential developers of that, and went 
through a very exhaustive process by which we were investigated 
by representatives of the city council who came to Florida and 
spent several days in talking and discussing who we were, looked 
at the projects we were involved with, tried to determine what 
level of commitment we had to those things that we embarked 
upon, what our financial strengths were, and I believe returned 
with the viewpoint that we had fulfilled all of those qualifications. 
Certainly the Arizona Republic sent a team of reporters who did, in 
effect, the same thing, and it may well be that in their files there's 
a copy of my personal mortgage on my home. We think we went 
through a fairly exhaustive and very worthwhile due diligence 
period with the city. 

The city also imposed upon us certain other qualifications before 
they would sit down and seriously discuss with us any types of pro- 
posals. They wanted to be sure that, in fact, we had a serious pro- 
posal that had some merit and acceptability to the Department of 
the Interior, since they did not want to waste their time on some- 
thing that may not have any particular possibilities of moving for- 
ward. They had always been supportive of the Inter-tribal council's 
positions in terms of what they needed to obtain and wanted to 
make sure that there was some concept there that would be com- 
fortable. I think again that was expressed in Chairman Udall's leg- 
islation that was introduced in March. They also wanted to be ab- 
solutely sure we were as we had represented ourselves to be and, 
therefore, wouldn't discuss any of this until their investigative 
teams had confirmed that. 

Once ail of those things had been confirmed and they were satis- 
fied that the proposals had merit and credibility, we then went 
through an exhaustive planning process in terms of trying to 
define how we would develop the properties, what the process 
would be, and I think came up with a very unique and creative 
program that seems to have satisfied them in that the city council 



and the mayor voted unanimously 1 month ago to support that par- 
ticular position, rr 
. So we feel that all of the charges that were given to us in the 
February hearing have been substantially satisfied. The only other 
issue that we had to deal with, which was not an Arizona issue but 
was an issue that had to do with the minerals exploration stipula- 
tions within the Department of the Interior agreement We believe 
they have now been satisfied with the environmental community 
and they no longer have any opposition to the way the minerals 
will be explored for in the Florida lands which we will retain the 
- mineral interests for. 

So, to our knowledge, at least, all of those charges and all of the 
issues that confronted us at that particular point in time have been 
satisfied to the major extent with those constituencies and we feel 
the process is now in a position to where, at least in terms of our 
proposal, it is able to go forward if the Congress makes that deter- 
mination. 

That is my presentation to you. I am happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you might have. 
{Prepared statement of Mr. Cawley, Jr., follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the opportunity to 
• : appear before the Committee today. My name is Roy Cavley. I 
am appearing before you today on behalf of the Barron Collier 
Coapany and Collier Enterprises. The Collier Companies are two 
Florida partnerships that manage the assets of the Collier 
family* The Collier family ha* maintained extensive 
landholdings in southwestern Florida, located primarily in 
Collier County, since the early part of this century. These 
landholdings are the traditional financial base of the 
Companies' diversified business activities which include real 
estate development, agriculture, natural resource development, 
and investment, A substantial portion of the lands owned by 
Collier are adjacent to the Everglades National Park and the 
Big Cypress National Preserve, The majority of the lands now 
in Federal conservation units in these areas were originally 
acquired from the Collier family. 

My purpose here today is to present for your consideration 
a proposal developed by Collier and the Department of the 
Interior for disposition of the Phoenix (Arizona) Indian 
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Boarding school property fay means of a land exchange. The 
Collier proposal was originally conceived nearly two years ago 
it i weans by which the United States could acquire substantial 
acreage in the vicinity of the Big Cypress National Preserve 
for- purposes of environmental protection at a time when 
competing needs for Federal funds strain the government's 
ability to fund major land acquisitions through the 
appropriations process, 

The case for protective Federal ownership of these lands 

in southwest Florida is well-established* Their acquisition 
has for several years been a high priority for the Congress, 
the Administration and the environmental community* As this 
proposal has matured, however, it has become apparent to all 
concerned that any transaction involving disposition of the 
Phoenix Indian School must also serve a number of important 
interests that go beyond the environmental value of the lands 
to be acquired by the Federal government. 

When the outline of our proposal first surfaced last year 
in its earliest form, it was met with a number of valid 
questions concerning the future of the school, and the need to 
ensure equitable treatment of the Indian students if the school 
is closed. In addition, questions were raised concerning 
Collier's record as a developer and corporate citizen, its 
likely plans for development of the property, and the role of 
the local community in those plans. And there were competing 
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needs of the City and the Veterans Administration for various 



These questions were raised to us by leaders of the City 
and the Arizona Indian community and by members of the Arizona 
congressional delegation. There was substantial interest in 
our proposal. But this interest was punctuated by clear 
instructions to us that it would be our responsibility to work 
with all interested organizations to gain their support and 
confidence, and to return to the Congress with a fully matured 
proposal that satisfies the complicated and competing needs of 
those who will be affected by any Congressional decision 
concerning disposition of the Indian School property. 
Mr, Chairman, we believe that we have followed those 
instructions. We appear here today with a fully developed 
proposal that we believe offers great value to all those 
concerned. 

Before I proceed to describe our proposal, I must 
emphasize one important point. We well recognize the historic 
role that the Phoenix Indian School has played in meeting the 
educational and social needs of the Arizona Indian community. 
We therefore understand fully that any proposal to dispose of 
the Indian School property is contingent upon careful 
Congressional evaluation of the continuing need for the Phoenix 
Indian School to meet the educational and social needs of 
Indian students traditionally served by the school. We also 



parcels of property that required consideration. 
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recognise that any decision to close the school is the province 

of the Congress, and that in making any such decision, the j 

needs of the Indian students are to be paramount. We, 

therefore, express no opinion, and could not express an 

opinion, as to whether or not the school should be closed. We 

do understand, however, that the Congress may well conclude 

that the very substantial demands for improving Indian 

education and social services can be better served through 

other means. If that is the Congress* decision, we believe 

that our proposal provides a meaningful opportunity for 

Congress to permit the Arizona Indian community to realize 

significant benefit from the disposition of the school 

property. 

I , ELEMENTS OF THE COLLIER PROPOSAL 
A. The Florida Lands 

I have attached to my testimony a summary of the 
Agreement between Collier and the United States which describes 
in some detail the specific elements of the Exchange. To 
summarize, our proposal provides for the Federal acquisition of 
approximately 119,000 acres of southwest Florida lands which 
are of longstanding environmental concern. The largest parcel 
includes 83,000 acres of land within ai area that would be 
designated under pending House-passed legislation for 
acquisition as part of a 136,000 Addition to the Big Cypress 
National Preserve. In addition, the Exchange would permit 
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acquisition of land. owned almost wholly by Collier between 
S.R. 29 and the western boundary of the existing Preserve, 
These lands have been identified as prime habitat for the 
endangered Florida panther. 

; .The Addition lands are viewed by conservationists as 
integral to the wetlands ecosystem that feeds the Big Cypress 
Preserve, the Everglades and the water table that supplies 
population needs in southwest Florida. While we believe that 
economic development of much of these lands can be accomplished 
within the bounds of careful, environmentally sensitive 
safeguards, we nevertheless understand and support the 
objective of those who wish to provide ultimate protection for 
the Everglades and the Big Cypress watershed, in the form of 
Federal ownership and long-term conservation. The Exchange 
provides the Federal government with the means by which to 
acquire all the lands owned by Collier within the boundaries of 
the proposed Big Cypress Addition. Thus, by means of the 
single transaction of the Exchange, the Congress could complete 
acquisition of 63 percent of the acreage and perhaps 80 percent 
of the value of the lands proposed for purchase under pending 
legislation. 

The second parcel is comprised of approximately 
20,000 acres of land in the Ten Thousand Islands area which 
runs along the west coast of Florida between Naples and the 
Everglades National Park. This area has long been under study 
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by the Fish and Wildlife Service for possible acquisition 
because of its unique habitat characteristics which foster a 
vide range of plant and animal species unique to southwest 
-Florida including mangrove, orchid, certain shellfish species 
and tha endangered Florida manatee* 

Third, the Fish and Wildlife Service has already begun 
acquisition of Collier lands north of State Road 84 (Alligator 
Alley) for purposes of establishing the Florida Panther 
National Wildlife Refuge, The Exchange would complete the 
acquisition necessary to bring all the lands within the 
designated boundaries of the Florida Panther Refuge under 
Federal ownership. 

B. The Arizona Property 

Under the Agreement in its present form, Collier 
would acquire title to approximately 85 acres of land located 
at the current site of the Phoenix Indian School. In response 
to requests of the City of Phoenix that a substantial portion 
of the property be committed to a public park, we have agreed 
upon a proposed accommodation that would grant the City title 
to 20 acres of the property to be used for that purpose. We 
are also aware that the Congress may determine that a certain 
portion of the acreage should be made available to the Veterans 
Administration to permit parking or other expansion for that 
facility. Collier would, of course, be willing to work with 
the Congress with respect to this matter. We would be willing 
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to acquire a somewhat smaller number of acres at the Phoenix 
site, with a corresponding reduction in the cash contribution 
necessary to acquire the lands. 
C. Cash Equa lization 



negotiations between the Department and Collier based upon each 
party's appraisals, for the Panther Refuge lands, the Ten 
Thousand Islands and the State Road 29 strip. Independent 
appraisals were not undertaken for the acreage located north 
* n 4 * outh of Alligator Alley known as the "Eastern Townships. * 
These lands are the subject of a condemnation and severance 
proceeding by the Florida Department of Transportation as a 
part of the State's federally-approved plan for conversion of 
Alligator Alley to a limited access interstate highway, in 
that proceeding a substantial portion of the value of the 
Collier lands will be acquired by the State when it condemns 
Collier's valuable private surface access along the existing 
highway. This requires an extensive valuation and negotiation 
process involving private landowners, the Florida DOT and the 
Federal Highway Administration in consultation with other 
officers in the State of Florida. Accordingly, the parties 
have agreed to rely upon values yielded in the state proceeding 
for purposes of determining the residual value of the surface 
that will be acquired by the United States in the Exchange. 



The Agreement assumes values that are the product of 
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Sased upon the negotiations and appraisal process and the 
best available information from Florida DOT, we have arrived at 



a total value for the Florida lands of $49,4 million. Based on 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service's appraisal, the 
United States has valued the 35 acres to be acquired by Collier 
in the Exchange at $98 million. As a result, a cash 
equalization payment from collier in the range of $48.6 million 
will be required. This amount will ultimately be adjusted 
upward or downward, depending upon the final outcome of the 
values placed on the Eastern Township lands in the 1-75 
proceeding. 

II. EVALUATION OF THE COLLIER PROPOSAL 

Mr# Chairman, Collier very much agrees with the judgment 
of this Committee that both proposals for disposition of the 
property must be judged according to similar criteria, designed 
to ensure that -ny exchange meets local Arizona concerns, 
provides substantial benefits to the Arizona Indians, and 
permits the United States to achieve maximum values and 
environmental protection for the lands it acquires* 

Shaping a proposal that meets these goals has required 
lengthy, and at times, difficult discussion between Collier and 
the Department, representatives of the Arizona Indian tribes, 
local officials and representatives of the environmental 
community. The end result is a proposal which, we believe, 
fits precisely the criteria established by this Committee, 
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A. Value to the Indian Community 

As stated above, we recognize that no proposal to 
dispose of the school property will be acceptable to the 
.Congress, until it determines under what circumstances the 
Phoenix Indian School can be closed. Over the last year 
Collier has been engaged in significant discussions with 
representatives of the Arizona Indian community, and in 
particular the Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona, for purposes of 
determining how a proposal can be structured that provides 
maximum benefits to the Arizona Indians* Based upon our 
discussions with representatives of the Arizona Indian tribes, 
it is apparent that the educational and social needs of Arizona 
Indian students are substantial. Also based on these 
discussions we have concluded that our proposal is most 
usefully structured to provide a significant cash contribution 
to the Federal government so that the Congress may, in turn, 
use all or a portion of that cash for the benefit of the 
Arizona Indians. 

It is our understanding that the Arizona Inter-Tribal 
Council continues to support the legislation introduced into 
the House of Representatives and the formula implied therein 
which would ensure the Arizona Indians approximately 50 percent 
of the value upon disposition of the Phoenix Indian School 
property. We believe that our proposal most closely 
approximates that requirement and, indeed, we believe that only 
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our proposal can yield cash values that approach that 
magnitude. 

Collier does not believe that we can appropriately comment 
"on what portion of the cash equalization payment should be 
available for such a trust fund. However, we do encourage the 
Congess to recognize the equitable concerns underlying the 
requests of the Indians for an opportunity to participate in 
the benefits derived from disposition of the property. We 
would lend whatever assistance we could to support the 
enactment of legislation that would ensure that all or a 
substantial portion of that cash would be made available to the 
Arizona Indian tribes in the form of a trust fund. 

in addition, there are certain other specific elements of 
our proposal that have been tailored to meet the concerns of 
the Arizona Indians. We have agreed, at the request of the 
Department of the Interior, to preserve administrative 
flexibility in the hands of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
to continue to operate the school for as long as two additional 
years after Collier acquisition of the property- Moreover, we 
have agreed to follow standard archeoiogical preservation 
practices that would ensure the Department such access to the 
property as would be necessary to create a complete 
archeoiogical record of the school site for the benefit of 
future generations. 
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B. The Citv of Phoenix 

Collier has spent a significant amount of time in 
Phoenix over the last year and a half in an effort to respond 
to the needs of the City of Phoenix in connection with this 
proposal* As mentioned earlier, our proposal attempts to 
accommodate the City's requirements in several ways* including 
the agreement between Collier and the Department of the 
Interior that a substantial portion of the acreage would be 
conveyed to the city to be used as a park. This acreage would 
be in addition to whatever acreage might be committed to park 
and open space in the planning process mutually agreed upon by 
Collier and the City. 

Also important, I believe, has been our effort to develop 
a cooperative Agreement between Collier and the City 
establishing guidelines for development of the property. This 
effort culminated approximately three weeks ago in an action bv 
tfce City Council authorizing the execution of an agreement 
governing the development eiforts wj :h respect to the property 
in the event that Collier acquires it. 

I believe that you will f ind in the testimony presented 
here today that all parties agree that this, proposal 
contemplates a unique planning arrangement ensuring maximum 
public participation in the critical planning decisions over 
the course of project development . Collier has agreed t~> thi?. 
process ror several reasons. First, a'tneiuih this prccesi is 
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in many respects unique, it is our view that commercial 
development of this magnitude must occur with the full 
cooperation and support of the local community. Indeed, we 
-believe that the history of our projects in Florida 
demonstrates that Collier is consistently committed to the 
highest quality of development and well recognizes the need for 
local participation. 

Moreover, I do not believe that the City would have 
entered into such an agreement were it not convinced of the 
willingness and ability of Collier to live up to the very 
substantial commitments imposed upon the developer under this 
proposal. I believe that this document is a planning document 
*of which all participants can be proud. And, I believe it lays 
a meaningful predicate for establishing the zoning requirements 
which will permit all parties to ensure that commercial use of 
the Phoenix Indian School property will be a beneficial and 
integral part of the Phoenix community, 

C. The Veterans Administration 

As noted above, Collier understands that the Congress 
may conclude that the Veterans Administration programs in 
Phoenix require expansion into a portion of the parcel 
currently occupied by the Indian School. Our agreement does 
not provide specifically for that acreage, because we as yet 
have no direction from the Congress as to what it views to be 
the appropriate amount of land that is necessary for VA 



^programs. However, ve are more than willing to work with the 
Congress to ensure that an appropriate amount of acreage is 
designated for VA use. If the acc.-mmodat ion to the VA occurs 
through a reduction in the amount of land acquired by Collier, 
we would expect a corresponding reduction in the cash 
contribution. 

D» Environmental Value of the? Florida Landjg 

I have already described in some detail the 
Significant environmental value of the Florida lands. In 
addition, I understand that other witnesses appearing he:.->re 
you today will describe the- objectives of environmental 
conservation in acquiring these lands. I do think it is 
important, however, to emphasize several points. 

First, the acquisition of the Collier lands within the 
proposed Big Cypress National Preserve Addition must be seen as 
part of the larger picture of the acquisition planned under the 
program as envisioned in H.R. 184. Acquisition of lands within 
the Addition by the Department of the Interior constitutes a 
significant portion of the Federal contribution contemplated in 
H.R. 184. Moreover, acquisition of the lands within the 
Addition also triggers a corresponding State contribution of an 
additional 20 percent worth of value. As a consequence, the 
Collier proposal must be viewed as a part of a larger 
acquisition that extends the net of environmental protection 
across a large portion of southwest Florida. At the same time, 
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because the Collier exchange also includes the addition of the 
Ten Thousand islands and the Florida Panther National Wildlife 
Refuge it goes beyond the scope of H«R, 184 , adding other 
environmentally significant lands that have long been the 
subject of study, and in some cases have already been 
designated for Federal acquisition. Thus, the Collier proposal 
presents Congress with the opportunity to accomplish as much as 
$60 million worth of land acquisition without the expenditure 
of appropriated Federal funds. 

Second, Collier has also agreed with the Department on 
interim management policies that impose significant limitations 
on the use of its Florida lands prior to closure of the 
transaction. These limitations, in essence, ensure that no 
surface activities will occur that are inconsistent with 
preserving the lands in a condition suitable for inclusion in 
the National Park and Wildlife Refuge Systems. Moreover, in 
the event (which we believe to be an unlikely event) that we 
are unable to close on the offer, a corresponding five-year 
offer to the United States becomes effective, pursuant to which 
Collier agrees to sell the Florida lands to the United States 
at the unappreciated $49.4 million value established in this 
Agreement. 

Third, we believe that we have in recent weeks devised a 
means for solving a potentially significant problem relating to 
development of reserved oil and gas rights within the Big 
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Cypress National Preserve. Since 1974, when the Big Cypress 
National Preserve was first established, it has been the policy 
of the Congress not to acquire the subsurface oil and gas 
interests located beneath the surface of the Big Cypress 
National Preserve. This Congressional determination in 1974 
vas premised upon the view that oil and gas development could 
occur vithin the boundaries of the Preserve consistent with the 
purposes for which the Preserve vas created, so long as 
stringent environmental regulations vere observed. Similarly, 
all legislation introduced thus far to acquire Addition lands 
has also designated only the surface for acquisition. As is 
the case in the existing Preserve, the subsurface could be 
acquired only upon a determination by the Department that such 
acquisition was essential to avoid detrimental effects to the 
Preserve. 

We believe that the experience of oil and gas development 
within the existing Big Cypress Preserve has demonstrated that 
that original Congressional conclusion was correct. However, 
recent efforts by Collier to explore for reserves vithin the 
existing Preserve have been subject to what we view to be 
unreasonable regulatory delay and difficulty in securing the 
necessary permits. 

In the context of the negotiating this Exchange, we raised 
an objection to current permitting practices and prevailed upon 
the Department of the Interior to develop a set of stipulations 
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that would govern oil and gas exploration and development of 
our reserved oil and gas interests within the boundaries of the 
Addition. The stipulations we developed were based upon 
-procedures that have worked extremely effectively in the 
Atchsfelaya national Wildlife Refuge in Louisiana. 

We believe that the procedures developed were reasonable, 
and indeed contain substantial authority on the part of the 
Park Service to impose extremely stringent environmental 
standards, modeled upon the existing Park Service practice in 
the existing Preserve. However/objection has been raised by 
those within the environmental community to aspects of the 
procedures that would limit the scope of the National Park 
Service's authority to issue a permit prior to the efforts of a 
developer to undertake exploration, development and production 
of privately owned oil and gas interests within the Preserve. 

We believe that fundamental fairness requires that the 
development of our oil and gas rights be permitted to occur in 
.. a timely fashion. Nevertheless, we also understand the 
institutional concerns with abandoning the traditional 
permitting regime within the Preserve boundaries. We have 
therefore met with representatives of the environmental 
community to develop a proposal that meets our mutual concerns. 
Through those negotiations we have arrived at an agreement 
" on language that we believe would be an appropriate addition to 
legislation authorizing the creation of the Big Cypress 
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J Preserve Addition. This language would direct the Department 

* 

of the Interior to develop regulations, specific to the Big 
Cypress National Preserve and the wetlands conditions therein, 
governing oil and gas exploration and development. The 
regulations developed by the Park Service would establish 
specific time frames within which permitting decisions would be 
made. This meets our needs for predictibility, *nd it also 
assures that oil and gas development within the Preserve and 
the Addition will occur only pursuant to Park Service permits 
and according to practices with demonstrated effectiveness in 
environmentally sensitive wetlands &r*a* t Moreover, we have 
agreed to work with the Department to develop an agreement 
requiring us to follow this permitting requirement for any oil 
and gas activities undertaken after Congressional ratification 
of the Exchange but prior to Federal acquisition of the land. 

in. CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that we did exactly what members 
of this Committee and the Arizona Congressional delegation told 
us to do a year and a half ago, and repeated to us this past 
February. This was not an easy task. It required painstaking 
negotiation, substantial investment of our time, and 
considerable ingenuity and cooperation on the part of all 
interested parties from the Department of the Interior to the 
Mayor and City Council of Phoenix tc the Arizona Inter-Tribal 
Council and the national environmental community. We believe 
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that the product we have before you is a mature, complete and 
effective agreement that assures that the interests of all are 
fully satisfied and that significant benefit is provided for 

— - the national interest as well as both Arizona and Florida 

interests. We believe that upon examination the Committee will 
recognize that the Collier proposal offers significant benefits 
to all concerned and ensures that the United States gains 
maximum benefit from the disposition of the Arizona Indian 
property* It is our strongest hope that a Congressional 
decision can be forthcoming so that we may proceed as quickly 
1 as possible through the Phoenix planning process and that the 
.expectations of the Arizona community can be realized as 
quickly as possible. 

Thank you very much for your consideration, I would be 
pleased to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Campbell. Mr. Cawley, before I turn the chair back to Chair* 
man Miller, let me ask you to clarify a couple of things. I under- 
stand your proposal a little better because I attended the February 
hearings in Phoenix. 

As I understand it, from reading the letter to Chairman Udall 
from Congressman Howard, the Interior Department is suggesting 
that funds originating in the Highway Trust Fund be used to ad- 
vance this arrangement. Could you clarify that, how the Highway 
Trust Fund would be involved in that? 

Mr. Cawley. Yes. The Interstate 1-75, which has now been ap- 
proved by the Federal Highway Administration, is going to be con- 
structed across lands that we have and thereby we and many 
others will lose access to those lands. That was a project that was 
approved in 1974. It was then finally approved approximately 1 
year ago, when all of the negotiations were completed in terms of 
the cost estimates and other procedures that the Federal Highway 
Administration goes through. So those lands will be lost in terms of 
access rights and we will receive in excess of $40 million for loss of 
those access rights. 

Mr. Campbell. Which you intend to use to apply toward this 

Mr. Cawley. Which we intend to use for whatever purposes we 
could use $40 million for. Those were funds that were going to 
come to us in any event . 

We made the investment decision that a good place to put those 
funds would be into an equalization payment along with the re- 
maining land values of the severed lands for purposes of the ex- 
change. So that Wv^ts our decision from an investment viewpoint, 
that we felt that was a good use of those funds that we would have 
in any uvent. 

Mr. Campbell. One other question. Did 1 understand you to sny 
you're retaining the subsurface mineral rights 7 
Mr. Cawlky. Ye«, sir 

Mr. Campb&m. Was that language changed from the original pro- 
posal In the February agreement? 

Mr. Cawlly. No, sir In l\Y!4, when the original Kig Cypress Na- 
tional Preserve was created, where we had a substantial amuunt of 
that acreage and, in fact, most of the minerals, vve retained the 
minimal rights at that point in time, tuo. It was specifically allowed 
for in the enabling legislation. \V> have been in the process 
through our leasees and that of exploring for mineral* for over a 
dovnde in the Bi<4 Cypres* National Preserve. 

Mr. CAMPiiKU*. Who retains the :?se of the mineral right* under 
tne land that u; tfoin*' to b«: hijili 

M*\ Oa'.vley. We retain the*?. 

Mr. CftMj-Rhix Thank y»»i 

Ceiigro.ssinii»; MiUer, ^vu*d yo-i l;k<- to zoir^un ihv eh*: ; .r. 
Mr Mn.T ki< [presidm^!. Mr. Khcxies. 
Mr, R?rom>:s Thaiik you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cawley. let .ne t&jiin by saying 1 pernonaily would like to 
commend you and the CeDier interests for the work that you h\i\? 
done. thf» time and rf sources that you have? expended on bringing a 
very unique opportunity. I think, forward for the benefit of quite a 
few interests, not the least of which if? the United States. And 
along the way you have managed to establish some relationships 
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with the city of Phoenix and some commitments to the city of 
Phoenix which, quite candidly, made the work of the competing ap- 
plication that much easier and that much quicker to get to the 
poiiit that we're all at right here. As I say, I do want to commend 
you for that. 

I need you to bring me up-to-date on something- From time to 
time during this process there has been talk of including in the de- 
velopment of the property, as a partner in some fashion, either the 
Salt River Pima Indian community or the Inter-tribal council of 
Arizona, or both. As I say, would you bring me up-to-date? What is 
the status of that particular branch, if you will, of the discussions 
and negotiations that have gone on to date? 

Mr. C awley. When we entered into our initial discussions with 
the Inter-tribal council, we investigated a variety of possibilities in 
which they might wish to participate. We had proposed that some 
of that could be in the form of capital, provided that the Congress 
decided to allocate it to that particular use, that a part of that 
could be in participation. It was our understanding that they had a 
greater preference to see the cash generated and that could be put 
to more secure uses and, therefore, our proposal took the form of 
suggesting that the Congress look to the cash that was generated to 
go to that trust fund as established under Congressman Udall's bill 
in March. 

We discussed with the Pima-Maricopas, who indicated to us that 
thev expected to receive some funds from the highway department 
of Arizona for right-of-ways that they were intended to negotiate 
and would we be interested in allowing them to be a partner 
within the project if they were to take some of that capital and 
invest it into the project. We said certainly, we would be happy to 
explore that with them. We have provided to them joint venture 
documents for their review and we are waiting for them to respond 
to us in that regard 

Mr. Rhodes. So there were essentially two separate partnership 
explorations from time to time? One was the council, and a totally 
separate one with the Soil River Pima-Maricopas*' 

Mr. Cawlsy j'rn not ; ,ure I understand the partnership with- 
the Inter-triha! council? 

Mr. Rhodes. The Intcr-tnbaJ council. 

Mr Caw ley. We wore advised by the Inter-lribfd council repre 
tentative* that they had a greater in lei eft in obtaining the cash 
;*nd, theieiore. were not particularly interested in the partnership 
position. The discussions with the Pima-Maricopas hinged around 
their investing us any »*tlic-i limited partner would, into that, par 
titular projw. 

fwfi. ftnoPKS !f the lntcrtnhal eound 1 had decided that th.ry 
w:4P.Ufd to inin \i\ the 1 development of that pvorvn^^ thru its m\ 
uadtMEiamiiP^ that their investment would come from the $40- 
some mi Mien ca^h equalization payment t hr?,i you were tfoing *o 
nrake to tho United Statu*, is* that correct? 

Mr. Caw ley. That's correct. 

Mr. Rkoiies. Thank you, Mr. Caw ley. 

1 don't have any other questions. Mr, Chairman. 
^ Mr. Mii-LEK. Explain to me again— Collier has been compensated 
for the loss of access, is that correct? 
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Mr. Cawley. Collier will be compensated for loss of access. At 
this time the State of Florida Department of Transportation and 
the Federal Highway Administration are in the process of con- 
structing the interstate from Naples, FU in effect, across the State 
to Fort Lauderdale. They have already entered into condemnation 
proceedings on certain portions of our property and other proper- 
ties and are in the process of, in effect, suing us for the purpose of 
condemnations on the remaining parts of our properties. 

Mr. Miller. Then how do you arrive at the $40 million? 

Mr, Cawley. The $40 million— in fact f the $4S million— was a 
cash equalization payment that made the difference between the 
value of $98 million that we perceived our land had in the aggre- 
gate, including the cash equalization payment, and the residual 
values of the lands that we would convey to the Federal Govern- 
ment* 

Mr. Miller. Then the $48 million is not really related to the 
compensation for 1-75? 

Mr. Cawley. We will receive the moneys for condemnations of I- 
75, regardless of whether there is an exchange or is not an ex- 
change- 
Mr. Miller. I understand that. I'm just trying to determine — are 
you suggesting to us that the value of those receipts will be $40 
million, or $48 million, or what? 

Mr. Cawley. Right now it is our anticipation that the minimum 
amount of receipts that we will receive is approximately $42.6 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Miller. Is this a friendly condemnation? 

Mr. Cawley. We hope so. It has been under negotiation tor acme 
time with the State of Florida. It is the largest single amounts of 
properties, at least in the Collier County side of this expressway, 
and so we're hoping that we can negotiate that with the State De- 
partment of Transportation. We feel that we're very close to being 
able to do that. 

Mr. Miller, The money you anticipate receiving, that is in line 
with what has been received in other condemnation suits and other 
agreements to sell? 

Mr. Cawley. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. The cash equalization payment, what is the timing 
of that payment? 

Mr, Cawley. Under the "quick take" provisions of the State of 
Florida Department of Transportation, they have a right to come 
in and condemn the property, place funds in the court, and then, if 
there is a dispute about the amount of funds placed for purposes of 
that, you argue about that in court at a later date. Then those 
funds go directly to the owner, if they wish to withdraw them. So 
we would enter into negotiations with them, or are in negotiations 
over part of it, and would enter very shortly into negotiations over 
the rest, So we would expect that those funds would probably be 
available some time within the next six to twelve months. 

Mr. Miller. Under the agreement, should the Congress accept it, 
when would the first payment from Collier to the United States be 
made? 

Mr. Cawley. The agreement with the Department of the Interi- 
or, which we hope would be ratified, provides for a 5-year time- 
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frame in which the payments could be made. That was occasioned 
by our understanding at least that there needed to be some time- 
frames in there so that the uses, or at least the reclassification or 
facilities required to meet the demands of the displaced Indian chil- 
dren, could be accommodated. So we have provided in the agree- 
ments that the land, even if the agreement was ratified by the Con- 
gress, could have a period of time so that those issues could be de- 
fined and alternative facilities could be created for purposes of 
-Indian education. In addition to that, there is a zoning process that 
needs to be consummated with the city of Phoenix, which was the 
agreements we reached with them as to that process* 
Mr. Miller. When do we get our money? 

Mr. Cawley. We would anticipate that you would get your 
money within 2 to 5 years. 

Mr. Miller. When are you required to give it to us? 

Mr- Cawley. We are required to give it to you no later than 5 
years. 

Mr. Miller. You could conceivably give us no money for 5 years? 
Mr. Cawley, Under that agreement, yes, sir. 
Mr* Miller. There is no down payment? 
..' Mr. Cawley. No, 

Mr. Miller. There is no installments? 

Mr. Cawley. No. There is— if for any reason that agreement 
were not to go through, then we have agreed with the Federal Gov- 
ernment that they have an equal period of time in which to ac- 
quire the Florida lands at the appraised prices as of today. So there 
is, in effect, a significant penalty to us if we don't proceed. 
Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 
Mr, Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Rhodes. If the agreement were ratified by the Congress, 
when are you required to convey the Florida lands? 

Mr. Cawley. Under the agreement with the Congress, the first 
thing that occurs is that we are not able to do anything with the 
Florida lands. We can't use them for any kind of purposes. They 
are also then regulated under the mineral agreements as if the ex- 
change had gone through. So they immediately come under the 
regulation of the Federal Government and we can't proceed to im- 
prove them or enhance them in any way. That continues through 
the period that the lands are obtained by the Federal Government. 
We would then enter into this period of time in which we have to 
convey the funds to the Federal Government, which is at the point 
in time where all of the process of the relocation of the Indian stu- 
dents, whatever time it takes to do that, and this zoning process 
gets completed, 
Mr. Rhodes* When are you required 

Mr. Cawley. We're not required for a period of 5 years, as the 
agreement stands today. 
Mr. Rhodes. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Campbell. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for one further 
question along that line? 
Mr. Miller. Yes. 
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Mr. Campbell. Five years, that's a considerable amount of 
money to wait for 5 years. Is there any provisions made about in- 
terest on that money? 
- Mr, Cawley, No, sir, there is not. 

Mr, Miller. We lose half of the benefit in just the carrying cost, 

Mr, Cawley. I think, our perception, at least, is that there was 
some requirement from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to have some 
period of time in which they could make some determinations as to 
the relocation of the Indian children, and that they would have 
some timeframes allowed to them to be able to 

Mr. Miller. I understand the rationale. We can go into the ra- 
tionale later as to whether or not that makes sense. Since it's a 4- 
year high school, I question whether you're going to keep sending 
students there o not if, in fact, they're going to close it. 

But the fact of the matter is, just in terms of our bookkeeping, 
roughly half of the cash benefit is lost in the carrying charges of 
waiting 5 years for $50 million. 

Mr. Cawlev. If you discount that at some rates, that would be 
correct. 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, may I 

Mr- Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Rhodes. I can see some justification if the reason that the 
Collier interests cannot acquire fee title to the Indian School prop- 
erty is because of the United States. I can see justification for us 
not charging them interest on the money during that period of 
time. If it were the other way around, if the process was delayed 
because of Collier's activities, I fully agree with the point that I 
think you're getting to. 

Mr, Miller. I understand, and that's to be examined. That's why 
I say, if that's the real reason, there may be some justification. But 
I think again, you know, haunted by the question from our con- 
stituents that we all say we get, why don't we run the Government 
like a business, I know a lot of people that tie up millions of dollars 
worth of property and they don't know whether they're going to 
get all of the zoning, all of the agreements they want, but they 
have to put some money up. They have to make some payment be- 
cause the seller of the property is interested in going on with their 
life. Your argument is that's where you get the Everglades acreage. 

Mr. Cawley. Well, our argument to that is that in that agree- 
ment, if anything extremely negative were to occur for some rea- 
sons that none of us control, that we have agreed to fix the price of 
the Everglades, where we have the same problem, in addition to 
whatever period of time it takes us to go through that, if something 
were to happen that didn't allow that to consummate, then the 
Federal Government has a like period of time to acquire the Ever- 
glades property at the prices established at that point. So we, in 
effect, have the same issue to deal with in terms of discounting 
those values. 

Mr. Miller. You have mentioned— and I've read this a couple of 
times, but I'll be damned if I can understand it. But on the bottom 
of page 9 and 10, in the event that you're not allowed to acquire 
that, you give us essentially a 5-year option, or within 3 years, the 
receipt of Collier of 1-75 compensation, to go in and to purchase 
your lands— is that right? 
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Mr. Cawley. That's correct. 

Mr* Miller. Now, let me ask you something. Is there an adjust- 
ment in that process? 
Mr, Cawley. Fm not sure how you 

Mr. Moles. Well, I don't know the meaning of what I am read- 
ing. So much for California law schools. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cawley, There is no adjustment in — - 

Mr. Miller. Then what is "subject to an adjustment increasing 
or decreasing the amount of such payment by the amount of the 

remainder value as that term in paragraph 14 of this agreement 

exceeds or is exceeded by 26.— " that sounds to me like an adjust- 
ment. I don't know what it is. 

Mr. Cawley. Yes, and the reason that was put in at that point in 
time was that, when we went through the appraisal process for all 
of the lands that were in Florida, we appraised, both us and Interi- 
or, appraised the lands apart from the lands that were going 
through the condemnation process. We agreed that the State De- 
partment of Transportation and the Federal Highways Administra- 
tion would be making the final determination on those values as a 
distant third party, and whatever those values were, that would be 
what would define the remainder value of that land. That's why 
that adjustment is in there. 

If, in fact, those lands were evaluated at less, then we would 
have to put in more lands, and we have agreed on an area where 
that would occur. So it was simply a reflection of the fact that the 
State Department of Transportation and Federal Highways Admin- 
istration were making the final determination on the remainder 
value of those lands. 

Mr. Miller. Why don't we just have the DOT condemn the whole 
parcel and forget the severance values? 

Mr. Cawley. In effect, that's what they're doing. They are deter- 
mining the total value of those lands and then, out of that, the sev- 
erance values. So it is a one step process. So in the process of deter- 
mining the severance damages, they will define the total value. 

Mr. Miller. I won't argue with you for 1 minute, but I'm worried 
a little bit that it appears to me, not on its face, that we may be 
paying once again far these lands in that process. 

Mr. Cawley. No, I don't believe so, because, in effect, what hap- 
pens is that the Department of Transportation says those lands— 
and there is one significant block of lands, some 70,000 acres— 
those lands are worth $60 million and we're going to give you for 
severance damages, let's say, $30 million. The difference in that 
would then be the remainder value that goes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So I hope you're only paying for it once. We think it's a 
great concept to pay for it twice, but 

Mr. Miller. It wouldn't be the first time that we've had that 
problem. 

[Laughter.] 

OK. We'll just have to explore that. I don't have the time now to 
make that determination. 

The value of the lands owned by Collier and the value placed 
upon those lands, that was arrived at by what proceedings? 

Mr. Cawley. The proceedings that we went through were for the 
Department of the Interior to make formal appraisals of those 
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lands* We also made formal appraisals of those lands. Then we 
went into a negotiating process to try and establish or come to 
agreement on the differences that we had. We negotiated those dif- 
ferences and then came to 

Mr, Miller. What were those initial differences? 

Mr* Cawley. They were 50 percent approximately, of what we 
were. We then negotiated it down to where 1 think in two instances 
they raised their value by — one by 18 percent, another by f I be- 
lieve, 20 percent. So that we were not quite in the middle. V(Te were 
more sloped to their values than our values. 

Mr. Miller. So these were negotiated values? 

Mr. Cawley. They were negotiated on the basis of the appraisals. 

Mr. Miller. I'm sorry Mr. Horn left because apparently Phelps 
Dodge wasn't given the same consideration. If he was off by 50 per- 
cent in the value of these lands, he may be off by 50 percent in the 
value of their lands. I don't know. I'm not very familiar with their 
lands. But that's not your problem—well, it may be. 
1 1 think that's all the questions I have. I would like to reserve the 
right certainly to submit some questions to you in writing, that as I 
finish reading your agieement with the Federal Government that 
may come up 

Mr. Cawley. We would be most happy to respond. 

Mr. Miller. Yes, for your response. But we have a lot of wit- 
nesses left and I don't want to take up the time of the committee. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cawley. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Next we will hear from Mr. Chris Monson, who is 

£ resident of Phelps Dodge Development Corporation, accompanied 
y Steve Carothers, who is the environmental consultant. 
Welcome. Your statement will be placed in the record. Certainly 
you can proceed in a manner in which you're the most comfortable. 
If you have heard something that's gone on here before that you 
disagree with or whatever, it obviously would be helpful to this 
record to have you comment on that, since a number of members, 
some of whom aren't here, raised issues about what went on with 
the treatment of your land in negotiations by Mr. Horn's depart- 
ment or any other aspect of this hearing That same right is obvi- 
ously reserved to other witnesses that either previously testified or 
will testify. It is helpful to us, if you hear something that you don't 
think is accurate or something that needs to be expanded on for 
the purposes of this record, let us know that. We will hold this 
record open for a period of ten days so that people do have the abil- 
ity to comment on the testimony. 
Mr. Monson, go ahead. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF CHRIS MONSON, PRESIDENT, PHELPS 
DODGE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION: AND STEVEN CAR- 
OTHERS, ENVIRONMENTAL CONSULTANT 

Mr. Monson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee. My name is Chris Monscn and I am president of 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation. I want to thank you for 
calling this hearing on pending proposals on the interstate ex- 
change of private lands for the Phoenix Indian School property. 
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By law, Congress reserved the right, under the Federal Land 
Policy Management Act, to approve any interstate land exchange. 
Our proposal is supplemented by a number of exhibits, including a 
...photo brochure of the lands being offered, that we offer into the 
record at this time. With the assistance of our principal environ- 
mental consultant, Dr. Steven Carothers, I would like to summa- 
rize our proposal. 

The Southwest land exchange would accomplish one of thr larg- 
est acquisitions of natural resource lands in the history oi k : 
United States. This acquisition can occur without any appropria- 
tions of Federal funds. At the conclusion of this hearing, Phelps 
Dodge Development Corporation would urge the committee to in- 
troduce and move legislation approving the Phelps Dodge proposal. 

The opportunity to make our proposal arose clue to the decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior to close the Phoenix Indian School. 
For now, Congress has prohibited its closure through the appro- 
priations process. We do not believe the school will be closed until 
this committee decides that the needs of Arizona's Indian children 
are met. We agree that they must be met. But we have been con- 
vinced that the facility will eventually be phased out. 

The Phelps Dodge Development Corporation is a new venture, 
drawing on the resources of two established companies— the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, a Fortune 500 mining company with over 100 
years experience in Arizona and New Mexico, and the Estes Com- 
pany, the respected Arizona-based developer of residential, com- 
mercial and resort properties with 40 years experience in our area. 
The Phelps Dodge Development Corporation is headquartered in 
Tucson, AZ. Its charge is, in cooperation with the Estes Company, 
to manage, plan and develop a diversified portfolio of Phelps Dodge 
properties in the Southwestern United States. 

The chairmen of both our companies were here today, but Mr. 
"Bull" Durham of Phelps Dodge had to leave early, and Mr. Wil- 
liam A, Estes, Jr. of the Estes Company is here. 

Let me say a word about the philosophy and mission of this new 
venture. Phelps Dodge and the Estes Company exemplify two im- 
portant trends in the Southwest today. As a great mining company, 
Phelps Dodge has adapted creatively to the retrenchment of Ameri- 
ca's basic industries and is diversifying as a means of assuring prof- 
its for its shareholders. A small homebuilding enterprise only 20 
years ago, the Estes Company is now one of the most responsible 
and creative developers in the country, having benefited by the ex- 
plosive migration to the Southwest. 

This marriage of one of the great landowners of the Southwest 
and its best developer will not simply result in the development of 
Phelps Dodge holdings. We also wish to exchange lands in our own- 
ership that have real conservation value for those that have devel- 
opment value, and to produce permanent environmental, recre- 
ational, archeological and other benefits for the public while gener- 
ating profits for the private sector. Our present proposal is for the 
proposed exchange of some 311,000 acres of prized Southwest wil- 
derness and archeological sites for the right to develop the Indian 
School property in downtown Phoenix. 

The basic elements of our proposal are that the Phelps Dodge De- 
velopment Corporation would receive approximately 70 acres of the 
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103 acres or 105 acres of the Indian School property; we would 
grant an undivided 21 percent interest in the property to a trust to 
address the educational and social needs of current and future gen- 
erations of Arizona's Indian children. 

We would transfer to the Department of the Interior six separate 
parcels of environmental significance and national importance in 
New Mexico and Arizona to be protected in perpetuity* Neither 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation, Phelps Dodge, or its sub- 
sidiaries, is to retain any mineral reservations. The parcels to be 
transferred include 4,742 acres in the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Eagle Creek in Arizona, 5,160 acres on Alamo Hueco lands in New 
Mexico, and uvw 300,000 acres of the Gray Ranch in New Mexico. 

In preparing this proposal, we have attempted to recognize the 
needs of each of the parties upon whom this exchange will have a 
major impact: the native Americans of Arizona, the city of Phoe- 
nix, ,the Department of the Interior, and the Veterans' Administra- 
tion. 

In our presentations to the Arizona and New Mexico congression- 
al delegations in early June, the Phelps Dodge Development Corpo- 
ration proposal for addressing Indian concerns was to provide $15 
million in cash to be held in trust for the Indians, together with 
three percent of the profits from the development. 

Included in that proposal was the option for Phelps Dodge Devel- 
opment Corporation to provide both land and- a new school facility 
to be constructed at a site such as the Verde River Valley north of 
Phoenix. 

Following the announcement of our proposal, we have had a 
number of talks with Indian representatives, including the Inter- 
tribal council of Arizona and the counsel to the Navajo Nation. 
Based on those talks, we have modified our June proposal. 

On July 14, at a meeting with representatives of the Arizona 
Inter-tribal council, i offered an alternative contribution of a 21 
percent undivided interest in the property and in the project we 
will develop. I formalized that offer 1 week later in a letter to the 
ITCA and the Navajo counsel. We obviously believe that this prop- 
erty will generate excellent returns, and this offer will allow the 
beneficiaries of the educational trust to share substantially in those 
returns now and in the years ahead. But it is still the position of 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation that the tribes and Con- 
gress may choose among those options. We are prepared to support 
whichever approach is most appropriate. 

We, have also appeared before the elected officials of the city of 
Phoenix as recently as last week and have committed to mayor 
Goddard and to the city council to accept the requirements for land 
purchase options and for planning cooperation that have been in- 
sisted upon by the city. We have also included in our proposal the 
principle that a portion of the Indian School site could be commit- 
ted to the city for a part of at least 20 acres with expansion poten- 
tial. 

Approximately 5 weeks ago I delivered our proposal to William 
Horn, Assistant Secretary of the Interior Department. The proposal 
outlined the diversity of wildlife, recreation, scenic and wilderness 
values of the lands we are offering. Additionally, these lands con- 
tain 11 archeological sites recently proposed to be added to the Na- 
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■2?,?A^*r t,y °l His , toric PI aces, including 2 that are potential 
candidates for national monuments. 

The response of Mr. Horn was not delayed. In 8 working days he 
hadassembled positions from BLM, BIA, Pish and Wildlife^ and the 

:,?w^ m u' . ■ Horn 8 r evie , w ' ^ m P l Y P ut * was cursory. I would 
submit Mr. Horn's review for the record, but I ask that you set it 
aside and make your own independent judgment of our proposal. I 
fg ^submitting for your review the Pfielps Dodge response to 

u^ i \ Ch ^ r ^' you F ked me to identify anything that I might 
tha? i2Sl2 at WaS ° f ¥ nc ? rn u to me ' and * The valuations 

ISfJIf? put upon our Jf" 1 ^ fa y ^ verbaJ testimony today cause 
me great concern. I would read to you from Mr. Horn's formal tes- 
S to f a >' Page 16, where he said "We know little of the 
market values of the Eagle Creek and Alamo Hueco areas, but for 
i,"?!T n i. aCCeptmg t . he FVUp's valuation of approximately $2 
$n "SiftL ^^ProPert"* results m a total valuation by PDDC of 
V70 million for the offered lands. This is two to three times the 
Government's preliminary figures." 

value t thl J? e M r Wfu • U t -i? 6 P 1 " 0 ^^ and assessed an acre 
value to them. No. 2, I think it's very important to recotmize that 

tl^f Here t , hat * they didn,t ^ anf^^SSte^f 
those values, and yet completed a cursor/ analysis of our proposal 

i!l . -F' "V h £ own „ r esponse, and from one of his colleagues, 
nfmSf^M w hlS C ^it agUC 1 MW-this is a letter fromMr. 
R™if£ * Horn ' " The value of * 224 P« ac re th- Grav 
Kanch tracts appeais reasonable for this well begetted, climatically 
diverse property. And yet, when the values were addressed in hS 

that he 01 IOW6St ValU6S tHat m>re SUbmiUed bV ! *~ 
We would simply suggest that appraisal process will he complex 

ed and gjywusK needs to be looked at very thoroughly P 

n v\rHi- P *£ , ffe ^.wlopment Corporation believes that the. 
?S£? S d i" r I 0t .T' h outstaildi «g significance that the^r 

avcuisit on by the federal Government through an exchange of the 

i u Phoenix property provides an excellent opportuni- 
ty to accomplish n national conservation goal which, givv.;' pie^-.-i; 

%£^$ST ° ^'i an 1 WatPr con ^^ti«n funds woul/othe - 
wise t*ke years or federal appropriations 

V a)K n J™hi C w !tj he ,", atU r al -Geological a;<d historical 
V l L w P IbcIu * Dodge Development Corporation propeuies 
V i m?.v' Y W rTCr ^ t5un indu8 ^y. Particularly -n Southwest 

IW Mexiw. W t believe the potential tv W n>s to K.j-k-, Cou- ?w 

!;' h:c! l haw economically stagm-m tor muuy years.' .« 
a po*.Aitve aspect oi our idler. " 

1 ,v ? ui , d n " w ; * sk Dr Steve Caroth*-r* to prett-ni u l»:»ef ohoio 
grapnical tour of the lauda. P 
Steve. 

Mr. Carothkrs, Thank you, Chris 

fV i c¥ iUer H nd '"embers of the House Interior Committee 

my name is bteven Carothers. 1 am president of SWCA Inc an en 
Jironmental consulting firm with offices in Flagstaff a nd Tucbo , 
iXL - 1 am a Professional ecological scientist with over 20 years of 



experience in research in the American Southwest* I am currently 
an adjunct professor at the University of Arizona and Northern Ar- 
izona University. Formerly I served as director of research for biol- 
ogy at the Museum of Northern Arizona and I have been a re- 
search scientist with the National Park Service. 

My firm was asked by the Phelps Dodge Development Corpora- 
tion to identify a group of properties portrayed with the Federal 
Government which contained environmental values that warranted 
and deserved the protection that is only available within the Feder- 
al domain. The Southwest exchange properties are such a group. 
You have before you a color brochure that we put together in the 
last few months that illustrates photographically the unique areas 
that we're talking about today— the Eagle Creek area, the Gray 
Ranch, and the Alamo Hueco. 

[Ebitor's note.— The above-mentioned color brochure may be 
found in the committee's files of today's hearing.] 

Throughout my professional scientific career I have been contin- 
ually awed by the vast diversity of life forms and habitats that 
exist in the American Southwest* Perhaps the two most significant 
biological features of these areas are the isolated mountain ranges 
and the streamside or riparian habitats. 

As climates have changed throughout the geologic time, the 
Southwest mountains have become refuges for many species. If you 
will, they have become islands of mountains, islands of habitats, in 
a sea of desert. The ecosystems of these mountains are also influ- 
enced by the overlapping biota of the Rocky Mountains and the 
tropical habitats of the New Mexico area. The biota of the South- 
west mountains has developed into a singularly diverse important 
and fragile array of species found no where else. The Gray Ranch 
and Alamo Hueco areas contain superlative examples of these eco- 
systems. 

Throughout my career I have conducted research in the riparian 
habitats of the Southwest. The purpose of this work is to establish 
the diverse value and the increased value relative to the land mass 
of these habitats. No where else do we find ecological values in 
terms of the productivity of these habitats that equals riparian 
habitat. We find that oftentimes the majority, if not always, in the 
American Southwest, a majority of the species and the total ecolog- 
ical value can often be pinned down to those narrow corridors of 
riparian habitat. 

Early in the 1960's we documented that the highest known densi- 
ty of breeding birds found anywhere in North America was estab- 
lished in the riparian habitat. 

The fish of the Southwestern desert rivers are unique. We call 
these endemic species and they're found no where else. These are 
also significantly impacted by the threat of elimination. There is 
no habitat that rivals the riparian habitat in terms of the amount 
of destruction that f tking place in the desert Southwest. We're 
all familiar with the ruggle for water and the fact that the origi- 
nal settlement of the area centered around the springs and rivers 
of the area. It is the riparian system that has been eliminated 
more than any other system. 

Let me present a brief summary of the significant components of 
the Southwest exchange properties. The Gray Ranch, located in the 



bootheei of southwestern New Mexico, encompasses the entire 
Animas Mountains and the surrounding Animas Valley. The di- 
verse habitats of the Gray Ranch include the shortgrass prairie, 
the riparian communities, oak woodlands and pine forests. These 
habitat support the greatest concentration of State and federally 
listed endangered species in New Mexico, 

Four federally listed species have been recently observed on the 
Ranch: the Mexican gray wolf, the bald eagle, the peregrine falcon, 
and perhaps most importantly, the New Mexico ridge-nosed rattle- 
-snake. "This rattlesnake exists no where else in the United States. 

Twenty-one State-listed species have also been documented, in- 
cluding the Arizona shrew, the white-sided jackrabbit These two 
are in special Federal notice of review for possible listing. 

Equally important resources of the Gray Ranch are the archeo- 
logical sites of the Animas face of the Casas Grandes Culture 
which represent the northern extent of the MesoAmerican high 
culture. These resources will be described in later testimony. 

Eagle Creek, the one closest to home, begins in the White Moun- 
tains of eastern Arizona and flows through a deep canyon to its 
confluence with the Gila River. The waters of Eagle Creek support 
six species of native fish, including the federally listed spike dace. 
The ranges of these fish have been severely restricted in the recent 
past. Because of the diversity of the habitats in this special ri^-ri- 
an area, this area is deemed to be, by the professional ecologists 
that have seen it, as virtually priceless habitats. It is impossible to 
replace these and it is impossible for us, from an ecological stand* 
point, to place a value on these areas. 

Eagle Creek supports Cottonwood and sycamore riparian forests 
which provide nesting habitat for black hawks, zone-tailed hawks, 
two very rare birds in the United States. Bald eagles and peregrine 
falcons use Eagle Creek as their wintering and migration area. 
Eagle Creek is presently severely impacted by grazing and it is in 
need of professional management efforts to restore and maintain 
high quality. With proper management, Eagle Creek's value as a 
unique refuge for endangered fish and obligate riparian species 
would be greatly enhanced. 

Moving back to New Mexico to the Alamo Hueco Mountains, 
these mountains are visible from the Animas Mountains and are 
similar in their ecological importance. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement evaluated these mountains for designation as wilderness 
and documented a variety of plant and animal life, significant and 
unique archeological resources, and outstanding opportunities for 
unconfined recreation that are continually present in this moun- 
tain range. Acquisition of the Alamo Hueco would facilitate wilder- 
ness designation and allow for comprehensive management and re- 
source protection by Federal land managers, 

When given serious consideration — and I'm sure as you look 
through our color brochure and see the beauty of this area — the 
Southwest exchange properties are recognized as nationally signifi- 
cant. Thehe are resources in need of Federal protection and I urge 
you to support their acquisition. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mon'son. Thank you, Steve, 
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The last element I would address is the Veterans' Administra- 
tion. Our proposal provides for up to 13 acres for the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration expansion needs, and that is to be accommodated 
through a needs assessment and the planning process. 

One of the issues that was confusing to me a little earlier is 
when we talk about the cash available in the opposing proposal for 
Indian education needs. We talked of up to $48 million. But if you 
were to take out the 13 acres that we are allocating in our proposal 
to be utilized for planning of those expansion needs, that would 
probably have a value of about $15 million, so that number would 
be greatly reduced as to what would be left over. 

Also, as we talked about the valuation process, although from 
the correspondence I have received from the Interior Department 
their conclusion has been reached, there are two appraisals being 
conducted as we speak on the Gray Ranch in southwest New 
Mexico and I would welcome this body's attention to those once 
they are completed. They have been ordered by the Interior De- 
partment. . 

Mr. Chairman, as we stated to you in our June 22 letter, we are 
delighted to work with Congress, the executive branch, the city of 
Phoenix, representatives of the Arizona Indian Tribes, and other 
interested parties to advance this discussion and proposal, and we 
pledge our full cooperation in such an effort. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the disposition of the Indian 
School land should take place in the context of Southwestern inter- 
ests that it has come to represent. Both Estes and Phelps Dodge 
have a longstanding commitment to that part of this country. We 
will have a direct local interest in seeing that the development of 
that property turns out well, and our reputations will be on the 
line to ensure that it does. 

We know that the Indians of Arizona have reason to make a 
claim on a portion of the property, and we wish to take them on as 
a partner. We know the values of rural Arizona and new Mexico 
wilderness and believe that we have found an unparalleled treas- 
ure that we offer. 

We ask for your support and we are prepared to answer any ot 
your questions. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Monson follows:] 
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Testimony of Chris Jtomon, President of 
Phelps Dodge Development Corporation, 
in Support of en Exchange of Southwest l+ands 
for the Indian School Property in Phoenix , Arizona. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affaire 
July 30, 1387 . 

Mr* Chairman, my name is Chris Hanson. X am president of the 
Phelps Podge Development Corporation (PDDC) » I want to thank you 
for calling this hearing on pending proposals for the interstate 
exchange of private lands for the Phoenix Indian School property 
located in Phoenix , Arizona. Sy law, congress reserved the right 
under the Federal Land Policy Management Act to approve any 
interstate land exchange. Our proposal is supplemented by a 
number of exhibits, including a photo brochure of the lands being 
offered, that we would offer into the record at this time. With 
the assistance of our principal environmental consultant, Dr. 
Steven Carothers, X would like to summarize our proposal. The 
Southwest Land Exchange would accomplish one of the largest 
acquisitions of natural resource lands in the history of the 
United States. This acquisition can occur without any appropria- 
tions of federal funds. At the conclusion of this hearing , PDDC 
would urge that the Committee introduce and move legislation 
approving the PDDC proposal. 

The opportunity to make our proposal arose due to the decision of 
the Secretary of the Interior to close the Phoenix Indian School . 
For now, Congress has prohibited its closure through the 
appropriations process. We do not believe the school will be 
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closed until this Committee decide* that the needs of Arizona's 
Indian children are met; we agree that they must be met. But we 
have been convinced that the facility will eventually be phased 
oat* 

FORMATION OF THE PHELPS DODGE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

the Phelpt Dodge Development Corporation it a new venture drawing 
on the resources of two established companies; the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, a mining company with over 100 years experience in 
Arizona and New Mexico; and the Estes Company, the respected 
Arizona-based developer of residential , commercial and resort 
properties with 40 years experience in our area. PDDC is 
headquartered in Tucson, Arizona. Its charge is, in cooperation 
with the Estes Co., to manage, plan and develop a diversified 
portfolio of Phelps Dodge properties in the southwestern United 
States. 

The chairmen of both parent companies are here today , and I would 
like to introduce them to the Committee, G . Robert Durham, of 
Phelps Dodge, and William A* Estes, of the Estes Company. 

Let me say a word about the philosophy and mission of this new 
venture. Phelps Dodge and the Estes Company exemplify two 
important trends in the southwest today: as a great mining 
company, Phelps Dodge has adapted creatively to the retrenchment 
of America's basic industries and is diversifying as a means of 
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-assuring profits for its shareholders. A small Homebuilding 
anterpr ise only 2 Q years ago, the Estes Company is now one of the 
most responsible and creative developers in the country, having 
benefited by the explosive migration to the sunbelt. 

This marriage of one of the great landowners of the Southwest 

with its best developer will not simply result in the development 

of £D'& holdings. We also wish to exchange lands in our 
ownership that have real conservation value for those that have 
development value, and to produce permanent environmental, 
recreational, archeological and other benefits for the public 
while generating profits for the private sector. Our present 
proposal is for the proposed exchange of some 311,000 acres of 
prized Southwest wilderness and archeological sites for the right 
to develop the Indian School property in downtown Phoenix. 



PDDC would receive approximately 70 of the 103 acres of the 
Indian School property. 

PDDC would grant an undivided 21% interest in the property 
to a trust to be formed to address the educational and 
social needs of current and future generations of Arizona's 
Indian children. 



ELEMENTS OF THE PROPOSAL 
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* FODC would transfer to the Department of the Interior six 
separate parcels of ' environmental significance and national 
importance in Hew Mexico *and Arizona to be protected in 
perpetuity. Neither PDDC, PD # or its subsidiaries is to 
, retain any mineral reservations. The parcels to be 
transferred include: 4,742 acres of the Upper, Middle and 
Lower Eagle Creek in Arizona; 5, 160 acres on Alamo Bueco 
lands in New hexico* and over 300,000 acres of the Gray 
fianch in New Mexico. 

In preparing this proposal, we have attempted to recognize the 
needs of each of the parties upon whom this exchange will have a 
major impacts 

* the Native Americans of Arizona 

• the City of Phoenix 

* the Department of Interior 

• the U.S. Veterans' Administration (VA) , 

INDIAN TRIBES OF ARIZONA 

In our presentations to the Arizona and New Mexico congressional 
delegations in early June, the PDDC proposal for addressing 
Indian concerns was to provide $15 million in cash to be held in 
trust for the Indians, together with 3% of the profits from the 
development » 
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included , in that proposal wae the option for PDDC to provide both , . . .f_ 

land and a new school facility to be constructed at a site such 

as the Verde River Valley north of Phoenix. • ,.. v rr J i 

...... . 

' ' • '. 

"Following the announcement of our proposal, we have had a number 
of talks with Indian representatives, including the Inter-Tribal 
Council of Arizona and the counsel to the Navajo Nation. Based 
on those *alks, we have modified our June proposal. ; 

On July 14, at a meeting with representatives of the Ari2ona 
Inter -Tribal Council I offered an alternative contribution of a 
Zl% undivided interest in the property and in the project we will 
develop* I formalized that offer a week later in a letter to the 
ITCA and the Navajo's counsel. We obviously believe that this 
property will generate excellent returns, and this offer will 
allow the beneficiaries of the educational trust to share 
substantially in those returns now and in the years ahead. But 
it is still the position of PDDC that the Tribes and Congress may 
choose among these options. We are prepared to support whichever 
approach is most appropriate. 

CITY OF PHOENIX 

I have appeared before the electad officials of the City of 
Phoenix, as recently as last week , and have committed to Mayor 
Goddard and the City Council to accept the requirements for land 
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purchase options and for planning cooperation that have been 
insisted upon by the City. We h*v* also included in our proposal 
the principle that a portion of the Indian School site should be 
committed to the City for a park of at least 20 acres with 
...expansion potential. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Five weeks ago, I delivered our proposal to William P. Horn, 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks of the 
Department of the Interior. The proposal outlined the diversity 
of wildlife, recreation, scenic, and wilderness values of the 
land PODC is offering. Additionally, these lands contain 11 
. archeological sites recently proposed to be added to the National 
Registry of Historic Places, including two that are potential 
candidates for national monuments. The response of Mr. Horn was 
not delayed. In three working days he had assembled positions 
from Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Fish * 
Wildlife, and the Forest Service. Mr. Horn's "review, " simply 
put, was cursory. I would submit Mr. Horn's review for the 
record, but I ask that you set it aside and make your own 
independent judgement of our proposal, I am also submitting for 
your review PDDC's response to Mr, Horn. 

PDDC believes that the properties offered are of such outstanding 
significance that their acquisition by the Federal Government 
through an exchange of the Indian School site is clearly in the 
national interest. Mr. Chairman, the equity in the Phoenix 
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property provides An excellent opportunity to Accomplish a 
national conservation goal which, given present expenditures of 
Land end Water Conservation funds, would otherwise take years of 
federal appropriations. 

Opening public access to the natural archeological and historical 
values of the PCDC properties will stimulate a new recreational 
industry, particularly in southwest Hew Mexico. We believe the 
potential benefits to Hidalgo County's economy , which has been 
economically stagnant for many years, is a positive aspect of our 
offer* 

I would now ask Dr. Carothers to present a brief photographic 
tour of the lands. 

- (Environmental Presentation) * 

Mr* Chairman, as we stated to you in our June 22 letter, we are 
delighted to work with Congress, the Executive Branch, the City 
Of Phoenix, representatives of the Arizona Indian Tribes, and 
other interested parties to advance this discussion and proposal, 
and we pledge our full cooperation in such an effort. 



in conclusion, I want to say that the disposition of the Phoenix 
Indian School property should take place in the context of the 
Southwestern interests that it has come to represent. Both Ertes 
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and Phelps Dodge have & longstanding coaaitraent to that part of 
this country. We will have a direct local interest in seeing 
that the development of that property turns out well, and our 
reputations will be on the line to ensure that it does. We know 
- — —that the Indians of Arizona have reason to sake a claim to a 
portion of the property—and we wish to- take them on as a 
partner* We know the values of rural Arizona and New Mexico 
wilderness and believe that we have found an unparalleled 
treasure* 

; He ask for your support , and we are prepared -to answer any 
questions . 
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Mr. Miller* Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Monson, for your testimony. 

I don't suppose there are any good dam sites on Eagle Creek, are 
there? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Uarothers. Sorry, sir. 

Mr. Rhodes. I'm just kidding you. 

Mr. Monson, you state that you have had discussions with the 
ITCA concerning a partnership. Have they responded? 

Mr. Monson. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Rhodes, they have 
not. We have submitted our proposal to them in written form. 

Mr. Rhodes. And your discussions are not just with the ITCA but 
also with the Navajo Nation? 

Mr. Monson. That's correct. 

Mr. Rhodes. So your proposal would be to include the Inter-tribal 
council and the Navqjos as partners? 

Mr. Monson. It was our understanding that we were addressing 
the Indian education needs of Arizona* We didn't differentiate 
there. 

Mr. Rhodes. Well, for the record, I think it should be noted that 
the Navajo Nation is not a member of the Inter-tribal council of 
Arizona and it is necessary, in considering the provision for the 
needs of the Indian children, that the Navajo Nation is included. 

Mayor Goddard indicated that he had asked for additional infor- 
mation from you. I presume that is being provided, that you're con- 
tinuing to meet with the Phoenix city council, is that correct? 

Mr. Monson. That's correct. 

Mr. Rhodes. What was the basis that you used for the valuations 
that you placed on these parcels of land in making your proposal? 

Mr, Monson. We evaluated, with those people who work closely 
with us, including Dr. Carothers, the values that we would esti- 
mate based on comparable sales and the values that we're putting 
forward. That's an estimate* We clearly understand and support 
the fact that independent appraisals will be done and must be used 
to scrutinize the values attached to both ones. 

Earlier in the testimony we talked about a value being placed on 
the Indian School land. In fact, I believe you're the one that 
brought that up. The Indian School evaluation assumes a very in- 
tense rezoning of that site, so that value could vary a great deal. 
We believe, and we're very comfortable, than when the independ- 
ent appraisals that have been ordered, like on the Gray Ranch and 
on our other properties, are completed, that those values will be 
substantiated. 

That's the purpose of the cash part of the equalization concept, 
that it would offset whatever value was made up in the lands, but 
we're very confident that no only will our lands meet that value, 
most likely they will exceed the value. Again, we didn't break them 
down on a parcel-by-parcel basis. It's a package estimate that we 
put in our proposal. 

Mr. Rhodes. When did you acquire these properties, or when did 
Phelps Dodge acouire them? 

Mr. Monson. Phelps Dodge owns all the properties, except the 
Gray Ranch, for years. I'm sorry I can't give you the exact time. 
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The Gray Ranch is under option from the American Braco Compa- 
ny with us at this point in time, 

Mr. Rhodes. I don't want to ask you something that might con* 
aider to be confidential, but if you don't properly consider it to be 
confidential, would you tell us what the option price is? 

Mr. Monson. We really don't, as a corporate policy, discuss that 
openly. Obviously, that will come out in that appraisal process. We 
believe the value must be substantiated by that fair market valu- 
ation process. 

Mr. Rhodes. Did you conduct an appraisal of the property your- 
self before entering into the option? 

Mr. Monson. We did not do a formal appraisal. >We compared 
many, many option prices. One of our vice presidents, Mr. Robert 
Lane, is a former Land Commissioner of Arizona and probably has 
as much knowledge of comparable land values as anyone we know. 
He certainly worked very closely with us. 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any other questions. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Monson, thank you for this magazine. I thought you were 
giving us an Arizona highway map at first. Are these picture all 
taken on the land? 

Mr. Monson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Campbell. I got the feeling from your testimony that you 
thought we might be stampeded into something before we reviewed 
everything, if we do make a transfer. I think I can pretty safely say 
that we aren't going to be stampeded into doing something that 
we're not very comfortable with. 

I wanted to ask you a little bit about Phelps Dodge proposal, 
when did Phelps Dodge and the Estes Company develop the Phelps 
Dodge Development Corporation? 

Mr. Monson. That's been a process that was consummated on 
April 15 of this year. It had been in process for about 1 x h years, sir. 

Mr. Campbell. Ia the process about V/2 years? 

Mr. Monson. Yes. 

Mr. Campbell. So it wasn't developed just to deal with this piece 
of land? 

Mr. Monson. Oh, absolutely not. The Phelps Dodge Development 
Corporation was given by the parent ^nmpany, Phelps Dodge, 
22,000 acres of other assets, buildings and homes, to manage and 
develop. 

Mr. Campbell. Also, if I might ask a little bit about Phelps 
Dodge's mining operation. How many mines do you have down in 
the Southwest that are open and in production now? 

Mr. Monson. Basically there is the Morenci mine close to the 
Eagle Creek lands, the Tyrone mine in New Mexico, and also the 
Chino mine next to the Tyrone in New Mexico. 

Mr. Campbell. Are the Tyrone and Morenci closed for good? 

Mr. Monson. No, no, no. They are still operating. Both of those 
are operating. 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, they are operating? 

Mr. Monson. Yes, sir. The Ajo mine has been closed, and the 
Bisbee mine has been closed. 



Mr. Campbell, Another question relating to mining. Does Phelps 
Podge have any mines now on Indian reservations? 

Mr, Monson. Not to my knowledge, sir. I can't speak directly for 
Phelps Dodge, because I run the real estate subsidiary. 

Mr. Campbell. I see. So you wouldn't know, I know that you are 
probably aware there is about a 50 to 80 percent unemployment 
rate on the Indian reservations down there, about 10 times the av- 
erage of the outside communities. You wouldn't have any idea how 
many Indian employees there are with Phelps Dodge? 

Mr. Monson. I would be happy to provide that information sup- 
plementally. 

Mr. Campbell, Would you do that for us in writing to the chair- 
man and me personally? 
Mr. Monson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Campbell, Thank you. 

[Editor's note.— At time of printing, Mr. Monson had not yet 
supplied the information requested by Mr. Campbell. When re- 
ceived, that material will be placed in the committee's files of 
today's hearing.] 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr* Miller, Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr- Monson, for your testimony. I really don't have 
the expertise or the ability to comment on your lands vis-a-vis 
what Collier is offering, and I haven't seen if, in fact, there is a 
formal ranking of these assets by the Department. I haven't seen it 
yet, and I intend to look into that 

Obviously, under this scheme, that is of importance, I think, to 
the Congress in making that determination. I don't know whether 
Gray Ranch is better than the Everglades and whether the species 
that can be preserved in these areas is more important, less impor- 
tant, or however you rank those, and what we are looking at in 
Florida. But under this current scheme, that is obviously going to 
have to weigh, and I don't know how you end that argument if we 
get engaged in it at some point, whether more people like mana- 
tees or rattle snakes, I don't know. I'll tell you where I vote. 

But I guess one of the questions I have — and my colleague can 
comment also if he wants, or he can submit his comments — I guess 
one of the questions I have is whether or not this is an attractive 
piece of land if you didn't have other assets that you could trade in 
kind. If you were Phelps Dodge Development Corporation and you 
wanted to get in the commercial development of real estate in 
Phoenix, is this an attractive piece of land? You may have some- 
body else who does this for you, or whatever, but I am trying to 
determine how much we should get involved. 

I don't say this just to you, but I say this obviously to the Colliers 
and also to the Department — how much we should get involved 
with the notion that land swaps have to be an integral part of this, 
as opposed to whether or not this is an asset that should be put up 
for sale, and if Phelps Dodge wants to bid on it because you want 
to get into the development area, or Collier wants to come across 
the country and do that, or somebody from San Francisco of Los 
Angeles. I'm not quite sure how we should arrange our thinking on 
that part of it. 
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I have been around that part of Phoenix several times. It looks 
like a fairly attractive area to me in terms of its proximity, so I 
assume it has a value without the trades* 

Mr* Monson. It has an outstanding value* I think the trades help 
its development capability, because it is a very long term develop- 
ment. It is probably a 10- to 20-year development project. If you can 
get into that with land that you have held for some time, that 
makes it easier economically, rather than having to debt service 
the whole thing in cash* 

Mr* Miller* So you would consider yourself, and I assume the 
Colliers would consider themselves, at somewhat of a competitive 
advantage to people that have to go out and borrow the money or 
go through the somewhat traditional means of looking for the de- 
velopment of that property to finance it. 

Mr* Monson, I think that is a fair observation* 

Mr. Miller. The Southwest exchars^ properties you own, or in 
one case you have an option or some, h'wnr, that was said this morn- 



far* Monson. That is correct. On the Gray Ranch, a portion of 
the Grav Ranch, we have an option on it. We own all the others. 
Mr* Miller. Eagle Creek you own? 
Mr, Monson* Yes, sir. 

Mr* Miller. OK. It was raised in Mr. Horns testimony that 
there is a dispute on minerals with New Mexico that he obviously 
considers to be of substantial detriment to the offer you have made, 
is that accurate? 

Mr, Monson. I think as they continue their evaluation and anal- 
ysis they will conclude that split mineral rights is probably not sig- 
nificant. It is very common in the Western part of the United 
States* and all mineral rights that we own we are conveying. So if 
these lands were ever to bo conveyed, we can only convey what we 
have, and those mineral rights are held by— most of' them are held 
by another governmental entity. 

Mr, Miller. Is that the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. Monson. That is my understanding. 

Obviously, the Phelps Dodge Corporation has ieviewt a d the ero 
acinic viability of mineral exploration. 
Mr, Miller. That is your business— right? 

Mr. Monson, Yes— and concluded that it is not economically 
viable* 

Mr. Miller. I don't have many more question* lb to the merit* 
of whpt you have submitted to the Department. As * said, I haven't 
seen it that much Hut I am a tittle concerned about the-- J am 
more than a htde concerned, I'm very concerned about the proof-as, 
becau&e, again, we will hiU'e to sor* through this testimony, but 
you suggested us they dismiss the valuation* our of hand, xn »V*?, 
they are em»a/£i > d in a ?onjwrt;-ft mmc dctain-d i>ji^/.ii>ai, formal 
appraisal, ot these land? yet to ho d**U-rniin*Hi. ft wa* &ik j r»iiu?.i in 
the discussion of the Collier problems that &hciv were t'uriuf.ion.<* of 
up to 50 percent that had to he reconciled. 

I find it interesting that tin* person who is representing the K; ci- 
eral Government in the sale of these lands, when somebody brings 
him an offer—you represent your offer to be worth how much? 

Mr* Monson. We represent our lands to be worth $70 million. 
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Mr. Miller, Seventy million dollars, and he says no, they are 
not, and then he tells you to go away rather than saying, "Do you 
want to put something else into the kitty?" 1 thought that was the 
way you try to sell assets in this country. 

Mr, Monson. We had no request by phone or in a written form 
between the time we submitted our proposal and we got our formal 
response from him of any clarification or request for any additional 
information. That is why, as you read in my response, we were 
quite taken aback by the quickness of that response. 

Mr. Miller. I am concerned about what appears to me to be a 
great disparity in the treatment that these two offers have re- 
ceived. I don't know whether or not, when you get all done with 
that, they are going to like yours or not like yours, or whether the 
Congress is going to like it. But I think, clearly, there is a problem 
here when you have the Government engaged in 18 months of ne- 
gotiation and then you have another from obviously a reputable 
corporation and apparently bona fide lands, that is dismissed out of 
hand. % 

I am also terribly concerned that, on the face of it, it doesnt 
appear that this notion that these lands were available was widely 
circulated and that there may be other parties out there. You may 
not be happy to hear that is my concern, but it is— that there may 
be other entities out there that simply want to engage in the in- 
vestment in these properties with or without other environmental- 
ly sensitive lands. 

I think Chairman Udall was wise in scheduling this hearing. I 
am not quite sure where it takes us, and we have additional wit- 
nesses, but I think it is safe to say that the record created here this 
morning, the concerns that were raised almost by every member of 
the committee as to exactly what is the process and how do people 
know if they are in or they are out. It has been recommended that 
this is "a done deal." Well, I think if you voted on this committee 
you would find it hard to believe, because I don't think we have 
enough information to put our reputations on that line yet. 

So thank you for you; 'raony. Again, as with Mr. Cawley, we 
will have additional qu« twuH that we would like to submit to you 
in writing as we go through your proposal and the correspondence 
between you and Mr. Horn and the Department. 

Mr. Monson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr, Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Monson. Just before we run, let me just say that I associate 
myself fully with the remarks you have just made, especially your 
concerns regarding the disparity of treatment between these two 
proposals. I think we are going to have to do something to correct 
that. 

Thank you. 

Mr, Miller. Thank you. We will recess for a moment and come 
back after the vote. 

AFTER RECESS 

Mr. Campbell [presiding]. If we could get the attention of every- 
one, these proceedings will come back to order. 
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I wag out for a moment, but I assume we have concluded with 
the last gentleman, Mr. Monson. The next group will be: Mr. Don 
Antone, president of the Inter-tribal council of Arizona; Mr. Enos 
Francisco, chairman of Tohono O'Odham Tribe; and Mr. Jim Pla- 
tero, director for economic development of the Navajo Nation. I 
only have three listed on here. OK. I see. 

Your written testimony, without any objection, will be included 
... in the record. If you would like to summarize, since time is running 
on, that would be just fine, and we will proceed with Mr, Antone. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF DON ANTONE, PRESIDENT, INTERTRIBAL 
COUNCIL OF ARIZONA; ENOS FRANCISCO, CHAIRMAN, TOHONO 
O'ODHAM TRIBE OF ARIZONA; AND JIM PLATERO, DIRECTOR, 
ECONOMIC PLANNING DEPARTMENT, NAVAJO TRIBE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BV PETER SEUALL, ACTING DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 

Mr. Antone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, as you said, we would like to submit our written 
statement for the record. 

With me today is Enos Francisco, who is the chairnuv of the 
Tohono O'Odham Nation, and also staff from the ITCA. 

We would like to express our appreciation to the members of the 
committee and also Senators DeConcini and McCain for their con- 
tinued support in our major efforts to try to identify the needs of 
our children, which is of prime interest in this hearing. 

I would like to also go back to the hearing of February of this 
year which was held in Phoenix and briefly summarize some of the 
concerns that were brought out at that hearing mainly because 
there are continued unanswered questions from the Department of 
the Interior. 

Since 1891, the Phoenix Indian School has served thousands of 
Indian children. Arizona tribes continue to insisv that this school 
remain open because it provides a necessary educational resource, 
especially where no suitable alternative resources are available in 
local communities. Only five of the Indian reservations in Arizona 
have high schools located on reservation, and the dropout rate 
among Arizona Indian jouth is approximately 36 percent, accord- 
ing to the 1980 Census. 

In May of last year, the Bureau formed a study group made up of 
social service directors, ITC staff, and others, to investigate the 
needs of the Phoenix Indian School and the Sherman Boarding 
School. The study group interviewed many people, and they sur- 
veyed students as well as parents, including persons from the 
Washington office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and their con- 
clusion was that the off-reservation boarding schools at Phoenix 
and Sherman are a resource that assist students to stay in school 
and to help meet the educational and social needs of the students. 

Following that study, the Bureau chose to ignore the recommen- 
dations of that study group and reported to the Congress that the 
Phoenix Indian School should be closed. The report to Congress 
said Indian students should be educated as close to home as possi- 
ble and, contradictory to that statement, said that these students 
needing boarding school services could be educated at less cost to 
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the Bureau of Indian Affairs in California, Most of the tribes in Ar- 
izona disagree with this and do not want their students presently 
attending Indian schools to be shipped off to California. 

The Bureau rationale does not justify the closing of Phoenix 
Indian High School. The Bureau, in closing the school, is failing to 
meet its obligations to educate Indian youth who are not attending 
school at present. 

Statements made by the Secretary of the Interior and by the As- 
sistant Secretary for Indian Affairs have indicated that the Phoe- 
nix Indian School is no longer needed, as reflected by declining en- 
rollment. I would like to remind the committee that the records 
show that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has purposely not main- 
tained the Phoenix Indian School over a period of years in expecta- 
tion of closure and has also failed to properly administer the 
school. This has caused a major effect on enrollment. In addition, 
rumors within the Department of the Interior during the last few 
years that the school would be closed have also resulted in declin- 
ing enrollment. 

As we stated in our February hearing, it is the position of the 
Inter-tribal council of Arizona that Phoenix Indian School remain 
open until suitable alternative arrangements have been made in 
Arizona to meet the needs of the students and potential students 
served by the school and until Congress expressly approves the clo- 
sure of the school. 

In relation to the transfer proposals, the Inter-tribal council has 
received a proposal from the Phelps Dodge Development Corpora- 
tion with regard to funding an Indian Educational Trust Fund. 
Phelps Dodge proposes an equity interest of $15 million as a grant 
toward the trust fund and a 20 percent interest in all income, prof- 
its, and gains realized from the development of the Phoenix Indian 
School property. 

The position of the council continues to be that if and when the 
Congress takes action to close the schx>l that proceeds from 50 per- 
cent of the fair market value of the total amount of the Phoenix 
Indian School property be conveyed to the member tribes of the Ar- 
izona Inter-tribal council, 45 percent of which would be deposited 
in a trust fund, and all rights, title, and interest to acreage of the 
Phoenix Indian School lands which have a fair market value equal 
to 5 percent of the total lands be conveyed to member tribes of the 
Inter-tribal council of Arizona. 

The trust fund is to be used for supplemental education and child 
welfare programs. The services for the benefit of these Indian 
tribes which are members of the Inter-tribal council and the coun- 
cil would oppose any proposal to distribute the funds on a per 
capita basis. 

At this time, the Phelps Dodge proposal falls far short of the ITC 
proposal which attempts to meet some of the immediate education- 
al and social welfare needs of the tribes. 

The city of Phoenix, in a letter to Secretary Hodel, has supported 
in concept the creation of a trust fund. Collier Enterprises, in their 
testimony of February 13, 1987, also supports the major ITC pro- 
posal that, "Cash received from the Federal Government would es- 
tablish the Arizona Indian tribe funds." 
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The Inter-tribal council of Arizona has additional concerns with 
regard to the Phelps Dodge Development Corporation's proposal. 
That proposal proposes that 33 acres be set aside for a city park 
and for Veterans 1 Administration expansion needs. ITC's legislative 
proposal provides for the sale or exchange of lands that would ac- 
commodate the city of Phoenix. 

The council continues to support land exchange by the city of 
Phoenix for Phoenix Indian School lands or sale of Phoenix Indian 
School lands to the city to accommodate a city park. In the past, 
the city of Phoenix has received large parcels of the original school 
property for construction of Phoenix Central High School, for 
parks, for commercial and other uses. 

With regard to the Veterans' Administration, the council contin- 
ues to support a transfer of land to the VA to meet their expansion 
needs. The council recommends that this be accomplished through 
a grant of an easement by the Department of the Interior to the 
VA. If and when VA no longer has use for the land, ITC proposes 
that the proceeds at the fair market value of the property be depos- 
ited in the trust fund if th? property is sold or that the property be 
retained for use by the member tribes of the Inter-tribal council of 
Arizona. 

In relation to culture and historic values at the Phoenix India i 
School, ITC's proposal also provides for the preservation of historic 
buildings and objects, that at least one acre of land be retained or 
acquired by the Secretary of the Interior to serve as a site to pre- 
serve such buildings and objects. 

The Department of the Interior has begun this section 106 proc- 
ess under the National Historic Preservation Act to determine the 
cultural and historic significance of the Phoenix Indian School 
property. The Inter-tribal council wrote to the Secretary of the In- 
terior requesting to be a part of this process in August. ITC did not 
receive a written response to this letter until last week. 

On July 17, our office received notice from the Phoenix Area 
Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of a meeting to be held on 
July 22 to solicit public comments on historic preservation issues 
dealing with the Phoenix Indian School. Although the Interior De- 
partment consulting archeologist had met earlier that month with 
ITC representatives to discuss the Indian School, we did not discuss 
this public comment meeting at that time. Members of the tribe in 
Arizona have critical information for assessing the cultural re- 
sources' values of the Phoenix Indian School. The short notice of 
this public meeting, less than 3 working days, made it almost im- 
possible for tribes to participate. 

This inadequate notification and the rush approach to the section 
106 activity shows a lack of good faith on the part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in working with the tribes on the cultural re- 
sources issues involving the school. This lack of good faith is con- 
sistent with Interior's overall approach to the disposition of the 
school. 

The school has historic and cultural value to Indian people and 
to the Nation as a whole. We feel that any formal assessment of its 
significant needs should be done thoroughly and provide for partici- 
pation of Indian tribes as specifically recommended in section 106. 
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FTC has recommended to the Department of the Interior that the 
Department work closely with tribes throughout the section 106 
process, including the planning for public information activities. 
ITC also recommends that the Department of the Interior under- 
take a study of the historical and cultural significance of the Phoe- 
nix Indian School property. No building or portions of the property 
should be eliminated from the study. The study needs to include as 
a nuyor element the gathering of oral history information from 
former students of the school* 

In addition, ITC requests to be a party to any memorandum of 
agreement that is developed between the advisory council on His- 
toric Preservation and the State Historic Preservation Office con* 
cerning the Phoenix Indian School Council resources. 

In regard to legislation, Congressmen Udall and Campbell intro- 
duced legislation on March 23, 1987, that has many of the provi- 
sions that were proposed by the Inter-tribal council of Arizona. The 
council understands that the proposed legislation was introduced to 
generate discussion and additional proposals regarding the disposi- 
tion of the school property. Nevertheless, the council deeply appre- 
ciates introduction by the Congressmen of the ITC legislative con- 
cepts. 

ITC continues to remain open to support any proposal that in- 
cludes the following: one, that 50 percent of the fair market value 
of the total amount of the Phoenix Indian High School property be 
conveyed to member tribes of the Inter-tribal council of Arizona 
and an amount equal to 45 percent of the fair market value of the 
total amount of the Phoenix Indian School land would be deposited 
in a trust fund for member tribes of the Inter-tribal council of Ari- 
zona, and all rights, title, and interest to an acreage of the Phoenix 
Indian School lands which have a fair market value equal to 5 per- 
cent of the fair market value of the total amount of the land would 
be transferred to member tribes of the Inter-tribal council of Arizo- 
na. At least one acre of land would be retained or acquired by the 
Secretary of the Interior to serve as a site to preserve historic 
buildings and objects. 

We wish to thank the committee for giving us the opportunity to 
comment on our concerns, and our major concert) continues to be 
that of the continued educational needs of our Indian children. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. If we don't have an answer to your question, 
we will certainly see that you get a written response to your ques- 
tions. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Antone follows:] 
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Itestimony of ti>e 



INTU< TRIBAL COUNCIL OfcT ARIZONA 



Introduction : 

Chairwn Udall, members of the House Interior Committee, my 
narae is Donald Antone. I am Governor of the Gila River Indian 
Coauunity and President of the Inter Trioal Council of Arizona, 
an organization of 19 tribal governments in Arizona. Eho& 
Francisco, Chairman of the Tohono o'odham Nation is also iiere 
with me. I appreciate tiie opportunity to comment core again on 
the latest proposed disposition of the Phoenix Indian High School 
property. Vte have a written statement we are submitting for the 
record* 

Background 

At an earlier hearing on February 13, 1987, the Inter Tribal 
Council of Arizona provided testimony on its concerns regarding 
the closure of the Phoenix Indian High School. In reference to 
that testimony I will oriefly summarize some of those concerns 
because they continue to remain unanswered by the Department of 
Interior* 

Since 1891, tiie Phoenix Indian High Scitool has served tens 
of thousands of Indian children, Arizona tribes insist that the 
school remain open because it provides a necessary educational 
resource, especially where no suitable alternative resources are 
available in local tribal comunities. 

Only five of the Indian reservations in Arizona have high 
schools located on reservations and the dropout rate among 
Arizona Indian youth is 36 percent according to the 1980 census. 

In tey, 1986 the Bureau of Indian Affairs formed a study 
group with tribal social service directors and ITCA staff lo 
investigate the needs for Phoenix Indian and Sherman boarding 
schools. The study group interviewed many people, reviewed 
school and related documents and surveyed students, parents, 
included persons f ran the Washington office of the Bureau of 
Indian affairs, concluded that the off-reservation boarding 
schools at Phoenix and Sherman are a resource that assist 
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students to stay in school and help meet the educational, social 
and shelter needs of the students* 

Following that study, the Bureau of Indian Affairs chose to 
ignore the recoRiiendations of U>e study group and reported to 
Congress that Phoenix Indian High School should r>e closed. Ihe 
report to Congress said Indian students should be educated as 
close to hcrae as possible and in a contradictory statement said 
those students needing boarding School services could be educated 
at less cost to the Bureau in the state of California near Los 
Angeles, Host of the tribes in Arizona disagree with this and do 
not want their students presently at Phoenix Indian High School 
shipped off to California. The Bureau rationale does not justify 
the closing of Phoenix Indian High School. 

The Bureau in closing schools is failing to meet its 
obligation to educate Indian youngsters many of whan are 
attending no school at all. 

Statements made uy the Secretary of the Interior and by the 
Assistant Secretary of Indian Affairs have indicated that the 
Phoenix Indian High School is nc longer needed as reflected by 
declining enrol Luent. I would reuiiid the committee that the 
record shows that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has purposely not 
maintained the Phoenix Indian Sctwol over a nuuber of years in 
expectation of closure and has also failed to properly administer 
the school. This has had a major effect on enrollment. In 
addition, runors within the Deparhaent of the Interior during the 
last few years that tt>e sciiool would be closed have also resulted 
in declining enrollment. As m? stated at the February hearing it 
is the position of the Inter Tribal Council of Arizona that 
Phoenix Indian flign School remain open uitil suitable alternative 
arrangements have been taade in the State of Arizona to raeet the 
needs of the students and potential students served by the 
school, and until Oangress expressly approves closure of the 
school. 

Land Tranfer Proposals 

The Inter Tribal Council of Arizona has received a proposal 
frcro the Phelps Dodge Development Corporation (PDDC) with regard 
to funding an Indian Educational Trust Fund. Phelps Dodge 
proposes an equity interest of $15,000,000 as a grant toward the 
trust fund and a 20 percent interest in all income profits and 
gains realized from the developnent of the rtioenix Indian School 
property. 

The position of the Counci 1 continues to be that if and when 
Congress takes action to close the Phoenix Indian High School 
proceeds from b0 percent nf tne fair rarket value nf the total 
amount of the Phoenix Indian High Sciiool be conveyed to Uk? 
member tribes of tlie Inter Tribal council of Arianna; 4b percent 
of which would be deposits into a trust fund, and that all 
right, title and interest to an acreage of the Phoenix Indian 
High School lands which has a fair market value equal to 5 
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percent of tt*e total lands be conveyed to roaaber tribes ok the 
inter Tribal Council of Arizona. The trust fund is to be used 
for supplemental educational and eni id-welfare programs, 
activities, and services for the benefit of these Indian tribes 
which are paafaers of the Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona, inc. 
Ihe council vould oppose any proposal to distribute the funds on 
a per capita basis. 

At this time the Phelps Dodye proposal falls far short of 
the 1TCA proposal which attempts to fleet some of the immediate 
educational and social welfare needs of tribes, me City of 
Phoenix in a letter to Secretary Hodel has supported in concept 
the creation of a trust fund. Oilier Enterprises in their 
testimony on February 13, 1987, also supported the major ITCA 
pioposal that "Cash received by the f«*deral goverrwient would 
establish the Arizona Indian Trust Fund.* 

r ihe Inter Tribal Council of Arizona has additional concerns 
with regard to the Phelps Dodge Development Corporation proposal. 
PWC proposes fhaf- 33 acres be set as* dp for a city park and for 
Veteran's Administration pension needs* ihe ITCA's legislative 
proposal provides for the sale or exchange of lands that ' vould 
accoflmKtate tin? Ci ty of Phoenix. The Council continues to 
support lama exctiarvje the City of Phoenix for Phoenix Ifjdian 
School land ni sale ot Phoenix Indian School land to the City to 
dccotinrxiate a city park for Mioenix, in the past tin? City of 
Phoonix has received iurye parcels ol the criqinal school 
property ior construct ion of tne Phoenix Central iiiqh School, tor 
panes* ior enrnnocia) and other uws, With royard to the 
Veteran's Administration (VA) , ttte Counci 1 continues to support 
transfer <:f" i/«xJ to itx< VA to aet?t tiKir ex^nsion net*is, Th<* 
OviiKil tcc^nm-MKis that this t>e *iocmtp I i shnd thrrujh n qrant ot 
an ea.wif*wt by tlw Department of thv interior to ttw? VA# if ana 
when the VA no longer ins u:k» f^r r/R* lam! tht* IWA ptopouo** 
rhaf. rh€« proceeds at- tin? fair nurkc?f value H* 1 property t;e 
dtv^ttod in trust uit*i it tt^ property is sq\<i oi Ukit trv* 
property be xoruined ior use lv rne rubber tribes * it the inf^r 
Tribal Cotmci 1 ot Arizona. 

Cui ^unii. c<iki Hi^rcn;jc^_v\i!ue3 oi thv? j'no eni* >__In Ji n\ \J*>h<''Ol 

Tih** ] <VA pi.^pmni hIu^ prov lifers f' s r t l;o oif^ivvl of 

historic builrlinqu and nfcji-cts, ami that at lcrotst on** curre ft 

luh.i v ** letained «**.r ac< 4 ufrc\J by ♦ii*- ofeiot.*ry tf the Int^ri-v to 

serve ciy a sit^ to ^r' , sc , rv(? smc:Ii taiMinqs aiKl obj«x:r« # 

Tl;»; ^nen? «>f jr.r^Kf h*o U\ji>-| the Sr-t.C urt) } i .w;.- 

unJer me Sou.*! : li-.ioric r'i^v»v,if ;/n» A. I *o •ifii.viMtw: i ht? 
tulruf.'i tH;;. hist -ti. '-i jemu ^ m » f it; In .ii a: :JcrK« i 

Pi / . IV i* n ■ -r iri'^iJ i>Mj^ ; ; cf Ati/.M>*J Vf«»i.* ri.^ 

Sr;< - i i. i J i / vi interior ruj;j» stimi in w i t'.»r! '-i ! t-s /• »:•.;.-. in 

loiter until iu^i 
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On July 17, 1987, cur office received notice irotf tne 
Fhoeni* Area Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of a meeting 
July 22 to solicit public ccmnent on historic preservation issues 
dealing with the Phoenix Indian High School, Although Interior's 
Departmental Consulting Archeologist had wet earlier tnat month 
with 1£CA representatives to discuss the Indian School, he dad 
not discuss this public conment meeting at tnat tiioe. Matters of 
tribes in Arizona have critical information for assessing the 
cultural resource values of the Phoenix Indian High School, iVie 
short notice for this public meeting, less than three worfcing 
days, made it almost iayossibie for tribes to participate. 

This inadequate notification and the rushed approach to the 
Section 106 activities shews a lad; of good faitii on the part of 
Uepartaient of Interior in wirking with tribes on Hie cultural 
resources issues involving the School; this lack of good faith 
is consistent with Interior's overall approach to the disposition 
of the School, 

The Phoenix Indian High School has historic and cultural 
value to Indian people and to tta? nation as a whole, fcfe feel 
that any formal assessment of its significance r*?eds to be aone 
thoroughly and provide tor participation of Indian tribes as 
specifically reec^miencied in the Section 106 regulations (Section 
«00»l(c) (2) Uii)). 

ITCa is reconineiuiiiiq to the Department ol interior that, the 
apartment work c-lo^iy with Mibes throughout the Section 106 
process, including the planning tor public information 
activities, iTCAalso reccxmvfxis that the Department oi interact 
undertake a study cL the historical and ctuJ turaj significance o£ 
tne liioenix Indian Schonj property. No buildings or portions ot 
the property st-oulu eliminated Iran tne- stirty, Ihfc tftndy 
needs to include, a* a imjcr element, the gathering ot oral 
history infor-inti'm ircw fotme»- students oi the school, h, 
addition, 11VA requests to he a party to any MunHvanduin of 
Aqrewient that is dev*l«p*d oetwen tne Advisory 'Jounci ) on 
Historic- frc-sei vati^n ami the St ate Historic Preservation 'Jttioe 
roiv/MMiim: th*. Phoenix 'nui au School cultural resources. 

Leg] si a Hon 

Ccngresai.<-ii tt.i*UL, Uvxios, ami f^U.-l! iiitirnJuevd 
legislation on t-Vttrh Ju IW, that ha:-, many of the provisions 
that w?re piOi«''^i fiH: lutei 'O'iittl Counoi I '»t A^.xnia. inc- 
Council understands tnat Hh? pr^^scx^ .taqisiation was intrr*iu«*ed 
te gennrat" discussion and «*fd? rienpJ piepej;*is regarding Hie 
<ii si>\si t ion t'i" r ; h*ht r»i.n.n ^*h"fl ot'>;v*tty. ;<i. tit" 
filv av.;:K-il :iwp!y niyrevr' ites i nr t 'Uuei iris ty tho vOiKj: eswucn 
rhc* IV^ UM|ij>iaMve '->ncept:». 
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The Inter Tribal Council of Arizona continues to remain open 
to . supporting any proposal that includes the following: 

- That 5tf percent of tlx* fair market value of the total amount 
of the Phoenix Indian High School property be conveyed to 
merober tribes of tiie Inter Tribal Council of Arizona oi 
which: 



o an amount equal to forty five percent of the fair 
market value of the total amount of the Phoenix Indian 
School land would be deposited into a Trust E\ond for 
member tribes of the Inter Tribal Council of Arizona; 
and 

o all right, title, and interest to an acreage of tin? 
Phoenix Indian School lands which has a fair irarket 
value equal to five percent of tne fair market value of 
the total aramuit nf the lands would Ue tranferred to 
member tribes of the Inter tribal Council of Arizona. 

- At least one acre of land would be retained or acquired by 
the Secretary of tht* Interior to serve as a site to preserve 
historic buildings and objects.*^ 

Thank you. The members of the Inter Tribal Council of 
Arizona sincerely appreciate, once again, this opportunity to 
address proposals concerning the. *\oenix Indian School land 
disposition. 
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Mr. Campbell. Mr. An tone, you are speaking on behalf of ITC 
today* 
Mr, Antone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Campbell, If the offers in a monetary sense and a develop- 
ment sense were the same, from both Coiner and Phelps Dodge, 
does ITC have a preference if there was a transfer made, which 
would they prefer to trade for, even though they may not have any 
direct influence in the decision? 

Mr. Antone. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. We have had a 
chance to review both proposals, and indicated our view today is 
"""" that Phelps Dodge's falls far short from the proposal of the Col- 
liers* But we still have an open mind. It is our understanding that 
both proposals will probably continue to be reviewed further. So we 
continue to have an open mind on that. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. I know that at this time the proposals 
are negotiable. The only thing in this discussion that is not negotia- 
ble is the future of those youngsters, I think you would probably 
agree. I just wanted to give you one Congressman's word that those 
kids are not going to be shipped off to Riverside if I have anything 
to do with it. 

Mr* Antone. We appreciate that. 

Mr* Campbell. If we have any future for them at all, it has to be 
close to their home, and I just wanted to tell you that, and I am 
speaking for many other people here too, even though they are not 
with us today. 

OK. I guess we will take Mr. Enos Francisco next. 

Mr. Antone. The statement that I made is the same. 

Mr. Campbell. The same? AH right. 

Mr. Antone. Both statements are included in the statement I 
made. 

Mr. Campbell fAl right. 
Jim Piatero. 

Mr. Plateko. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee and guests. I would like to thank you for this opportuni- 
ty to give the Navsyo Nation an opportunity to testify on this im- 
portant issue. 

My name is Jim Piatero. I am the director of economic planning 
with the Navajo Tribe, and I'm representing the tribe and Mr. 
Mike Upshaw, who was supposed to attend here but had some 
other urgent matters. To my right is Mr. Pete Segall. He is the 
acting director of our Navajo Nation Washington Office and will 
assist. We will both answer questions as they relate to this project 
here. 

I would like to thank you. Mr. Chairman, for your support on 
Indian issues and some of the other Congressmen that were here 
earlier that also support Indian education. 

The Phoenix Indian School has played an important role in edu- 
cating native American youth residing in Arizona. For many years, 
the Phoenix Indian School has met the needs of targeted popula- 
tions with very special needs. Currently, there are over 3,000 Nava- 
jos 16 and under who have not been successful in reservation 
schools and who are currently enrolled in a suitable school or 
training program. Without such off-reservation facilities such as 
the Phoenix Indian School and the specific programs they offer, 
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these young adults run the risk of becoming permanent wards of 
the Federal Government. 

The Navajo Nation has had a long and significant relationship 
with the Phoenix Indian School. Over 4,000 Navajos, or 22 percent 
of the school's enrollment, have been educated at the Phoenix 
Indian School since 1960. The Navajo proportion of overall enroll- 
ment has varied from year to year. At times, over 50 percent of the 
school's population have been Navjyo. Thus, the Navjyo Nation 
urges the committee to recognize that any legislation affecting the 
closure or transfer of the school property must take into account 
the Navajo Nation's historical and present day interest in the 
school. 

Specifically, we encourage the committee not to permit the 
school to close until it is satisfied the educational needs of current 
and future Navajo students have been properly provided for. There 
are currently two proposals for developing the school property. We 
believe that both proposals have merit on their own but would 
prefer the Congress choose the proposal that maximizes the funds 
available for educating native American youth in Arizona. 

The proposal put forth by the Collier family would exchange 145 
acres in the Florida Everglades for 105 acres owned by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior where the Phoenix Indian School is currently 
located. Additionally, 50 percent of the value of the land would be 
paid to the Interior Department and in legislation proposed earlier 
in the 100th Congress. The other 50 percent of the funds would be 
put in a trust fund, and the accrued interest would be earmarked 
for supporting educational programs similar to those of the Phoe- 
nix Indian School. The Department of the Interior would adminis- 
ter the trust funds for the benefit of the Arizona Indian tribes. 

Another more recent proposal has been submitted for the devel- 
opment of the Indian School property by the Phelps Dodge Devel- 
opment Corporation. PDDC proposes to exchange a parcel of Arizo- 
na and New Mexico lands said to be valued in excess of $70 million 
plus $15 million in cash for the Indian School property. Phelps 
Dodge offers to convey to Indian education funds a present equity 
interest in the property of $15 million and 20 percent interest in 
ail income, profits, and gains realized from the development of the 
property. Without describing a particular value of these particular 
interests, PDDC does represent its firm belief that such a participa- 
tion would provide a significant revenue source for Indian educa- 
tional trusts. 

The Navajo Nation believes that the difficulty of quantifying the 
value of PDDC's equity participation proposal should not, per se, 
deter consideration of the proposal. However, in view of the uncer- 
tainties inherent in such arrangements, we believe that some addi- 
tional protections should be built into such proposals. These protec- 
tions are listed in our statement, Mr. Chairman, and, if you would 
like, I can summarize these protections that we mentioned. 

No. 1, at least six independent professional appraisals of the 
property should be made. These appraisals should take into ac- 
count the projected value of PDDC s development package at vari- 
ous stages of completion and under various foreseeable zoning con- 
ditions. We believe this committee should ensure itself that it is 
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reasonably comfortable with an estimated value of PDDC's trust 
fund contribution over time before accepting such a proposal. 

No* 2, building into the legislation a requirement that the city of 
Phoenix agree to appropriate zoning of the property in exchange 
for its interest in the transfer. This condition is very important in 
view of the fact that the Ari2ona tribes* interest in the property 
could fluctuate in value dramatically depending upon the zoning 
the property ultimately receives. 

Ensuring that the tribe's ownership share in the property not be 
encumbered by mortgage or other debt. This would protect the 
— tribes' share in the event of a default by the developer. 

Ensuring that the trustees of the fund may, in their option, sell 
their interest in the property to the developer at any time for its 
appraised value at that particular time. PDDC might be required 
to maintain a letter of credit or other source of evidence of ability 
to pay. 

Ensuring that no action by the developer with respect to the 
property which might adversely affect the value of the tribe's own- 
ership or income participation could be taken without the concur- 
rence of the trustee of the fund. 

Ensuring the fund receives a full level of income every year from 
its ownership interest; regarding of the stage of completion or prof- 
itability of the project. This would serve to protect the tribe's inter- 
est from uncertainties in the real estate market or unforeseen de- 
velopment respecting the developer s financial condition or market 
strategies. 

Perhaps this full level of income might be set as a percentage of 
the tribes' ownership value times the prevailing interest rate. For 
instance, if the agreed upon market value of the tribes' share is $15 
million and the prevailing prime rate is 10 percent, then the trust 
fund would be guaranteed a minimum income in that particular 
year of $1.5 million. The developer might be required to purchase 
interest bearing securities and dedicate their interest payments to 
this purpose as a condition of approving i*s proposal. 

We feel that Congress should pass ^gislation that grants the 
greatest resources to the tribe for such important purposes as edu- 
cation. Additionally, the committee may wish to allow the tribes to 
spend such incomes derived from the trust funds established by 
such legislation to grant scholarships to tribal members. 

4,300 out of 7,300 Navajos interested in attending college in 1986 
did not have the resources to do so. This is a tragic waste of human 
resources. Allowing trust fund interest to fund college education 
might expand the resources available to Navajos to attend college. 

Due to our historical use of the school, the Navajo Nation must 
be full participants in any trust fund that is established. .We look 
forward to working with you to determine which proposal would 
benefit Indians the most and how the Navajo Nation should par- 
ticipate in any such legislation. 

The Navajo Nation appreciates the opportunity to present its 
views to the committee on such important issues. If you have any 
questions, either I or Mr. Segall will be happy to answer you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr, Plater o, with attachment, follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BY THE NAVAJO NATION 



ON THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 



Thank you for the opportunity to present the Navajo Nation 1 * 
view* on the proposals before us on the proposed closure of the 
Phoenix Indian School* 

As you know* the declining enrollment of Phoenix Indian School 
combined with two new high schools built on the Fapago and Hopi 
"Reservations haa led the Bureau of Indian Affairs and member s of 
Congress to question why the school should bo continued to be 
kept open. The Phoenix Indian School has plajed an important 
role in educating Native American youths residing in Arisona. 
For many years, Phoenix Indian School has met the needs of 
targeted populations with very special needs. 

Those youth who have been educated at the school are typically 
those who have had aociai problems and who have not fared well in 
schools near their homes* Thus, the school hss educated and 
trained those youtha who otherwise might not have been in school # 
or a training program. Currently, there are over 3,000 Navajos, 
16 and under, who have not been successful in reservation 
schools, snd who are currently not enrolled in a suitable school 
or training program. Without such off-reservation faciiitica, 
such as the Phoenix Indisn School snd the special program* they 
offer, these young adults run the risk of becoming permanent 
wards of the federsi government. 

The Navajo Nation has hsd a long and significant relationship 
with the Phoenix Indian School. As you can see from the last 
page of thia statement , Atteohment A, over 4,000 Neva joe. or 22 
percent of the School's enrollment, have been educated at Phoenix 
Indian School since 1960. The Navajo proportion of overall 
enrollment haa varied from year to year; at times, over 50 
percent of the School f % population huu been Navajo. Thus, the 
Navajo Nation urges the Cooiaittee to recognixe thst sny 
iegislstion affecting the closure snd/or transfer of the School 
property must take into account the Navajo Nation's historical 
end present-day interests in the School, Specifically, we 
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encourage the Committee not to permit the School to close until 
it ii ««ti*fied the educational needs of currant and future 
Navajo students have been properly provided for* And based on 
our historic and current ties to the School, we believe the 
Navajo Nation must be included equitably as beuef iciari e* under 
any trust fund provi sion established by such legislation. 

There are currently two proposals for developing the School 
property. We believe that both proposals have merits of their 
own but would prefer that Congress choose the proposal that 
"maximises the funds available for educating Native American 
youths in Arizona. 

The proposal put forth by the Collier family would exchange 
145,000 acres in the Florida Everglades for 105 acres owned by 
the Department of Interior where the Phoenix Indian School is 
currently located. Additionally, SO percent of the value*' of the 
land would be paid to the Interior Department and in legislation 
proposed earlier in the 100th Congress, the other 50 percent of 
the funds would be put in a trust fund and the accrued interest 
would be earmarked for supporting education programs similar to 
those of the Phoenix Indian School. The Department of Interior 
would administer the trust fund for the benefit of Arisona Indian 
tribes. 

The Navajo Nation understsnds that the most recent appraisal of 
School property by the Fish and Wildlife Service valued the 
property at $122 million. We would like to suggest thst given 
the education needs of young indisns in Arisona, that the tribes 
be granted 75 percent of any funds over the $100 million. 

Additionally, as the land has been characterised by a developer 
as representing K one of the finest development opportunities in 
the Southwest" , it should be possible to compensate the tribes by 
establishing an escslstor clause in conjunction with the vslue of 
the land. 

- 2 - 
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Another, more recent proposal hit been submitted for the 

development of the Indian School property by the Phelpa Dodge 

Development Corporation <PD0C). PDDC propoeee to exchange * 
parcel of Arizona end New Mexico lend sa id to be valued in excess 
of $70 million plus $1$ milliofc in cash for the Indian School 
property* In its moat recent proposal, Phelpa Podge offers to 
convey to Indian Education Trust Fund a •'present equity interaat" 
in the property of $15 million and a "20 percent interest in all 
— income profits and gaina realized from the development of the 
property.* Without ascribing a particular value to these 
participatory interests, PDDC does represent its firm belief that 
"such a participation would provide a significant revenue source 
to the Indian Educstional Trust, 1 

The Navajo Nation believes that the difficulty of Quantifying the 
value of PEUC's equity-participation propoaal should not, pgr se , 
deter consideration of the proposal. However* in view of the 
uncertainties inherent in such arrangements we do believe that 
some additional protections should be built into such proposals. 
These would include; 



At ieaat three independent, professional appraisals of 
the property. These appraisals should take into 
account the projected value of PDDC's development 
pscksge at varioue stages of completion, and under 
various forseesble zoning conditions. We believe this 
Committee should ensure itself that it • reasonsbly 
comfortable with an estimated value of PDDC's Trust 
Fund contribution over time, before accepting such a 
propoaa 1 . 



Correspondence to Navajo Wsahington counsel from PDDC 
President Chris Monson, dated July 21, 1987. 
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Building into the lagielation a requirement that the 
City of Phosnix agree to appropriate toning of the 
property in exchange for ita internet* in the transfer. 
This condition ia very important in view of the fact 
that the Arisonft tribea f interest in the property could 
fluctuate in value dramatically depending upon the 
toning the parcel ultimately received. 

Ensuring that the tribes' ownership-share in the 
property not be encumbered by mortgage or other debt, 
this would protect the tribes' share in the event of a 
default by the developer* 

Ensuring that the trustees of the Fui\d may, at their 
option, sell their interest in the property to the 
developer at any time for its appraised vslue at that 
particular time* PD23C might be required to maintain a 
letter of credit or other aecure evidence of ability to 

p*y- 

Ensuring that no action by the developer with respect 
to the property which might adversely affect tb* value 
of the tribe* 1 ownership or income participation, could 
be taken without the concurrence of the trustees of the 
Fund f 

Ensuring the Fund receive a " floor* lev«i of income 
♦♦very year from its ownership inter eft. r^grird 1 tss of 
the f»ta£e of completion or profitability of the 

project. This would serve to protect the tribes' 
tntcreMfc from uncertainties in the re* i estate marfcrt 
or up. f orn»con developments respecting the developer's 
fjnttn<-i«l condition* or market in^f strategy. PrrUnps 
i h i ft v £ I oor " I eve ! of i ncoae mf £h t be set *k % 
percent «£e of the tribes' ownership vtilue times the 
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prevailing interest rate; for instance, If the 
agreed-upon market valua of the tribal share is $15 
million and the prevailing prima rate is 10 percent, 
then the trust fund would be guaranteed a minimum 
income in that particular year of $1.5 million. The 
developer might be required to purchase 
interest-bearing securities and dedicate their interest 
payments to this purpose, as a condition of approving 
its proposal. 

Congress should pass legislation that grants the greatest 
resources to the tribes for such important purposes as education. 
Additionally, the committee may wish to allow the tribes to apend 
such income derived from the trust fund established by such 
legislation to grant college scholarships to tribal members. 
Only 4,500 out of the 7,300 Navajos interested in attending 
college in 1910 had the resources to do so. This is a tragic 
waste of human resources. Allowing trust fund interest to fund 
college education might expand the resources available to Navajos 
to attend college. 

Due to our historical use of the school, the Navajo Nation must 
be full psrticipants in any trust fund that is established. We 
look forward to working with you to determine which propossl 
would benefit Indisns the most, end how the Navajo Nation should 
participate in any such iegialation. 

The Navajo Nation appreciates the opportunity to present its 
views to the Committee on such an important issue. 
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YEAR 



FttQSNlX INDIAN SCHOOL 
NAVAJO ENROLLMENT 81NCS I960 



TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 



NO* OF 
NAVAJOS 



NAVAJO 
ENROLLMENT 
AS PERCXNTAOB 
Of TOTAL 



: mo 


*■ 


1961 




991 


557 




36.2% 






.1962 




1039 


596 




57,51 


1962 


™ 


1963 




1008 


560 




55.5% 


1*63 


m 


1964 




1039 


527 




50,7% 


1964 


, «•». 


1965 




1013 


445 




43.7% 


: ••"19*$ 


**. 


1966 




1000 


352 




35.2% 


196S 




1967 




992 


337 




34*0% 


* i 1967 




1968 




993 


292 




29*4% 


■ 1988 




1969 




97 2 


213 




Aft n ft 
22 . 0% 


. .. 1969 




. 197 0 




900 






1 4 ft 4 


« ft IT ft 

1970 




1972 




1016 


24 




ft 1% 


1972 




197 3 


not 


iVS 1 i AD 1 9 


no t a vi i 2 ab 1 c 


not 


•VI 3 i ID 1 * 


4 A * A 




i is n a 
I »7 4 


not 


IVftl I AD I 0 


noi »v«ji»pji* 


not 








1975 


not 


AVAi 1 ablt 


not Available 


not 


avt i 1 ad l • 


1975 


- 


1976 




773 


5 




.6% 


1976 




197 7 




366 


1 4 




i Aft 

1 . 91 


X977 




1978 




603 


4 




.7% 


1978 




1979 




654 


7 




1.0% 


1979 




1980 




699 


23 




3.3% 


1980 




1981 




664 


23 




4.2% 


1981 




1982 




630 


58 




9.2% 


1982 




1983 




655 


91 




13.9% 


1983 




1984 




642 


126 




19.6% 


1984 




1985 




622 


120 




19.3% 


1985 




1986 




514 


65 




12.6% 


1986 




1987 




230 


27 




13.0% 






TOTAL 




18,515 


4,094 




22.1% 



SOURCE : Phoenix Indian School 
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Mr. Campbell. One question. The Navajos are not now a member, 
of HC. Is that correct? 
Mr. Platero. That is correct 

Mr. Campbell. Do you have some ongoing negotiations with ITC 
on how the Nav^jos are going to fit into this whole picture so we 
don't end up with a big fight here in committee if this legislation 
moves forwani? 

Mr. Platero. I will let Mr. Segal! answer that question. He has 
been involved in that part of it. 
Mr. Segall. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. We Itave been in 
- ongoing discussions with the council's Washington counsel and 
hope that we can resolve the matter and not take up the commit- 
tee's time with it 
Mr. Campbell. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, do you have some questions? Would you like to 
resume the chair? 

The Chairman [presiding]. I thank the gentleman from Colorado 
for the help he has given us today. We have got a conscientious 
committee here and we pass the work around. If any of you have 
stock in nuclear powerplants, you will appreciate my absence 
today, we got the bill passed that might help with their financing 
problems. 

We thank you all for coming here and I will read your testimo- 
ny. 

We now have a panel of Mr. Curtis Schaafsma, Cynthia Lenhart, 
Russ Butcher, Bill Reffalt, Charles Lee, and Ms. Jonx Bosh. 
Anyone want to go first? 

PANEL CONSISTING OF CURTIS SCHAAFSMA, NEW MEXICO 
STATE ARCHEOLOGIST; CYNTHIA LENHART, WILDLIFE SPE- 
CIALIST, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, AND COORDINATOR* 
EVERGLADES COALITION; RUSSELL D. BUTCHER* SOUTHWEST 
AND CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL PARKS AND 
CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION; CHARLES LEE, SENIOR VICE 
PRESIDENT, FLORIDA AUDUBON SOCIETY; WILLIAM C. REF- 
FALT, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
SYSTEM, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY; AND JON1 BOSH, GRAND 
CANYON CHAPTER, SIERRA CLUB 

Mr. Schaafsma. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go first, I have a 
plane to catch. 

The Chairman. All right. Give us about 5 minutes of wisdom and 
dash to the airport. 
Mr. Schaafsma. Yes* indeed* thank you. 

I appreciate being allowed to attend the hearing today. I came 
here on rather short notice and so I will have to submit my written 
testimony through the mail, but I will do that as soon as I get back 
to New Mexico. 

The Chairman. All right. We will close the record in about 10 
days so get it to us. 
Mr. Schaafsma. Very fine. 
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I am the New Mexico State archeologist and also the president of 
the American Society for Conservation and Archeology, a national 
group. 

I understand that the Phelps Dodge Development Corporation 
offers for the Phoenix Indian School property include the Gray 
Ranch and the Alamo Hueco Ranch in Hildago County in south- 
western New Mexico, This is an area that has long interested me 
and about which I have published and to be an attachment to the 
presentation, 

I have also been excavating in this area at the U-BAR-K in the 
Alamo Hueco Mountains over the past 3 years. The U-BAR-K re- 
sults are now being prepared for Duplication. 

The two ranches being offeree to the Federal Government in- 
clude some of the most important archeological sites in the United 
States. 

About A.D. H50 they are spread northward into what is now 
northwestern Chihuahua, southwestern New Mexico and southeast- 
ern Arizona, a regional area of Meso American high civilization 
called the Casas Grandes culture. This culture was centered on the 
major urban site at Casas Grandes but consisted also of hundreds 
of small villages along the region's streams. 

For about 250 years, until at least A.D. 1400, this culture was sit- 
uated at the connecting point between the rest of MesoAraerica to 
the south, and the Anasazi and other cultures to the north, This 
culture is the key to understanding relationships between the 
southwest and Meso America during the critical period when the 
modern Pueblo Indian cultures were coming into being. 

A series of abandoned villages at the extreme northwestern 
corner of the Casas Grandes region extends into what today is 
southern Hildago County. These frontier communities were called 
the "Animastai by archeologists in the early 1930's. 

A National Register draft nomination form was recently complet- 
ed for the New Mexico State Historic Preservation Officer which 
summarized the Animastai sites, states their significance and iden- 
tifies the 25 sites which are the most important and representative. 

These sites have been placed on the New Mexico Register of His- 
toric Places and were submitted to the keeper of the National Reg- 
ister in the spring of 1987, There are presently in the review and 
revision stage. 

The deputy State Historic Preservation Officer gave me a copv of 
the draft nomination to present at this hearing and that will be 
part of my written presentation. 

The significance and description sections of this form I totally 
agree with. Ten of the 25 sites that were identified by this National 
Register process are on the Gray Ranch. Five others are on other 
lands in the area being offered to the Federal Government. Thus, 
over half of the 25 most important Animastai sites in the United 
States would pass from private ownership to the Federal Govern- 
ment if the Phelps Dodge offer were accepted. 

Several of the 15 sites should be considered for development as 
national monuments given their demonstrated linkage to the high 
civilizations of MesoAmerica and their potential for understanding 
and interpreting the relationship between Mexico and the Ameri- 
can Southwest. 
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I visited several of these sites in 1984 with the National Parks 
and Conservation Association's Southwestern representative along 
with several other people, such as Aldon Hayes, to consider the 
possibility that these would merit National Monument recognition. 
Of course, the research potential is extraordinarily valuable, and 
several nuy or research efforts are currently under way. 

Presently, erosion, vandalism, and pot hunting are slowly de- 
stroying these sites, and that is fully documented in the National 
Register nomination. 

All things considered, I personally strongly favor transferring 
the lands containing these important sites into Federal ownership 
and protection. Apropos of some of th* general issues we have been 
talking about, I personally strongly feel that if the Phoenix Indian 
School is to pass from Federal ownership into private ownership, 
we should make every effort to have Southwestern land traded for 
Southwestern land. 

One of the aspects of this would tie in with the proposed national 
monument development in the future. Obviously, that sort of thing 
results in tourism. To increase tourism throughout the whole 
Southwestern region is a benefit to everybody living in the area. So 
that is the general idea of what I have to say. 

I thank you for your attention. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Schaafsma, with attachment, fol- 
lows;] 



STATEMENT OT CJKTX* T* S^KAATSMA 
HEW MEXICO STATt AACHAXCLOGXtt 
AKO 

PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOU CONSERVATION AftCUAECLQCY 



COMMITTEE CN XNTFRlCft AND IKSUXJJt ATT AIRS 

oversight keardk; ON 

?HOENXX XNDIA» SCHOOL **e?ESTY OSSPOSITXON 



JULY 30 r 19S7 



rr. O.airran and rwnbers of the Corcwittee, I «a tht New Mexico fitate Archaeologist 
•ani! AUQ'thi President of th* American Socitty for Conservation Archaeology* which 
is a national organization of professional archaaologit t» and cultural resource 
managers . X am pleated to testify at this hearing regarding tha importance of 
archaeological sites oa Undi in Kaw Mexico being offered in exchange for tha 
Indian School property in Phoenix, Ariiona, . . . 

*r. Chairman, X understand that tha Phelpa-Oodge Development Corporation offer for 
tha ?hcenlx Indian School property includes tha Cray and Alaao Kueco Ranches in 
tfida*?o county of southwestern Sew Mexico. This ia an area that has long 
interested me and about which X have published fSchaafsata and Schaafsasa X97«j 
Scnaafssfta 1979) . X have also been excavating in this area at tha tf-8*r Cave in 
th* Alano. Hueco Mountains for th* past three years. The V Bar Cave results are 
now bfine; prepared for publication and will complesteot tha 1*60 research at tha 
cave? by Karjorie Lambert and Richard Anbler ( Lance rt and Ashler 1961) • 

The t«*o ranches being offarsd to the Federal Government include tone of tha moat 
important archaeological sites in the United States, The sitae are on the 
f rentier of the rasas Crandes culture , which we now know is a northern variant of 
y««ca*crican hiqh civilisation (Di Peso 19*4) . 'fhey are of unparalleled 
importance for understanding and interpreting to the public prehistoric 
relationships between tftfscajnerics and tha American Southwest. 

Afccut \.o. 1150 {ttfkson 19845 there spread northwari into what i.i nc northveitern 
Chinuuhua, southwestern New Mexico and southeastern Arizona a re Hon- 1 version of 
Ve?a."n«ric3n civilization called the "Casaa Crandes" Culture. This culture was 
carte red on the major urban site at Cases Crandes, Chihuahua, but consisted also 
of hundreds of related sites along the region's drainages <0i Peso 1974, rig, 
2**-*i 0* Atiey 1930 > KcCluney J965? Brand 1943; Schaafsna 1979)* The influence jf 
Ca*a* Grander extended over a wide area of the Chihuahuan Desert (Scheafseu 1979) , 
but the core area of unquestioned linkage to the Cases Crandes Culture only 
extends into the United States in southern Hidalgo County (Oe Atley 1980). For 
C"«r ?-0 years, until at least A.0. i4O0 (Lekson 1984), the Cases Crandes Culture 
wdj situated at the connecting point between the rest of Mesoanerica to the south 
and the Anaaazi and other cultures to the north* It is the key to understanding 
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relationships between the Southwest And He«o*serica during a critical period when 
the KxUra Suable Indian culture* were developing <Schasf mm 1940j Adam* 1981 J « . 

The absJidomed villages at the extreme northwestsro comer of the Ciiai Crandas 
region in today's southern ttidalgo County wer* labeled the "Aniens Phase' by 
Archaeologists in the early 1930s, but they are not different from other cases 
Grandee sites im msd iately south of the border in the Carretes Basin of chihuahua 
(Brand 1943). Any differences would reflect their geographic position on the 
Cases Grendes frontier CDs Atley 1900). Their research potential is extraordinary 
end several major research ef forte focused on the Cases Crandes Culture ere 
-currently underway* 

A Katlonel Register Thematic Nomination Form was recently completed for the tftw 
Mexico State Historic Preservation Officer by Thomas O'Laughlin, Michael roster 
and John C. Aavesloot which summarises tho Anitas Shaae sites in Hidalgo County, 
states their significance and identifies the 75 sites which are the vest important 
end representative. Thest sites have been placed on the New Mexico Register of 
Cultural Properties and were submitted to the Keeper of the National Register In 
March, 1987. The nomination form is presently in the review and revision stage* * 
, suraery of this action is attached to this testimony. The interested person 
should contact Mr* Thomas A_ Merlan, the new Mexico SKFO for detail* about this 
nomination end particulars on the 25 sites* 

ten of the 25 sites in the nomination are on the Cray Ranch, rive others ere on 
other private land in the area being; offered to the federal novernment by 
Phelpe-Oodgpe* Thus over hslf of the 25 most important Anises Phase sites in the 
tJnited States would pass from private ownership to the Federal Government if the 
Phelpe-Dod<je offer were accepted. Other important sites are present as well 
(KcCluaey 1965; Dm At ley 1980) and should not be overlooked. 

Sevsrel of the IS Animas Phase sites should be considered for development as a 
National Monument , given their demonstrated linkage to the civilisations of 
Mesoemerica and their potential for interpreting to the public prehistoric 
interaction between Mexico and the American Southwest* I visited several of these 
sites with Mussel D. Sutcher, the National Parks and Conservation Association 
western Representative, Aiden Kayes, well-known southwestern archaeologist and 
others in March, 1984 expressly to assess their potential as a National Monument. 

Presently, erosion, vandalism and pothunting are slowly destroying these sites* 
The condition of each sits is carefully documented in the national Register 
Mccanatior. Form. 

I strongly favor transferring the lands containing these important sites into 
fedarel ownership for protection and future development* 

The potential for Increased tourism related to a new archaeological National 
Monument in this comer of the Southwest should be fully assessed in the currant 
discussions about the disposition of the Phoenix Indian School land. Thsrs is 
little question that tourism would increase in the region and this would benefit 
communities in both Arizona and ttaw Mexico, In my opinion we should be e*ch*ngin9 
Southwestern land for southwestern land. 



Thank you. 
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ANIMAS PHASE SITES OP HIDALGO COUNTY 

' — "^TrikiaATic group nomination 



The proposed Animas Phase Sites Thematic Group nomination to the National . ^ 
Register of Historic Place* includes 25 major archaeological sites located ^In • ' 
southwestern Hidalgo County, near the border with the Republic of Mexico. 
The sites ere located oa private* federal mod State lands. _ r - - y : / , ? 

'The sites included In this nomlnatiod Vangt la date from approximately A.D. 
HSO to A.D. 1400. Animas phase sites bear a closer resemblance to sites In t 
the Cases Crandes region of northern Chihuahua then they do to sites of other « 
nearby archaeological regions in the United States. These sites ere pivotal to 
an understanding of the relationships between the prehistoric Cultures of ; : : . 
northern Mexico and the southern Southwest of the United SUtes. The Animas ^ 
phase marks a th^ departure from previous development* la the Mogoilon . 
Culture area of southern New Mexico and eastern Arkone* « 

Together, the sites included in this nomination constitute a good sample of the v ;; 
eixc and architectural variation that are present in such sites. They range , • 
from small Isolated field houses to more complex prehistoric community sites* 
While some of these sites have been vandalised and subject to the natural 
forces of erosion, the majority are In excellent co nditi on . ; 

The proposed thematic nomination recognizee the individual and collective 
importance of these sites. The knowledge of the past that is contained in 
these sites constitutes an Irreplaceablo part of the heritage of the American 

people* 

Placement on the National Register is a mark of recognition; it does not alter 
the right of a private landowner to manage privately-owned property in any 
way. To help protect sites from vandalism or illegal excavation, such 
archaeoi< #eai site Information is considered confidential under State law ana 
will not ue released to the general public. 
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The Chairman. Any questions, Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell. Not a question, Mr. Chairman, but I might 
remind something to Mr. Schaafema— he already knows— and that 
is, up there where I live in the Mesa Verde area, those people, the 
Anasazi lived there for roughly 900 years — 4Vfc times longer than 
we have had a Government back here in Washington. So if we 
make some continued mistakes, you are going to have to give us a 
little time, we are s learning. 

Mr. ScHAAFSMA. iv ^ at, sure. 

Die Chairman. You may leave for the airport. 

Mr. Schaafsma, Thank you very much, sir. 

The Chairman. Who wants to be heard next on the panel with- 
out getting permission to go to the airport? 

Ms. Lenhaot. I will go next 

The Chairman. OK. 

Ms. Lenhart. I am Cynthia Lenhart, a wildlife specialist for the 
National Audubon Society. I also serve as coordinator of the Ever- 
glades Coalition, a group of national and State environmental orga- 
nizations working for the protection of the Everglades ecosystem. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
National Audubon Society and the following organizations: 

American Rivers Conservation Council 

Defenders of Wildlife 

Florida Audubon Society 

Fun for Animals 

National Parks and Conservation Association 

The Wilderness Society, and 

the Florida Chapter of the Sierra Club 

The Everglades Coalition was formed in 1985 to lend o1 ipport to 
the State of Florida's effort to restore the Everglades to a more 
natural condition. 

One of our primary objections has been to see that the Ever- 
glades ecosystem is further protected through expansion of the Big 



Todny the committee is examining two land exchange proposals. 
We believe that all the lands proposed for exchange — by both 
Phelps Dodge and the Colliers— are ecologically significant. 

The over 300,000 acres in the Animas Mountains of New Mexico 
that would be conveyed by Phelps Dodge are clearly deserving of 
Federal protection. The area is ranked eighth in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service's national priority acquisition list. This area is indeed a 
gem of wildlife diversity. It harbors at least 75 species of mammals 
and over 100 species of birds, including several species found no- 
where else in the United States. 

Earlier this year, a coalition of national environmental groups 
recommended that fiscal year 1988 Land and Water Conservation 
Fund money be used to begin acquisition in this area. 

The other two areas proposed by Phelps Dodge ate also signifi- 
cant as wildlife habitat. The canyon of Eagle Creek in eastern Ari- 
zona is an important raptor nesting site, and is used by bald eagles 
and peregrine falcons. 

The lands within the Alamo Hueco Wilderness Study Area were 
characterized by the Bureau of Land Management in its EIS as 
"extremely valuable for wildlife/' 
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As to the Florida lands proposed for exchange by the Colliers* 
almost two-thirds of the planned Big Cypress Addition would be 
conveyed. These lands are situated in the very heart of the Ever- 
glades system. They serve as habitat for endangered species such 
as the Florida panther and Everglades snail kite* They protect the 
natural water regime of the Everglades system that is so important 
both ecologically and economically to south Florida* 

The citrus development is marching ever southward, and poses a 
very real threat to these lands. 

The Collier Exchange also includes 20,000 acres in the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands are. This island complex is rich in marine and wildlife 
— resources. The area provides habitat for the endangered West 
Indian manatee, ad supports more plant species than any other site 
of comparable size in the United States . 

Finally, the Collier Exchange would convey about 15,000 acres in 
the Fakahatchee Strand. These lands are critically important to 
the survival of the endangered Florida panther and represent the 
balance of what is needed for the Florida Panther National Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Despite the fact the Collier Exchange would facilitate the imple- 
mentation of the Big Cypress expansion legislation, many members 
of the Everglades Coalition went on record in opposition to the 
original Collier agreement. Members of the Coalition felt that the 
agreement crippled the Park Service's ability to regulate authority 
over oil and gas development on the trade lands. 

Coalition members recently met with representatives of Collier 
to discuss their objections to that agreement. As a result of these 
negotiations, Collier has agreed to remove appendix 6 and all lan- 
guage that would affect the relative rights of the Park Service and 
subsurface owners in the regulation of oil and gas development 
within the Preserve. They have further agreed to be bound by in- 
terim regulations until such time as permanent Park Service regu- 
lations are applicable. 

In return, we have agreed to withdraw our objection to that 
aspect of the Collier Exchange associated with environmental safe- 
guards on the Florida end of the trade. 

Wr have further agreed to support language to be incorporated 
into authorizing legislation for the exchange. 

This language would direct a review and repromulgation of oil 
and gas regulations for the preserve; set specific timeframes for 
review of applications for oil and gas exploration and development; 
and would establish an adequately funded and staffed Minerals 
Management Office within the Office of the Superintendent of Big 
Cypress. 

These negotiations, of course, were nonbinding on the Interior 
Department, and we did not address broader issues associated with 
the Arizona end of the exchange. Our knowledge of those issues is 
limited and we defer to the judgment of others to resolve them. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the aforementioned members of the 
Everglades Coalition believe that all the lands proposed for the ex- 
change have significant ecological value. I focused my remarks on 
the Collier Exchange because of the Coalition's longstanding inter- 
est in the Florida lands. 
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Our basic message is that the negotiated settlement now permits 
us to withdraw our opposition to the environmental aspects of the 
Collier proposal. 

And as a final note, Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on 
behalf of the National Audubon Society alone. 

First of all, we believe that the Gray Ranch property should be 
brought into the National Wildlife Refuge system or in some other 
form of Federal protection* We will continue to work to see that 
that happens. 

On the other hand, the society has been involved with protecting 
the Everglades for almost 100 years. Given the key role that the 
- Collier lands play in the Everglades ecosystem, National Audubon 
Society believes that their protection deserves priority consider- 
ation. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Cynthia. 
[Prepared statement of Ms. Lenhart follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
CYNTHIA LEMiART 



Mr. Chainaan and fibers of the Committee, I am Cynthia Lenhart, Wildlife 
Specialist for the National Audubon Society. 1 serve as coordinator of the 
Everglades Coalition, a group of national and state environmental 
organisations working for the protection of the Florida Everglades system, I 
an pleased to have this opportunity to testify today, on behalf of the 
National Audubon Society arid the following organizations, all of who* are 
-.-•embers of the Everglades Coalition: 



American Stivers Conservation Council 
Defenders of Wildlife 
Florida Audubon Society 
Raid for Animals 
National Parks and Conservation Association 
Sierra Club, Florida Oiapter 
Ibe Wilderness Society 



First of all, I think some background on the Everglades Coalition will 
help illustrate our perspective on the issue at hand. The Everglades 
Coalition was formed in 1985 to lend support to Governor Graham's "Save Our 
Everglades" initiative* Since that time, the Coalition has worked closely 
with the state of Florida to help achieve the progran*s goal of restoring the 
Everglades to a more natural condition, toe of our primary objectives has 
been to see that the Everglades ecosystem is further protected through the 
expansion of the Big Cypress National Preserve. Members of the Coalition have 
devoted much time in support of legislation currently before Congress which 
authorizes an additional 136,000 acres to be included in the Preserve. 

Today the Committee is examining two land exchange proposals. We believe 
that ail the lands proposed for exchange — by both Phelps Dodge and the 
Colliers are ecologically significant. The following is just a broad 
overview of the environmental values involved. 

The over 300,000 acres in the An i bus Mountains of New Mexico that would be 
conveyed by Fhelps Dodge are clearly deserving of federal protection as 
nationally significant wildlife habitat. The are3 is ranked eighth in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service's Land and Water Conservation Fund [LH'CF] national 
priority acquisition list. This area, because it is at the northernmost limit 
of the range of many species, is a gets of wildlife diversity. Several species 
are found here and nowhere else in the United States. At least 7$ species of 
raaamais a full half of the species found in New Mexico -~ are found here, 
as are over 100 species of birds 30 percent of the state* s total. Farlier 
this year, a coalition of rational environmental groups n*cornK*n<ied that FY 
198B UVCF monies be used > begin acquisition in this area for inclusion in 
the national wildlife refuge system. 
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The other two areas proposed for exchange by Ftielps Dodge are also 
significant as wildlife habitat. The canyon of Eagle Creek in eastern Arizona 
is an important raptor nesting site, and used by bald eagles and peregrine 
falcons. The lands within the Alamo liieco Wilderness Study Area were 
characterised by the Bureau of Land Management in its Wilderness Study Area 
Environmental Impact Statement as "extremely valuable for wildlife*" 

As to the Florida lands proposed for exchange by the Colliers, almost 
two-thirds of the planned Big Cypress Addition « about 83,000 acres — would 
-be conveyed by Collier to the federal government. These lands are situated in 
the heart of the Everglades system, ecologically linked to the existing Big 
Cypress Preserve, the Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve, and Everglades 
National Park. These lands serve as habitat for endangered species such as 
the Florida panther and Everglades snail kite, and for wore abundant species 
such as deer, alligators, and a diversity of wading birds. These lands serve 
to protect the natural water regis* of the Everglades system that is so 
important, ecologically and economically, to south Florida. 

It is important to note that just to the northwest — in the area of 
Iaraokalee - some 40,000 acres are currently planted in citrus, and some SO, 000 
acres in vegetables. Citrus development is marching ever southward, and poses 
a very real threat to those lands proposed for protection in the Big Cypress 
Addition legislation. 

The Collier lands proposed for exchange also include 20,000 acres in the 
Ten Thousand Islands area. The Ten Thousand Islands and adjacent tidelands 
comprise one of the last major, relatively pristine island-estuarine systems 
in the United States. The island complex is rich in marine and wildlife 
resources. The area provides habitat for the threatened indigo snake and bald 
eagle, the endangered West Indian manatee, and supports sore plant species 
than any other site of comparable si2e in the United States. 

The proposed exchange also includes about 15,500 acres in the Fakahatchee 
Strand. These lands are critically important to the survival of the 
endangered Florida panther. The 15,500 acres conveyed in the exchange 
represent the balance of lands to be included in the Florida Panther National 
Wildlife Refuge, in accordance with the Fish and Wildlife Service's recovery 
plan for the panther. 

Despite the obvious environmental value of the Florida lands, and the fact 
that the Collier exchange would facilitate the implementation of the Big 
Cypress expansion legislation, many members of the Everglades Coalition went 
on record in opposition to the original exchange agreement as transmitted to 
Congress on April 27th. In essence that agreement would provide guidelines 
for oil and gas activity on lands involved in the exchange, and if the 
National Park Service [NFS) decided that the guidelines were not being 
followed, it would have to go to court to force compliance. Members of the 
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- Coalition felt that the agreement, in placing the burden of proof on the Park 
Service rather than Collier, negotiated away the Service's regulatory 
authority* 

In the last month, however, Coalition members met with representatives of 
Collier to discuss our objections to the oil and gas regulatory language 
contained in Appendix 6 of the exchange proposal. As a result of these 
negotiations, Collier has agreed to remove Appendix 6 and all other language 
that would arguably affect the relative rights of the HT5 and the subsurface 
owners in the regulation of oil and gas exploration and development within the 
— Big Cypress Preserve. They have further agreed to be bound by interim oil and 
gas regulations until such time as permanent HPS regulations are applicable. 

In return, we have agreed to withdraw our objection to that aspect of the 
Collier exchange associated with environmental safeguards on the Florida end 

- of the trade* 

We have further agreed to support legislative language, to be incorporated 
into authorizing legislation for the exchange; 

t Direct ing a review and reprumulgation of oil and gas 

regulations applicable to the Big Cypress National Preserve; 

• Setting specific time frames for review of applications for oil 
and gas exploration and development; and 

• Establishing an adequately staffed and funded Minerals 
Management Office within the office of the Superintendent o£ 
Big Cypress* 

Agreement has been reached on the specific legislative language required to 
accomplish the above and ensure our concurrence. 

These negotiations were, of course, non-binding on the Interior 
Department, and their agreement is also necessary. The negotiations also did 
not address broader issues associated with the Arizona end of the exchange. 
Our presumption is that remaining issues on the Arizona end will be resolved 
to the satisfaction of the Arizona congressional delegation and other public 
officials prior to any land exchange. We have limited knowledge of these 
issues and therefore choose to defer to the judgements of others more familiar 
with these issues to resolve them. 

In summary, Mr. Out man, the aforementioned members of the Everglades 
Coalition believe that all the lands proposed for exchange with the Phoenix 
Indian school property have significant ecological value. I have focused my 
remarks on the Collier exchange because of our long -standing interest in the 
Florida lands. Cur basic message is that the negotiated settlement now 
permits us to 'ithdraw our environmental objections to the Collier proposal. 
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Next? Russ, do you want to go? 

Mr. Butcher. Mr. Chairman, my name is Russ Butcher. I am a 
Southwest and California representative for the National Parks 
and Conservation Association. I make my home in the State of Ari- 
zona. On behalf of our 60,000 members and contributors, I am 
pleased to testify at this hearing today, and we are very grateful 
that you are holding this hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

In National Parks and Conservation Association's view the envi- 
ronmental values of the lands being offered for exchange in Florida 
and the Southwest are of such national significance that it is 
highly desirable to bring all of these lands under Federal protective 
-management* 

However, due to our 50-year involvement in protection of the Ev- 
erglades ecosystem, and after careful consideration of the excep- 
tional environmental qualities of all the lands being considered for 
exchange in Florida and the Southwest, we believe that acquisition 
of land which provides critical habitat for the endangered Florida 
panther, and which is an integral link in the hydrology of the Ev- 
erglades ecosystem, is a higher national priority. We believe these 
lands should be brought under Federal protective management as 
promptly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to shift the focus of my remarks 
to the Phelps Dodge lands. The Phelps Dodge Development Corpo- 
ration has recently offered 311,000 of their lands in Arizona and 
New Mexico as part of its Phoenix Indian School property ex- 
change proposal. 

As I have seen firsthand, these are magnificent and nationally 
outstanding lands that emphatically merit Federal protective man- 
agement. All of these areas have been proposed at one time or an- 
other for protection or acquisition prior to the Phelps Dodge pro- 
posal, and the environmental community is on record in support of 
their protection. NPCA is strongly committed to their protection. 

In Arizona, there are several Phelps Dodge land units along 
Eagle Creek, an ecologically exceptional tributary of the Gila 
River. In November 1983, 1 had the very great pleasure of touring 
the Lower Eagle Creek unit with the Bureau of Land Management 
staff. We first flew over the area by helicopter viewing its highly 
science, twisting, sheer-walled gorge and green ribbon of lush ripar- 
ian habitat. We then landed at the mouth of Eagle in the very 
heart of the "Gila Box" and explored a short way upstream. 

That tour was part of the Gila Box Steering Committers efforts 
to assist the BLM with ideas for managing the beautiful and eco- 
logically important Gila Box area. One key question that we had 
was how to bring about increased protection of Phelps Dodge's 
Eagle Creek lands. With this vital unit in private ownership, how 
could its priceless riparian habitat and the fish and wildlife, that 
depend upon it, be protected and restored from livestock grazing 
and other impacts? Such rare raptors as the black and zone-tailed 
hawks and the peregrine falcon, and such State listed rare native 
fish as the spikedace and razorback sucker depend upon the envi- 
ronmental quality of Eagle Creek itself. Cottonwoods, sycamores, 
and other native trees comprise the invaluable riparian vegetative 
community. 
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Lower Eagle Creek, we discovered the gorge there also contains 
an important cave that is used by a maternity colony of the Brazil- 
ian free-tailed bat. While the interior of this case is located on 
BUM land, the entrance is owned by Phelps Dodge, thereby creat* 



The Lower Eagle Creek unit and the Middle Eagle Creek unit 
are certainly among the very moat ecologically important stretched 
of riparian habitat anywhere in the Southwest. They should be ac- 
quired by the Federal Government— through exchange or pur- 
chase—and added to the surrounding BLM lands as an integral 
part of the magnificent Gila Box management area. The Upper 
„ _ . .Eagle Creek tracts should also be acquired and added to the sur- 
rounding national forest. 

In extreme southwestern New Mexico sprawls the ecologically 
and culturally outstanding 300,000 acre Gray Ranch complex. The 
rugged canyon Animas Mountains along the Continental Divide 
rise boldly from surrounding broad valleys of high Chihuahuan 
desert short-grass prairie. 

These mountains, which are in a virtually pristine condition, 
contain an unusual diversity of flora and fauna, much of it more 
typical of neighboring Mexico than the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that a very thorough 
paper produced by John P. Hubbard, Assistant Division Chief for 
■ Endangered Species, New Mexico Department of Game and Fish, 
be entered as part of the record. 
The Chairman. Glad to have it for our official file of the hearing. 
[Editor's note.— At time of printing, the above-mentioned docu- 
ment had not been received. When received, that document will be 
placed in the committee's files of today's hearing.] 
Mr. Butcher. Thank you, sir. 

The Gray Ranch contains more even than an unusually rich and 
diverse ecosystem. It boasts nationally significant cultural re- 
sources as well. In 1984, with the help and encouragement of New 
Mexico's distinguished State archeologist Curtis Scnaafsma, we or- 
ganized a field tour for a group of interested scholars from 
throughout the Southwest to see and assess several of the Animas 
Phase Casas Grandes Culture sites. One of these, the Double Adobe 
Ruin, lies on the Gray Ranch. 

Evidences of Casas Grandes settlements in the United States are 
of great interest because they represent the northernmost frontier 
of the highly developed Meso American civilization of ancient Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. Of the known Casas Grandes Pueblo 
ruins in the United States, 25 m^ior sites are now listed on the 
New Mexico Register of Historic Plactj and have been nominated 
for the Federal Register. Ten of those key sites are on the Gray 
Ranch. 

We believe that all the extraordinary array of natural and cul- 
tural values on the Gray Ranch offer a real potential for either a 
national park or a smaller national monument in conjunction with 
a national wildlife refuge. There is even the potential for an inter- 
national park to include Mexico's ecologically diverse and largely 
pristine Sierra San Luis and adjacent cultural sites along the east- 
ern flank of those mountains, just south of the international 
border. 




management problem. 
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Regarding the Phelps Dodge lands in the scenic and rugged 
Alamo Hueco Mountains, these private tracts are significantly 
intermingled with BLM lands. This is the main reason why BLM 
has so far been unable to recommend these mountains for wilder* i 
ness protection. * 
tn addition to the obvious wilderness qualities, the Alamo Huecos . '.2 
also contain major cultural sites and caves in which important ar- ^ 
cheological artifacts and pl eistocene paleontological remains have 
been found, including the bones of ground sloth, horses, two extinct ^ 
prong-horna and a musk ox-like animal. : 

Federal acquisition is urgently needed to protect these array of % 
-values. • '•■ v -- : ~i;i 
In conclusion, all the lands being offered by Phelps Dodge are of : ; 
inestimable value to the Nation. We urge that action be taken . ' $ 
promptly to bring these superb lands under the appropriate Feder- 
al protective management which they so richly deserve. 




[Prepared statement of Mr. Butcher follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL- D. BUTCHER 
SOUTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 



BEFORE THE 



COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 



JULY 30, 1987 



.Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I as Russell D, Butcher, Southwest 
and California Representative for the National Parks and Conservation 
Association. On behalf of our 60,000 members and contributors , I an pleased to 
testify at this hearing examining the importance of lands in Florida. Arizona, 
and, New Mexico being offered in exchange for the Phoenix Indian School. 

Mr,' Chairman, in NPCA's view the. environmental values of the lands being 
"offered for exchange in Florida and the Southwest are of such national 
significance that it is highly desirable to bring all of these lends under 
federal protective management. However, due to our 50-year involvement in the 
protection of the Everglades ecosystem, arid after careful consideration of the 
exceptional environmental qualities of all the lands being considered for 
exchange in Florida and the Southwest, we believe that acquisition of land 
which provides critical habitat for the endangered Florida panther, and which 
is an integral link in the hydrology of the Everglades ecosystem, is a higher 
national priority. We believe these lands should be brought under federal 
protective management as promptly as possible. 

■Within the last month, NPCA, other menber organizations of the Everglades 
Coalition, and representives of the Collier Companies have conducted good faith 
negotiations to resolve our objections to the oil and gas regulatory language 
contained in Appendix 6 of the exchange proposal submitted to the Congress on 
April 27th. We have reached a conceptual agreement which resolves NPCA's 
objections to those aspects of the Collier exchange associated with the 
environmental safeguards of the Florida end of the exchange while satisfying 
the Collier's needs far timely consideration of applications for oil and gas 
operations, Details of this agreement are contained in the prepared statement 
of the Everglades Coalition. 

The history of NPCA involvement in the effort to protect the Everglades dates 
back to 1932. In that year, we contracted with Frederick Law Olmsted Jr. and 
naturalist William P. Wharton, to travel to Florid* and conduct a thorough 
landscape analysis of the reginn. The intent of the study was to determine 
whether this unique natural system should be represented in the growing 
National Park System. Their enthusiastic .support to our Board of Trustees 
concluded that this spectacular area was in fact unique, visually and 
scientifically, deserving of our complete support. 
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The Board accepted those recommendation* and ve have been fighting for the 
Everglade a ever since. NFCA chaired the first Everglades Coalition in the 
3,970* that led the big fight against the cross-Florida barge canal, and for the 
creation of the ftig Cypress National Preserve, Host recently we have been 
working with the reincarnated Everglades Coalition of national environmental 
organisations all working for the protection of the ecosystem- -from the 
initiative to restore the Kississtee River and its wetland habitats in the north 
Co protecting water flow to Everglades National Park to the south. 

All of the organizations involved in this effort have cose to understand that 
:thls cotfplex ecosystem is saade up of aany inextricably linked components. The 
lands being proposed for addition are one missing piece in the center of the 
Everglades ecosystem puzzle. This unique and wild landscape serves as critical 
habitat for an extraordinary variet" of wildlife s^tct^s including the 
endangered Florida panther and the rare Eastern Indigo Snake. 

The fundamental factor influencing tht health and integrity of the Everglades 
ecosystem is water. When we art able to bring under public ownership critical 
environmental lands in south Florida, we protect the ability of that landscape 
to absorb rainfall and surface flow and to release it gradually at a quantity, 
rate, and timing that approximates natural conditions. Much of the acreage in 
qufiszion, while adjacent to Big Cypress, is linked hydrologically and 
•ecologically to the Everglades National Park one of only S sites in tht 
world designated borh a World Heritage Site and an International Biosphere 
Reserve. It is no secret that a substantitl amount of work is ongoing to 
ensure natural water flows to this great National Park. The Collier lands 
-proposed for addition to the Big Cypress National Preserve are unquestionably 
critical to- the overall protection of the Everglades ecosystem, 

Mr. Chairman, I'd like now to shift the focus of my remarks to the Phelps Dodge 
lands. The Phelps Dodge Development Corporation has recently offered 311,000 
acres of their lands in Arizona and Sew Mexico as part of its Phoenix Indian 
School property exchange propose!. As I've seen firsthand, these are 
magnificent and nationally outstanding lands that emphatically merit federal 
protective management. All of these areas have been proposed for protection or 
acquisition prior to the Phelps D -ige proposal and the environmental community 
is on record in sapper- of : h e i r protection, N?ZA is strongly committed co 
their protection. 

In Arizona, there are several Phelps Dodge land units along Eagle Creek, an 
ecologically exceptional tributary of the Cila River. In November 1983, I had 
the great pleasure of touring the Lover Eagle Creek unit with Bureau of Land 
Management (BUM) staff. We first flew by helicopter just above its highly 
scenic, twisting, sheer-walled gorge and green ribbon of lush riparian 
habitat. We then landed at ihe south of Eagle, in the heart of the "Cila Box" 
canyon, and explored a short way upstream. 



The tour was part of our C-ila Box Steering Committee's efforts to assist BUM 
with ideas for managing the beautiful and ecologically important Cila Box 
area. One key question was how to bring about increased protection of Phelps 
Dodge's Eagle Creek lands. With this vital unit in private ownership, how 
could its priceless riparian habitat and the fish and wildlife, that depend 
upon it, be protected and restored from livestock gracing and other impacts? 
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Such rare raptor* as the black and zone 'tailed hawks and the peregrine falcon, 
and such state- listed rare native fish as the spikedace and razorback sucker 
depend upon the environmental quality of Eagle Creek. Cottonwoods, sycamores, 
and other native trees coaprisa the invaluable riparian vegetative community, 
Lover Eagle Creek gorge also contains an important cave that ifi used by a 
aatamity colony of the Brazilian free- tailed bat. While the interior of this 
cave is on BLM land, tha entrance is owned by Phelps Dodge, thereby creating a 
sanageasnt problea. 

Tha 2,637-acre tower Eagle Creek unit and the 1,200-acre Middle Eagle Creek 
unit are certainly among the very aost ecologically important stretches of 
riparian habitat in the Southwest. They should be acquired by the federal 
government* -through exchange or purchase- -and added to the surrounding BLM 
lands as an Integral part of the magnificent Gila Box management area. The 70S 
acre Upper Eagle Creek tracts should also be acquired and added to tha 
surrounding national forest. 

In extreae southwestern New Mexico lies an ecologically and culturally superb . 
corner of the Sasin and Range Province containing many attributes wore akin to 
neighboring Mexico than to our country. It is here that the sprawling 201,664- 
acre Cray Ranch complex is located. Its varied terrain is dominated by 6,532* 
foot-high Animas Peak. The Aniaas Mountains, with woodland vegetation largely 
typical of the Sierra Madrean region of Mexico, lie astride the Continental 
Divide. Their rugged, dark-green, rather mysterious summits and ridges rise 
abruptly froa numerous deep canyons and the surrounding broad valleys of high 
Chihuihuan 0esert short-grass prairie. 

Among the tremendous variety of native wildlife species are the unusual and 
rare white -sided jackrabbit, Chihuahu&n prcnghorn antelope, Coues' vhite-tailed 
dear, desert mule deer, black bear, mountain lion, bobcat, an occasional 
Mexican gray wolf, swift fox, ringtail, coati, javelina, black- tailed prairie 
dog, the Gould's or Mexican turkey, and the elegant trogon. 

Vegetation includes such species as Apache, Mexican white, Mexican pinyon, 
Chihuahua and ponderosa pines; Douglas fir; alligator, one -seed, and red berry 
junipers; quaking aspen; Arizona, madron* ; mountain mahogany; md a number of 
oaks; silverleaf, netleaf, Arizona white, gray, Emory, Tourney, and Gaxcbel. 
What is particularly exciting about the forests cf the Animas Mountains is that 
they are virtually pristine; they have never been logged and are in incredibly 
excellent condition, This undisturbed condition, combined with its blend of 
Sierra Madrean and Chihuahuan Desert prairie characteristics of Mexico and 
Rocky Mountain and Mogollon characteristics to the north, make the Cray Ranch' 
Aniaat Mountains area a truly unique natural ecosystem in the United States. 

But the Cray Ranch contains more even than a rich and diverse ecosystem. It 
boasts nationally significant cultural resources, as well. In March 1934, with 
the help of New Mexico state archaeologist Curt Schaafsma, we organized a field 
tour with a group of interested scholars from New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas to 
see several Animas Phase Cases Crandes Culture sites. One of these, the Double 
Adobe Ruin, lies on the Cray Ranch. 

Evidences of Casas Crandes settlements £ n tha United States are significant 
because they represent the very northern most frontier of the Mesoaaerican 
Civilization- -that most highly developed culture of ancient America, centered 
in Central America and Mexico. 
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While most of the Casas Crandes sites Ate located in northern Mexico , 
including the large excavated Cases Cr Andes Ruin in Chihuahua, a few sites lie 
just basely, over tha border in southwestern New Mexico. 

Of the known Cases Grande s ruins in this country, 25 major pueblo sites, that 
contained an ustiaated 100 to 300 rooms each, are now listed on the New Mexico 
register of historic places, These same 25 have been nominated hy New Mexico's 
state historic preservation officer for addition to the federal register, of 
these 2b key sites, 10 ere located on the Gray Ranch. 



On our visit to the Cray Ranch, oui Association was seriously assessing the 
•potential this rich *nd diverse area sight have as a national park; or, 
alternatively, as a national monument encompassing on* or core of the Casas 
.Crandes 'sites. We concluded and still belic% f e there is a real potential for 
either a national park or a smaller national monuatnt in conjunction with a 
"national viiclite refuge. 

To go even further, all of the extraordinary natural and cultural values of the 
Cray Ranch-Animus Mountains, .ombined with the adjoining area of Mexico's 
Sierra San Luis, actually offer the potential for an international park. 
Sierra San Luis, which is actually an extension southward of the Animas range, 
contains much the same superb ecologically % f aried and undisturbed qualities. 

Regarding the Alamo Hueco Mountains, the onlv factor 'apparently preventing this 
•scenic, rugged set. of mountains from b*ing recommended by Et>i for addition to 
*the National Wilderness Preservation Systea is that the federal lands are 
"substantially interring led with Phelps Dodge's U-Sar Ranch. In addition to 
.this remote area's obvious wilderness qualities, the Alamo Huecos contAin some 
oalor cultural sites and caves in which significant archaeological remains and 
pleistocene paleontoiogical values hav* b*en discovered, Federal acquisition 
of the 5,160 acres of scattered Phelps Dodge tracts in the Alamo Huecos is 
also, therefore, a high national priority. 

In conclusion, all of the lands being offered by Phelps Dodge are of 
Outstanding value to the nation. Consequently, we emphatically urge that 
action be taken as promptly as possible to bring the^e aacnifieer.t lands and 
their r.arural zr.d cultural values uti-tr the appropriate federal protective 
canagesent vhicn tr.ey so richly deserve. 

In summary, the National Parks and Conservation Association regards both the 
Florida and Southve&t excheng*? lands ;o he of national significance and is 
committed to bringing nil of these lands under federal protective management. 
Hovever, based on our longstanding efforts to protect the Everglades ecosystem 
and the overriding importance oi protecting critical Florida panther habitat, 
we believe that the acquisition of the 136,000 acres of land in Florida is of 
the highest national priority and mus_ occur as expeditously as possible. 

Thank vou. 
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Mr. Ls& Mr. Chairman, I am Charles Lee, senior vice president 
of the Florida Audubon Society. We are the oldest and largest con- 
servation organization in the State of Florida, with over 35,000 
members and 46 active local chapters throughout the State. 

Our organization has been continuously active in seeking the ac- 
quisition of Big Cypress and Everglades lands by the Department 
of the Interior since the late 1960 s when development activity in 
the Big Cypress watershed first became recognized as a potential 
threat to the ecological integrity of Everglades National Park. 

We lobbied in Congress for the passage of the 1974 Big Cypress 
Acquisition Act, and nave been active in pursuit of the subsequent 
appropriations necessary to complete that 570,000 acre National 
IVesh Water Preserve. 

Subsequent evaluation of the threat of potential development , 
and refined knowledge about the parameters of the ecosystem, 
have produced much evidence that the original boundaries of the 
Big Cypress left unprotected additional vital areas- Those areas, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, are the subject of legislation that you 
nave already passed to expand the Big Cypress Preserve by over 
136,000 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that it is of important historical signifi- 
cance to note that all of the lands we are discussing today in the 
proposed Collier Exchange are lands that were originally identified 
for possible acquisition by the Federal Government when the 
boundaries of the proposed Everglades National Park were first de- 
scribed in the 1940'$. Due to budgetary constraints and develop- 
ment pressures, the original vision of Everglades National Park 
was never realized as a whole. 

What we have been doing during the period from the late 1960's 
through the present is essentially playing catchup football in an 
effort to gain control of the essential components of an ecosystem 
before the opportunities to do that are foreclosed by land values 
and actual development 

The Collier Exchange offers the opportunity to gain critically im- 
portant time in this battle which now we are just barely winning 
for the ecosystem. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has already passed legislation to 
authorize the purchase of the Big Cypress additions. We are grate- 
ful for that action. However, it needs to be recognized that authori- 
zation legislation alone is merely the beginning of a usually long 
and often uncertain process of appropriations, negotiations, and 
eminent domain actions. 

A land exchange that rapidly brings a large block of the areas to 
be acquired into public ownership has superior advantages in tie 
and in the elimination of that uncertainty. 

I do not want to dwell too long on the merits of the Florida ac- 
quisitions because you have already essentially endorsed our posi- 
tion in that regard with your support of the Big Cypress expansion 
legislation. 

I would like, during the remainder of this testimony, to reflect 
upon the process within the Federal Government that has brought 
us to this hearing today. 



We believe that the position taken by the Department of the In- 
terior with regard to the Phelps Dodge exchange recently proposed 
is entirely appropriate from the point of view of the good steward- 
ship of the Nation's land resources. 

The Department of the Interior should never be in the position of 
allowing the offer of a land exchange by private interests to be the 
deciding factor as to what lands the Federal Government should 
acquire and manage. The Federal Government should focus its lim- 
ited resources, both money and lands suitable for possible ex- 
change, upon those areas identified by Congress as lands w ere a 
clear national priority for acquisition by the United States has 
been established. 

The policy issue here is whether our national land holdings ere 
going to be assembled and managed according to national priorities 
or someone else's priorities. 

We are fully aware of the environmental and wildlife r^n^e of 
Gray Ranch, and the Animas Unit These areas should be con* 
iider-.l for future acquisition in an orderly process similar to that 
' n*wci, ais led to the congressional decisions to authorise and fund 
thfe inquisition of the Big Cypress in the past, an hopefully the Big 
Cypress expansion in the near future. 

The priority position of the Big Cypress and the National Wild- 
life Refuge lands necessary for the survival of the Florida panther 
had ought to be recognized in any decision about these two compet- 
ing exchange proposals. 

Mr. Chairman, these are lands that have been on the national 
agenda in some cases for decades — not merely since the last part of 
June, 1987. They serve to fulfill a long term vision, recognized by 
the governments of Florida and the United States for over 40 years 
in the original boundary proposals for Everglades National Park 
that were made public, a vision of a unified Everglades system ca- 
pable of comprehensive management and protection from the on- 
slaught of urban growth marching toward it from the growing met- 
ropolitan areas on Florida's east and west coasts, 

Mr, Chairman, we agree emphatically with the Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, who wrote on June 29 that 

Although the proposed Phelps Dodge exchange would add an important dimension 
to the National Wildlife Refuge System, the Animas parcels are not the subject of 
near term, irreversible habitat loss. 

4 The Florida properties are subject to a higher degree of threat and are an inte- 
gral part of a whole series of interdependent State and Federal projects, have impor- 
tant relationships with complex water quantity and water quality issues, and pro- 
vide marine and estuarine benefits, and are high in fish and wildlife valuta 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the Department of 
the Interior's evaluation of the appropriateness of the two ex- 
changes is on target with relation to the environmental issues, and 
the actual national priorities regarding land acquisition. 



We urge this committee's support for the proposed Collier Ex- 
change in which the people of the United States would obtain own- 
ership of vitally important parts of the Everglades system which 
have been sought for public ownership at a national level for a con- 
siderable period of time. - ■ - 

Thank you very much. 

(Spared statement of Mr. Lee follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman, J am Charles senior Vice President of the 

Florida Audubon society, the oldest end largest conservation 
organisation in the state of Florida, with over 35,000 members, 
and 46 active local chapters throughout the state. 

Our organization has been continuously active in seeking the 
acquisition of Big Cypress afld Everglade* lands by the Department 
of Interior since the late I960'* when development activity in 
the Big Cypress Watershed first became recognised as a potential 
threat to the ecological integrity of Everglades National Park, 
we lobbied in congress for the passage of the 1974 Big cypress 
acquisition act, and have been active in pursuit of the 
subsequent appropriations necessary to complete that 570,000 sere 
National Fresh water preserve , subsequent evaluation of the 
threat of potential development, and refined knowledge of the 
parameters of the ecosystem have produced much evidence that 
the original boundaries of the Big Cypress left unprotected 
additional vital areas. Those areas, as you know Mr. chairman, 
are the subject o£ legislation already past the house to expand 
the Big Cypress Preserve by over 130,000 acres. That legislation 
is a direct outgrowth of Former Governor Graham's save our 
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Everglades effort, an unprecedented proposal to gain 
comprehensive management and planning for the perpetuation of a 
laxge and globally important ecosystem, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is of important historical 
significance to note that all of the lands we are discussing 
today in the proposed "collier Exchange* axe lands originally 
identified for possible acquisition by the Federal Government 
when tha boundaries of the proposed Everglades national Park were 
first described in the 194Q*s. Due to budgetary constraints and 
development pressures, the original vision of Everglades National 
park was never realized as a whole, Wbat we have been doing 
during tha period from the late 19«0<a through the present is 
essentially playing catch *up football in an effort to gain 
control of tha essential components of an ecosystem before the 
opportunities to do that are foreclosed by land values and actual 
development* Tbe "collier Exchange" offers the opportunity to 
gain critically important time in this battle which now we are 
juat barely winning for the ecosystem* Mr. chairman, this 
coiemittee and tha House have already passed leg is let ion to 
authorize the purchase of the Big Cypress additions. We are 
grateful for that action. However it needs to be recognized that 
author ixat ion legislation alone is Merely the beginning of a 
usually long and often uncertain process of appropriations, 
negotiations and eminent domain actions, h land exchange that 
rapidly brings a large block of the areas to be acquired into 
public ownership has superior advantages in time and the 
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elimination of that uncertainty. 



nx. Chairman, . t do not want to dwell too long on the merits of 
the Florida Acquisitions beceuie you have already essentially 
endorsed our position in that regard with your support of the Big 
cypress expansion legislation, i would like, during the reminder 
of our cements to reflect upon the process within the federal 
government that ha* brought us to. this hearing* 

We Relieve that the position taken by the Department of Interior 
with regard to the Phelps Dodge exchange recently proposed is 
entirely appropriate from the point of view of the good 
stewardship of the Nation's land resources. The Department of 
Interior should never be in the position of allowing the offer of 
a land exchange by private interests be the deciding factor as to 
what lands the Federal Government should acquire end manage* The 
federal government should focus its United resources (both uoney 
and lands suitable for possible exchange) upon those areas 
identified by congress as lands where a clear national priority 
for acquisition by the United States has been established. The 
policy issue here is whether our national lend holdings are going 
to be esssstbled end managed according to national priorities, ot 
someone else's priorities. 

We are fully aware of the environmental and wildlife values of 
the Gray Ranch, and the Animas Unit, {which is on the Fish and 
Wildlife Service's acquisition list). These areas should be 
considered for future acquisition in an orderly process similar 
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to that which has lead to the congressional., decisions to 
authorize and fund acquisition of the Big Cypress in the past, 
and hopefully the Big Cypress expansion in the near future, The 
priority position o£ the Big Cypress, and National Wildlife 
Refuge lands necessary for the survival of the Florida Panther 
Add ought to he recognized in any decision about these two 
competing exchange proposals. Mr* Chairman, these are lands that . 
have been on the national agenda in soma cases for decades — not 
merely since the last part of June, 1937. And, they serve to 
fulfill a long term vision— recognized by the Governments of 
Florida and the United States for over 40 years in the original 
boundary proposals for Everglades National Park were made 
public-- A vision of a unified Everglades system capable of 
comprehensive management and protection from the onslaught of 
urban growth marching toward it from the growing metropolitan 
areas on Florida's east and west coasts. 



Mr, Chairman, we agree emphatically with the Director of the Fish 

and wildlife service, who wrote on June 29th that; 

Although the proposed Phelps Dodge 
exchange would add an important 
dimension to tha Rational 
Wi Idl i f e Refuge ) system, the 
Animas parcels are not subject to 
near term* irreversible habitat 
loss. The Florida properties are 
subject to a higher degree of 
threat, are an integral part of a 
whole series of interdependent 
state and Federal projects, have 
important relationships with 
complex water quantity and water 
quality issues, provide marine and 
estuarine benefits, and are high 
in fish and wildlife values. 
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In conclusion^ Hr v chalriMtn, we believe that the Department of 
interior's evaluation of the appropriateness of the two exchanges 
Is on target with relation to the environmental issues, and the 
actual, national priorities regarding land acquisition. We urge 
this committee's support for the proposed Collier Exchange In 
which the people of the united States would obtain ownership q£ 
vitally Important parts of the Iverqladta System which have been 
sought ior public ownership at a national level for a 
considerable period of time. 
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Mr. Reffalt. Mr. Chairman, I am William Reffalt, program di- 
rector for the national wildlife refbge system with the Wilderness 
Society. 

X am pleased to represent the society and its 178,000 members 
nationwide and to provide testimo^; regarding the wildlife and 
other natural resource values occm Ing on the several tracts of 
land in Arizona ad New Mexico that are a part of the Southwest 
Exchange Proposal submitted to the Congress and the Department 
of the Interior by Phelps Dodge Development Corporation. 

I would like to point out at the outset that the Wilderness Socie- 
ty is an active participant in the Everglades Coalition and has par- 
ticipated in the analysis of and the negotiations related to the Col- 
lier Exchange involving lands in Florida considered vital to the Ev- 
erglades ecosystem and to the recovery of the endangered Florida 
panther. You have already heard about that 

My testimony will focus on the lands in the so-called PDDC pro- 
posal but is not intended, and I hope will not be viewed as a prefer- 
ence or an endorsement for the PDDC exchange concept. It is my 
hope that the information I have gathered will be useful to the 
committee as you proceed to evaluate and consider the merits and 
long term public interests of these two proposals. 

'fiie PDDC proposal includes 311,566 acres of land or interests of 
lands contained in six parcels and located in southwest New 
Mexico (the so-called bootheel) area and southeastern Arizona. 

In general, the lands have high wildlife values and some of the 
parcels are rated very high in Wilderness potential which provides 
evidence that they contain scenic, recreational, natural features 
and other natural resources, historic and cultural values that 
would place them very high on any list of lands worthy of public 
ownership. 

The principal property involved, the Gray Ranch, is a property 
which I have included the adjacent 75,000 acre foothill tract owned 
by the PDDC at the present time, in the Animas Mountains of Hil- 
dalgo County, New Mexico. 

The Animas Peak is 8,532 feet and dominates the northern land- 
scape of this area, and is prominent for 25 to 50 miles to the north. 
The area is located at the north end of the Madrean Plateau, there- 
by providing an ecological basis for an extension of the flora and 
fauna of the bioassociation in Mexico northward into the United 
States. 

I might point out it is the only place in the United States where 
that extension occurs. 

Immediately north of this complex lies the Colorado Plateau, and 
close to the east is the Chihuahuan desert; thus, it also is at a 
crossroads of several ecological complexes that are unique in the 
Southwest. Location and special influence of this area have contrib- 
uted to a diverse and unique assep'biage of plants and animals 
found in the Animas Mountains area. 

At least 75 species of mammals, over 110 species of birs (85 spe- 
cies of which nest on the site), 22 known species of reptiles and am- 
phibians, and approximately 718 species of plants have been docu- 
mented as present on the ranch. 

Three federally designated endangered species are known to 
occur on the property, including the bald eagle and the New 



Mexico ridge-nosed rattlesnake and peregrine falcon) and the 
Animas Mountains are the last known breeding location north of 
Mexico for the endangered Mexican gray wolf which is believed to 
be extirpated from the United States. ' 

Two additional mammal species known to occur on the ranch are 
candidates— category! candidates— for Federal listing. 

The New Mexico Department of Fish and Game has listed about 
12 vertebrates that occur in the Animas Mountains as endangered 
in the State* and S3 other species on that list are known to occur in 
the vicinity. 

- These facts, when combined, provide no doubt of the national sig- 
nificance of this property in the wildlife context 

For instance, wildlife species of note on these lands include the 
coatimundi, the white-sided jackrabbit— and I would point out that 
the Gray Ranch and an area called the Play as Valley on the east 
side of the ranch are thw only known U.S. sites of occurrence for 
this species. 

I have listed a number of other species and I had also pointed 
out that as many as 20 to 40 additional species of vertebrates that 
are closely associated with the Madrean Plateau bioassociation also 
occur in this area, 

I might also point out that the lists that I reviewed for this 
area— all of the vertebrate lists— were characterized as somewhat 
conservative, thereby indicating a strong likelihood that the lists of 
all classes of vertebrates, except possibly the mammals, will likely 
increase with further study by qualified specialists. 

The wilderness qualities of the Gray Ranch have not been specif- 
ically studied. More study of this aspect of the ranch is needed and 
would give us clues on the recreational and other significance of 
the area. 

The Cowboy Spring tract on the east side of the ranch property 
is a BLM Wilderness Study Area— has been studied by BLM, and 
recommended by BLM— and is the only Wilderness Study Area in 
the Animas Mountains complex. 

The New Mexico BLM Wilderness Coalition has recommended 
designation of an expanded area surrounding Cowboy Spring and 
encompassing approximately 41,000 acres. This would indicate that 
there is strong oeiief by qualified individuals that a large area of 
natural lands with high recreation and cultural natural resource 
values exist in that vicinity. Owing to its singular representation of 
the Madraan Plateau in this WSA, the BLM recognizes that this 
area has national significance. 

The Alamo Hueco WSA is an area located about 15 miles to the 
east of the Gray Ranch and along the very eastern portion of the 
New Mexico bootheel. The BLM has studied their lands in this 
area for wilderness status but has not recommended designation 
primarily based on the large amount of private inholdings and the 
acreage of split estate occurring in this area. 

The area, otherwise, according to BLM, qualifies as wilderness 
with very high ratings for wildlife values, the potential for nation- 
ally significant cultural sites, including cave sites, and its scenic 
ana recreational aspects. 

Several species known on the Gray Ranch also occur in these 
mountains and there is an opportunity for the reintroduction of the 
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Me xica n desert bighorn species found in only two other locations 
currently in New Mexico 

The 5,160 acres offered by the PDDC proposal would fill in the 
very core base of the WSA, providing a nearly solid block of Feder- 
al ownership in the heart of the mountains. The PDDC proposal 
plans are an integral part of this important potential wilderness 
area. 

The Eagle Creek properties— the lower canyon area is located be- 
tween two BLM WSA's in the Safford District of Arizona. The area 
is located generally west and southwest of the Morenci mine in 
east central Arizona. The lands are primarily riparian habitats and 
are known to be important as breeding areas for raptors, particu- 
larly the black hawk— and the information I have is that it may 
provide nesting sites for 10 percent of the nesting population of 
this species in the United States. 

The lower canyon is considered to be in natural condition with 
few intrusions that would detract from its wilderness qualities. The 
national significance of such a raptor nesting area is recognized. 

There is also national significance in the natural condition of the 
riparian corridor which represents a rapidly diminishing ecotype in 
the southwest. The portions of these lands to the north of the lower 
canyon area, particularly the small tract and acreage termed the 
north Eagle Creek tract, I have not been able to specifically get in- 
formation that would indicate the qualities of those lands. 

In summary, the PDDC proposal involves lands having national 
significance for wildlife, habitat, plants, scenery, recreation, cultur- 
al resources and general wilderness qualities. 

Some of the lands are unique in the United States and deserve 
priority attention by the Federal Government to be acquired for 
their long term public interest value. I was not able to locate de- 
tailed information on all of the lands in the PDDC proposal. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Reffalt follows:] 



STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. REFFALT, REPRESENTING THE WILDERNESS 
SOCIETY BEFORE THE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, REGARDING A LAND EXCHANGE 
PROPOSAL INVOLVING LANDS IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
- JULY 30. 19S7 

Mr. Chairman I am Bill Reffalt, Program Director for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System with The Wilderness Society. I am pleased to 
represent The Society and its I73,OOG members nationwide and to provide 
testimony regarding the wildlife and other natural resource values occurring 
on the several tracts of land in Arizona and New Mexico that are a part of 
Jhe Southwest Exchange Proposal a* submitted to the Congress and the 
Department of the Interior by the Phelps Dodge Development Corporation 
(PDDC) oa June 22, 1987. I would like to point out that The Wilderness 
Society is a member and active participant of the Everglades Coalition and 
has participated in the analysis of and negotiations related to the so- 
called Collier Exchange involving lands in Florida vital to the Everglades 
ecosystem and to the recovery of the Endangered Florida panthr<\ Thus, my 
testimony, although focused on the wildlife, wilderness, recreational and 
other natural resource features and public benefit values of the lands in 
the PDDC proposal, is not intended and I hope will not be viewed as a 
preference for or an endorsement of the PDDC exchange concept. My only 
intent is to describe to this Committee the features and values of these 
southwest lands *s I have been able to find creditable documentation on 
those matters. It is my hope that the information I have gathered will be 
useful to the Committee as you proceed to evaluate and consider the merits 
and long term public interests of these two proposals. 

The PDDC proposal includes 311,566 acres of lands or interests in lands 
contained in six parcels and located in southwest New Mexico (the "boothee!* 
area) and southeast Arizona. In general, the lands have high wildlife 
values and some of the parcels are rared very high in Wilderness potential 
which provides evidence that they contain scenic, recreational, natural 
features and other natural resources, historic and cultural values that 
would place them very high on any list of lands worthy of public ownership, 
In 1987 the environmental organizations* Conservation Alternative , for the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Appropriations for fiscal year 1988 
proposes that Congress appropriate funds to acquire the entire Gray Ranch 
property to be designated and managed as the Animas Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge, Also, the Wilderness Study Area documents of the Bureau of 
Land Management for New Mexico and Arizona present strong evidence of the 
significant public values of the Alamo Hueco parcels, the lower canyon 3rea 
of Eagle Creek and a parcel of BLM lands located within the Gray Ranch knoun 
as Cowboy Spring. Unfortunately, in the time available to me to prepare for 
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this hearing 1 have not been able to obtain comparable information regarding 
the values of the Upper Eagle Creek tracts and, those portions of the middle 
and lower Eagle Creek parcels above the tower canyon area. Thus, I am 
unable to include specifics regarding their wildlife, habitat, wilderness 
or. other resource merits or their national significance. 



THE CRAY BANflH 

This ranch property, including the adjacent 75,000 acre Foothills tract 
encompasses most of the Animas Mountains in Hidalgo County, New Mexico. 
Animas Peak (eiev. 8532 ft ) dominates the northern viewscape of this area, 
being prominently visable from 25-50, ailci to the north. Several peaks only 
slightly lower in elevation range southward for about 5 miles from the main 
peak with elevations then trailing downward toward the south. At least 
seven major but mostly jntermittanc drainages have carved passages to the 
grasslands and playas of the valley floors, The U.S.- Mexico border is 
located about 15 miles south of the mountains and the New Mexico - Arizona 
border is about 15 miles to the west. The town of Animas, New Mexico is 
about 25 miles north of the property. 

The area is located at the north end of the Madrean Plateau thereby 
providing an ecological basis for an extension of the flora and fauna of 
this bio-association in Mexico northward into the United States. 
Immediately north of this singular ecological complex lies the Colorado 
Plateau and close to the east lies the Chihuahuan desert. Another major 
influence on the ecology of the Gray Ranch area derives from the moisture- 
laden wind currents originating from the Gulf of California frequently and 
most commonly during the winter months. As these currents sweeep across the 
Sonoran desert, which streches to within 75 miles west of the New Mexico 
bootheel, a substantial quantity of free water in the form of heavy dew is 
left behind. Lesser, but still large quantities of that water frequently 
reach the Animas Valley and the western escarpment of the mountains. The 
location and the special influence have contributed to the diverse and 
unique assemblage of plants and animals found in the Animas Mountain area. 

At least 75 species of mammals, over 1 10 species of birds (at least 85 
species nesting on the site), 22 known specie* of reptiles and amphibians 
and approximately 718 species of plants have been documented as present on 
the ranch (Hubbard, 1977; Cook, 1982). Three federally designated 
endangered species are known to occur on the property (bald eagle, New 
Mexico ridge-nosed rattlesnake and peregrine falcon) and the Animas 
Mountains are the last known breeding location north of Mexico for the 
Endangered Mexican gray wolf which is believed to be extirpated from the 
United States, Two additional mammal species known to occur on the ranch 
are candidates (category I) for Federal listing. The New Mexico Department 
of Fish and Game has listed about 12 vertebrates that occur in the Animas 
Mountains as endangered and 33 other species on that list are known to occur 
in the vicinity (Hubbard, 1977). These facts, when combined, provide no 
doubt of the national significance of this property in the wildlife context. 



Wildlife species known to occur on these lands and worthy of note 
include the coatimundi, white-sided jackrabbit (the Gray Ranch area and the 
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PUyas Valley oa the east side of the ranch are the only known U.S. sites of 
occurence), 'the Mexican turkey, black-chinned hummingbird, Sonera mountain 
ktngsnake, Coues* whitetailed deer, javelina, montezuma quail, thick-billed 
parrot, painted redstart, Rivoli hummingbird, olive warbler and as many as 
20 - 40 other species of vertebrates associated with the Madrean Plateau. 
Nearly all the lists I reviewed were characterized as somewhat conservative 
thereby indicating a strong likelihood that the lists of all classes of 
vertebrates, except, possibly, the mammals, will likely increase with 
further study by qualified specialists. There are excellent opportunities 
for reintroducing species such as the Mexican desert bighorn that once 
occured in the Animas Mountains. The success of such efforts is enhanced by 
the Quality of the habitats found on 'he property. 

Not suprisingly, the flora of the mountainous portions of the ranch 
contain a strong representation of species with Mexican components to their 
overall range. Of the 410 plant species of the mountains no fewer than 80% 
occur in Mexico. Several species such as Apache pine provide their only New 
Mexico occurrence in these mountains. Major habitat types include the 
grasslands (found below 5500 ft. elevation), the riparian areas (separable 
into three subdivisions in those portions below 6000 ft.), the oak 
associations (with two principal groups termed oak savannah and oak 
woodland), pinyon- juniper, coniferous forest and chaparral (the most 
extensive type on the ranch). The 7|g species of plants on the ranch 
approach 20% of the plants known to occur in New Mexico. The general lack 
of a high level of endemism in the Animas Mountains area is explained by the 
close resemblence of the area to other areas south and west. However, the 
presence of several endemics is important and the many species found there 
that are at the northern extent of their range is a distinction that serves 
to highlight the importance of the area to New Mexico and the nation. 
Public ownership of this area would provide substantial long terra public 
benefits and should be a recognized goal of the federal government. 
Opportunities for establishing an International wildlife area should also be 
explored as the significance of the bio-association extends beyond the 
established political boundaries. 

The wilderness qualities of the Gray Ranch have not been specifically 
studied. The present owners have maintained an area of over 14,000 acres in 
the main massif as a "roadless* area, generally allowing only restricted 
access. Scientific and recreational values are reported to be very high. 
More study of this aspect of the ranch property is needed. The Cowboy 
Spring tract on the east side of the ranch property is a BLM Wilderness 
Study Area (WSA) and is listed as the only WSA in the Animas Mountains. 
This 6700 acre tract has been recommended for Wilderness designation by the 
BLM, indicating its naturalness, opportunities for outstanding recreation 
experiences and other wilderness qualities. The New Mexico BLM Wilderness 
Coalition has recommended designation of an expanded area surrounding 
Cowboy Spring encompassing nearly 41,000 acres and including a sizeable 
amount of State lands. The tract is known to contain two rare species of 
cactus, many of the wildlife species found on the Gray Ranch proper and at 
least 3 prehistoric sites. Owing to its singular representation of the 
Madrean Plateau this WSA is considered nationally significant. 
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ALAMO HUECO W$A 

This area is located about IS mites east of the Gray Ranch and along 
the east side of the New Mexico boothecl. The BLM has studied their lands 
in this area for wilderness status. BLM has not recommended designation 
based primarily on the large amount of private inhoidings and the acreage of 
split estate having private subsurface ownership, The area otherwise 
qualifies as wilderness with very high ratings for wildlife values, the 
potential for nationally significant cultural sites including unique cave 
sites, and its scenic and recreational aspects. Several species known on 
the Gray Ranch occur in these mountains also and there is a good opportunity 
for the ^introduction of the Mexican desert bighorn to the area. The 5,160 
acres offered in the PDDC proposal would fill in the core WSA, providing a 
nearly solid block of federal ownership in the heart of the mountains, The 
New Mexico Wilderness Coalition has recommended nearly 32,000 acres, 
including a section of State land and about 14,160 acres of private land, to 
be designated as Wilderness. The PDDC lands are an integral part of this 
important potential wilderness area. 
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A$ stated above, i have been able to obtain information on the lower 
canyon portion of these lands but not on the northern portions. The tower 
canyon area is located between two BLM WSA's in the Safford District of 
Arizona. The area is located generally west and southwest of the Morenci 
mining area in east central Arizona. The lands are primarily riparian 
habitats and are known to be important as a breeding area for raptors, 
particularly the black hawk (the canyon is believed to provide for 10% of 
the known nesting population of this species). The riparian vegetation 
includes Fremont cottonwood, Gooding willow, Arizona syciraore and several 
other typical desert riparian plant species. The lower canyon is considered 
ro be in a natural condition with few intrusions that would detract from its 
wilderness qualities. Two endangered species, the bald eagle and the 
peregrine falcon occur on the area and the Rocky Mountain bighorn is known 
to occur in the adjacent WSA's. The national significance of such a raptor 
nesting area is recognized. There is also national significance in the 
natural condition of the riparian corridor which represents a rapidly 
diminishing ecotype in the southwest. The portions of these lands to the 
north, particularly the small acreage termed the north Eagle Creek tract 
have not been specifically described in readily available literature and 1 
am unable to provide any significant details about those lands, 



In summary, the PPDC proposal involves lands having national 
significance fox wildlife, habitat, plants, scenery, recreation, cultural 
resources and general wilderness qualities. Some of the lands ire unique in 
the United States and deserve priority attention by the Federal government 
to be acquired for their long term public interest value. I wis not able to 
locate detailed information on all of the lands included in the PDDC 
proposal but the acreage of those tracts is relatively small 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, 1 would be happy to respond to questions as the 
Committees 9 time and interest dictate. 
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Mi. Bcsh. Mr. Chairman and numbers of the committee: 

My name is Jorti Both and I live in Phoenix. I am speaking today 
as chairperson of the Grand Canyon chapter of the Sierra Club. 

1 will try to condense my comments from my testimony, so if you 
have any questions, stop me. 

We welcome this opportunity to testify today because we under- 
stand that you will be making the final decision on the disposition 
or use of the Phoenix Indian School property. We hope some of the 
views and information we bring you today will help you make that 
decision. 

So far the discussions seem to focus solely on how the Phoenix 
Indian School property can be used as a trading chip to acquire 
other properties, we want to make clear from the start that we in 
Arizona rally support the efforts our colleagues in Florida have 
- made to protect the Everglades, but we are going to confine our 
comments today to those areas we know best, which is Phoenix and 
the Southwest 

It was interesting that when the proposal first came up for a 
land trade, the reaction among conservationists in the Southwest, 
in Phoenix in particular, was pretty uniform— -people first said, you 
are going to get rid of the Indian School and close it? Well, what 
happens to the Indians? 

Then after that was, nothing sh uld happen and that should 
remain open. That was, I can say, a 100 percent consensus I got 
from people I talked to. 

So the Sierra Club strongly believes that if the Indian School is 
closed, and that the land is no longer necessary for the educational 
needs it now serves, then the site should become a part We see it 
as having tremendous value as becoming like the Central Park of 
Phoenix. 

We are also very aware of and sensitive to the needs of the Vet- 
erans Administration. But we are also convinced that their needs 
for parking, the laundry facilities, the clinical needs, could be met 
through a joint planning process to build, say, shared facilities or 
parking facilities in conjunction with park development, and also 
through probably better planning for the land that they presently 
own. 

Assuming those two promises that the Indians needs are taken of 
and that we can work something out with the VA and that the 
land is going to be — the use of land will change all my comments, 
the following comments are based on those two premises. 

We support the park there because this is the last tract of large 
land in central Phoenix. It is our last chance in Phoenix to estab- 
lish a sizable park such as those which add so much character and 
enjoyment to other American cities. 

Our only sizable park in central Phoenix right now is a relative 
ly small, 64 -acre tract known as En can to Park. It receives over 1 
million users a year, and up to 10,000 on a weekend. That is heavy 
use. 

We have a few other parks under proposal, or possibly in the 
future under construction, but they are not going to answer our 
need right now for park space. 

I would add as an aside here, it has been mentioned by other 
people testifying today, that some of the area in the Indian School 
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should be set aside for cultural historical purposes, and I would en- 
dorse that There are historic buildings on the site, in fact, there is 
a monument to the graduates of the Phoenix Indian School who 
died serving in World War I We think those should be protected. 

We oV» fesx tiiat a 20«re pa^ 
parties— Phelps Dodge and Colliers— is not enough to be more than 
m essence a very small private park that will probably be located 
in such a way that will benefit the buildings built around it but not 
the city at large. . ' . . ' _ 

Phoenicians like our parks and we support parks, but we are 
under-supplied with parks because we have grown so nut T will 
just remind you that we have grown fixnn 9.6 square miles to 
almost 400 in about 40-eome years. That included a population 
growth of 850,000. It is impossible for any city to keep up with that 
kind of growth and provide those services, • 

This site, if it becomes available, represents a once-m-a-iifetime 
opportunity to address that imbalance. ' , , . 

ft has also been arguod by several people today that the land is 
too valuable to be used just for a park. In terms of the long term 
health of the city, I would argue that it ia too valuable to be used 
as anything but a park or a school. . 

By making it a park, you are going to attract development to the 
land surrounding it, but across the street, on 7th street an Indian 
School, on Central, there are vacant underdeveloped properties 
that are street front right now. I think a large park would be an 
irresistible amenity there. We are not stopping development, we 
are just moving it m \ . 

There is also, I think, a great deal of support for a park in Phoe- 
nix. I am member of the Citizens Advisory Committee on the Phoe- 
nix Indian School, and we sent out in the May-June water bills a 
survey to the citizens who received their water bills, asking for 
their opinion on the disposal of the property, and if they would be 
willing to pay for a park there. 

Considering that the survey was hard to find— I have got a copy 
that I will submit for the record— but people had to fill it out send 
it back in, and it had no supporting advertising on either the news 
or radio. 

We got a gratifying response of over 2,000, closer to 2200, re- 
sponses. Respondents preferred public uses, park uses, to over— 1 
should say— residential, office, and commercial development by a 
margin of 5 to 1. Of the 1800 responses we have tabulated so far, 15 
percent wanted to see a new Indian School built. And by a margin 
of more than 2 to 1, people were willing to pay for a park. 

I think the public support is out there. I think people, as they get 
to know about what is available, are going to be very excited about 

It is sort of ironic, because despite this Administration's pro- 
fessed belief in the importance of local control and local say in 
what happens to property or other financial interests* the Interior 
Department has seemed strangely uninterested in trying to find 
out this kind of information of what would benefit the people in 
Phoenix. 



Since the Government already has title to the Indian School 
property, there are two questions that we feel Interior really must 
address, ■ ■ ■ 

The first is how to best use the Indian School property for the 
benefit of the Indian community and for the people of Phoenix. 

The second is how to acquire the other properties that are envi- 
ronmentally valuable that have been offered in trade. 

We think there are probably some other alternatives that 
haven't been thoroughly studied— and I don't think I am the only 
one that believes this after listening to today's testimony. 

So far, the only possible alternative offered to the city has been 
outright purchase of the land at full market value. We would sug- 
gest—and to my knowledge no one else has thoroughly addressed 
this— that we look at leasing arrangements; that we could thor- 
oughly see if there is a setup, create a financing we could establish 
such as a trust fund, or a lease purchase option; that traditional 
bond elections should be thoroughly assessed, or the city be given 
the opportunity to thoroughly assises the opportunities for a bond 
election. 

One suggestion that surfaced in March or April was that a por- 
tion of the property, say, 20-25 acres, be set aside as perhaps as 
Indian free enterprise zone to use for the benefit of the Indians, 
either as an office development, let's say, or as their social service 
educational center, vocational-ed, or something like that would be 
most useful. And the remaining acreage— 70 acres or so— be leased 
to the city as a park to be maintained by the city. 

There is another option that really hasn't been addressed at all 
already occurred once, and that was the Arizona Office of the 
BLM put together very creative trades on acquiring the San Pedro. 
It was three-way trades. They found land that people were interest- 
ed in and worked that out To my knowledge, so far, no one has 
looked at a creative three-way trade at all for any of the properties, 
whether it is Indian School or the others, which brings us to the 
issue of the land trades. 

We are most concerned that the Interior Department is propos- 
ing quite simply to trade irreplaceable valuable urban land for ir- 
replaceable valuable rural land, and we are not really the winners 
overall. 

The question that comes up is what happens to properties that 
aren't acquired? 

The unavoidable truth is that all these areas should be acquired 
by the Federal Government We think that the Interior Depart- 
ment so far has reacted only to private interests and has not taken 
the broader view and asserted the best interests of the public or 
the resources. 

In reality, as I understand it, the Interior Department already 
has the authority today to buy both the Phelps Dodge and Collier 

Sroperties but refuses to ask for the necessary funds. This only un- 
derscores the need for a dedicated Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, which I am pleased to see that the President's Commission 
on Americans Outdoors also endorsed. We have seen in the last few 
years that the Land and Water Conservation Funds that should be 
available have been largely been diverted to purposes other than 
those for which they were intended. 



If Congress decides that at tome point part or all of the Indian 
School must be used in a trade, then we feel it should be done 
through a public process that seeks the best possible return on the 
asset Hie lively and recent interest in the site expressed by both 
Phelps Dodge and Colliers suggests to us that there might be 
others interested in participating in such a process. 

I think congressional direction would be necessary to ensure that 
a fair and public processing hearing takes place. 

We have heard several times today evaluations of how it has pro- 
gressed to date and I won't go back over that territory. 

I will say that those of us in Arixona and the people I have 
talked to in New Mexico are Very excited about the Phelps Dodge 
properties that have been offered. You have heard in detail from 
others their qualities so I won't go into that again. But we feel that 
they are absolutely topnotch and at sometime should be acquired. 

In any case, in any proposed trade or acquisition involving these 
properties, we feel that there should be a careful environmental 
evaluation done as well. 

The Everglades Coalition has worked long and hard to persuade 
the Colliers interest to work out some questions on oil and gas de- 
velopment Or in this case in particular, Phelps Dodge, we would 
want to see that tome attention was paid to taking care of mineral 
instream flows, and they have assured us today that the all miner- 
al rights that they are in charge of would be transferred; that in- 
holdings questions of private and State ownership were clarified; 
and that some of the questions of air pollution would at least be 
addressed. 

We don't see some of the bypasses that the Playas smelter as 
being a fatal flaw. It is one that can be easily fixed because they 
have the equipment there. 

I hope that Congress will make sure that the public has a chance 
to learn about and comment on a realistic and full range of public 
interest opportunities for all these properties. 

I thank you for the chance to testily. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Bosh, with attachments, follow:] 
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TESTDOtf OF «XNI BOSH 



SIBUtt QJUB GRAND CAMft&i CHAPTER 



fir* Chairman and number* of thi Coma* tte*« 

Hy nm is 4om froth and X live in Pno#n*K« Arizona. I em ipeaking ' 
today a* chairperson of the Grand Canyon Chapter of th* Sierra Club. 

W* i«lco«f this t aring end the opportunity to testify tttcauttf we have 
been told that Congress mil make the final decision regarding the 
ultimate disposal and uit of the frhoem* Indian School property, fcie 
hope the information that we mil share with you today will help you 
a** . e that decision, 

Inacussion* s*e*i to have focused solely on how the Phoem>: Indian 
School could Of used as a trading chip to acoutre the Florida 
Everglade*. w> w^nt to mate clear that we 2 n <v iron a strongly support 
the extraordinary efforts of our organizations and colleagues to brmq 
ur<der. protect 1 vfc- management tha outstanding and endangered Everglades 
areas now mtiudtd in Congressional legislation* HuMv»r f 4 or tha 
purposes ot this hearing Ma'd lit.* to conhnt our remart* to th* areas 
we I no** oast . In particular, we d lite to mate sure that the inherent 
potent* ai tha Indian School property has tor meeting the needs of the* 
people in Phoeru is not overlooked. 

?h*-bieyr* Club strongly believes that, if the Indian School Is closed 
#nd no Ichqiy necetsarv for the educational needs it now serve** then 
the site should become a par* . As M*>or Godd*rd, the Phoeni- City 
Council and m*ny citizens envisioned it, the site could and should 
become tha Lentr +*} Part 04 Phaa»r»i*. . 

W<? are aJso vpry iwirv of and sensitive to the need* of the Veteran* 

Hdrt«jni wtr#tit<n, We are convinced their needs for purging and laundry 
facilities can be creatively met through joint planning in conjuction 
wjtfi par* development and through better utilisation of the property 
thev presently control. 

A* thr last 1 ar qt* tract of open space in central Phoenix, the Phoeni. 
Indian 6>chooi is our last chance to establish a sizeable park such as 
thost- which add fro auch to the character and enjoyment of many other 
American citie*. Our few en sting saall part* in central Phoenu: can 
only accomodate a t^**ll numo«r of people. Cur only sizeable part in 
central fhoeni •, o4-acre Encanto Part, ti used every year by one 
million people from all over the city, with as Many as 10,000 users 
otf the Nettend*. The proposed dec* part in the Papago frttwuy 
corridor would be a much smaller part focused on the proposed ne« 
library. The a*-vet -unapproved Pfio Salado part faces an uncertain 
futurr , 1* still twenty five years from reality and miles from the 
heavy population concentrations in Phoenix. A park at Indian School 
is de*per#tt-J y needad, not only because our other parts are overused, 
but to spar u ua trom miles of uninterrupted concrete canyons. We fear 
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that a small . 20-acr* p*rk at thi* site* as proposed by both 
developers, is not enough to be anything aore than a private pari; that 
itrvti the lurroundJng devel opment rather than a park that benefit* 
tn* city at lar©*. 

Jf Phoenicians li*e and need parka so much why irtn t there eore? It 
is not for lack of support $ in the last 20 year* all but two park bond 
ututi hav# bttn approved by F'hoeni n voter** we are justifiably proud 
Of the P*rl system we do have. The problem has been one of growth* 
Phoenirt expanded from 9.6 square mi las to Ju*t over Z&O in 46 year*. 
Phoenix is now tha ninth mamt pt^uious city in the country* having 
grown by 8* f, ,00O paopla in four and one half decades. The city hat- 
siepiy not bean able to provida t,-»e nacessary public services and open 
spaca under thovt conditions. This site rapresents a once in a 
lifetime opportunity to halp correct that imbalance. 

It has been eraued that tha land is too valuable to b» used just for a 
pari i I would arqua that it is too valuabla to ba used for any purpose 
otnrr than a school or public pari-- &y »#Mng all, or most, of tha 
tha site a p<n wc» do not di icour age development, but aerelv direct 
development acrosi- tha *treet* to thi* undaveloped or undardavel opad 
Street front properties around it, A large par*- is an i r r e»i Stab 1 *? 
rt^*fa t v that will attract high quality projects. 

There is- apparently a great amount of support and dasir* for a pari- at 
tti*w «iu *n«onq tha citizens. Tha Fhoeni- Indian School Citizen • 
Hdvisorv Cr. nit tee, cf whicn I am a mrmbtr , distributed a Survey with 
the Plv v -Jurit «a*.er DiJl* Jill i nq p**ople for their opinion* on tha 
possible o* this propfrtv and if thav would ba willing to pav for 

* pi*rf hffr^. Lon-Mder ing that tha survey itself was hard to find, 
wer»t primarily 1 1. hocnf ownvr i and was not supported by publicity, tha 
r Ptpcnf c wa* eiirpf i *s npl y stronn, Responses so far have totalled 
r,2»"'0 # an estimated record number. Respondents have preferred publir 
parf uses tt< office* rm dent i al and retail development bv a margin of 
fice to one- Fifteen percmnt indicated support for a new Indian 
Schorl * E*v * margin of more than two to on** the respondents said they 
wr-L'ld be willing to pay for a P#r*j nearly one third said they would 
p*v ten dollars per year for a par*- at tha Indian School site. 

In summary, puMir support for public or par* ufti of the Indian 
<3chc.nl site- I'.- stronq and is betted by a willingness to pay* Despite 
th* A'imx nist^a*: i on s professed bal i a4 in the importance of local 
dKJiiuis a-nrt lnc*l control, the Interior Department has neither 
sought out nor seemed interested m usinQ anv of thi* information. 

Since trie g"ver nffii-nt already ha* title to tha Indian School, there are 
two question* the Interior Department should answer P how to best use 
tr.f- Indian School property for the benefit of the Indian community and 
for the public m Phoenix and 2> how to acquire tha other 
environmental U valuable properties which have bean offered in trade. 
We would *L»gge«.t that there are several alternative solutions to both 
questions that ha v ^ not been thoroughly studied. 
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At far a* the Indian bchooi property i« concerned, no one, to mv 
knowledge, has esplored any leasing arrangement*. After All, th« 
Qoverneient own* the property nowl there is no acquisition coet 
involved and leasing would generate an xnco*>e« No one he* *eriouslv 
evaluated the possibility of creating, for exaapie, a free enterprise 
zone on twenty to thirty acre* for the btnt^it o* the Indian community 
and leasing the reeainmg 7o acres Aft * par* . Ho entity has discussed 
creatxve financing (Such as l««t-purch«it option* with the govtrn«#ni 
or land tru»t*> in place of outright purch*»« at full earfcet valu«. 
The potential for a traditional Pond electxon should be thoroughly 
assessed. 1 underetend that on* developer ha* com* for ward and 
offered to pledge *i , OuO, OOfl and lead a fundrax*xng drive to raise 
another $l9,0w, 000, but the? City, in the heat O* the recent 
activties, ham not vet puriutd that option. The Arizona office o* th* 
Bureau of Land Management ha* demonstrated through the acquistion o« 
the San f^ffdro riparun araa how creative, tftrvw-w+y land trades can 
work without coating tha government anything. 

Which brings u* to tha i*»ue o* tha land trades. Quite simply, tha 
Interior Department propo«f* to do nothing mora than trade valuable, 
irrvpi*c**bl* urban land for valuable, i rr apl aeeabi • rural land. 
Assuming som* s*ap occur*, what will happen to tha properties not 
*Lquirwd bv th*t transaction 

Tha unavOidaMe truth is that al J these *r*ac should br publicly 
owne-d; the Intfrjor Depur tment has failed in its mponiiM 1 itv to 
creatively figure- out how to accomplish those acquititiont, Ihey h* v e 
only reacted tu private lntereJts and ha/e not tefren a brottimr vJtw 
*nd asserted the be*t xnteiesls ot the public and the resource*. 

In realitv. the Inter l or Department already h*s the authority, todav, 
to bm both the Pnelps Dodga and Collier properties, btit refuses to 
as* for the n+ce%v*r Y funds* This only underscore* the need 4or an 
adequately funded, dedicated Land and Water Conservation *und. as 
recomaended by the President s Commission on Americans Outdoors. 
Under this Administration Land and Water Conservation *uhd* have been 
l*rc4*iy diverted to purpose* other than those for which thev were 
i ntended* 

H Congr es« decides that part oi lndi#r» School must be used in a 
tr#de, thrn it ought to be done through a public process that see* s 
the be*t po&~ i bl i>" return on this asset. Th*» lively and recent 
inter*** in the sjtp expressed bv both Colliers and f-helpe Dodde 
sugge%ts that thvrt might b«» other* interested in participating in 
such a proct?sf, . 

Congressional direction is necessar v to ensure that a fair and public 
process tafe* place. The Department o* the Interior seams to have 
rejected the Phelps Dodge proposal after a very cursory and inadequate 
review. Several group* have sent statement* pointing out the hiah 
environmental values ot those areas that I would lx>e to enter into 
the heannq rererd. The Phelps Dodge holdings should be >ngh on anv 
acquisition list. 
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E*Q2« Crwt, which joma the Gil* Sivir in th« ^U-inewn Gila Bo- , J« 
One of Arisen* » rare and fntr.mtlv valuable rip#n#n habitat*. It* 
outstanding natural beauty would add immeaaurably to the twc 
contiguous Bureau of Land Management wi 1 dernee* etudy area*. It 
contain* a perennial atraam, which attract* .wrt apecie* o* raptor* < 
20? than doe* Bird* of rrey Natural Are* <14) alonq the Sn*> * Kiver in 
Idaho. Several endangered apecie* are -found there, inciudinq tnr 
*pi>e dace. Along tha chHi ther* is a nvrvmry cava for the Mexican 
free tail bat, and a neat mtd by a pair- of Southern &*l d Eagle*. 
Eagle Cree* ran>* at the top o« the Arizona State Far* a wi»h 1 1 at of 
natural areas. 

Gray fcanth, jh the *outhwe*t "boot -heel " area of Nik Mexico, ha* lona 
been coveted by the Pish end Wildlife Service for a wildlife refuge. 
It borders the &Lrt * Cowbov Spring wildtrnw atudv area. Pleated 
with an outstanding variety and diversitv of plant and animal life, 
thi* area i* home to aeverei endangered apec i es and apecie* native to 
Mexico that are onlv *een in the? United State* in this are*. Grav 
Ranch *av ber ome the onlv home to *ome apecie*. that face *?!tinctiO'- 
due to habitat loa* in Mn^co. 

Alamo Hueco, ju*t to the east of Cirav Ranch, i» home to *ever*l 
9nti*ngmr*ti specie*, also. Lite the Gra> Ranch, it contain* *n 
abountfance of prehistoric cultural ruin*. It i* contiguous to tht- 
&LM * Alamo Hueco wilderne** atudv area, and &LM official* in N-w 
Me: ICO tht-v would recommend the enlarqad area for wilderness i f 

the prjvAU- l*r,d being offerred b* Phrlp* Dodge could be acquired. 

Obvioueln hhv evaluation of the f'helps Lodpt- proposal would have t c 
addreas *ome environmental concern*. Minimum mstream flows ahould Po 
maintained ir Eaule J>ee>, and surface and subsurface ownership of 
mineral*, oil, and gap, and other inhoidma* *hould be identified on 
m \l the properties. The Phelps Dodg^ smelter at Piaya* moat be 
presented from poisoning the Grav Ranch area through the burning of 
to-ic waates *nd the regular and frequent bypasse* Of their emission 
control equipment. For the record I'm *ubmitting additional, more 
detailed information about the clean air violation* and other air 
pollution concern* at the Playa* smelter . 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Congress wi ]) m*> e *ur e that the public hai 
a chance to learn about and comment on a realistic but full ranp«- a* 
pub?ic mtKeit opportunities- fo the F'hoeni Indian School «5,tf». 
Thanf you for this opportunity to comirpnt, 
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NtW MfcAluU N^iuuhl riiaiwni u«muic ^~ 

St John's Col i#v* Campus 
Sent* Ft. Ntw MextCO S7501 



22 July 19B? 

The Hon. Korrii K. Udell _ n 

ComlttM on inferior and inidlir Affairs p>t 30 

Loivworth House Office Buildin* ^gpgn^ o£nlx 

, . T 4 r» f» jfleic India n Softool 

Veshinffton, D.C. 20515 trade uroros sls 

Dear Mr. Walls 

I've been asked to comnunt on biological values of the New ** lc *<\ 
Boot-heal erees involved in phelps-Dod*« Development Company's lend- 
tredc proposal. I e« an eonloeist (Forest Service retcerch in '50 • 
end »60«SI eoedomic since)? our or*anUstion is e state-wide rroup of 
bloloxlste who for ten ye en have been planning and prcrcotln* a svate* 
of natural areas for Hew Mexico. 




and Sierra Rica (mostly under SL* management), ere run ire d 
that lack the Animae' forest .tends, but that provide excellent habitat 
for desert bighorns end other Chihuahuan wildlife. he«pered mainly by 
the present checkerboard ownership of 21? plus F-D. 




... yee. _ - - 

no guarantee of continued preservetive sen-Ktiaent* 

I shen't recite here the plent end animal ■pecie. known in the United 
States only (or elmoet only) in the Animas Mo ante ins, nc* John Hubbard , 
197? ftinloirlQ ^l inventory of the An lma. Mountains... {N.M* Dept. name i 
Fish) P ani Serren^Mncr ' ; 1W thesl." &0lUf?W^« n gfe^f^ Fi8h 
fountain,.. (Univ. *>» *;i«o) f both "We a et iwtn in U., ; Fish 




pine foreet. 



In out. th. Boot-heel .ountsin. r.nk ht.h nttl.nilljr in «°^ C «J AilltVl 
.nd ta^rUnoi. For tan vo*re the Antra. * * nstUUte 

Hit of «re»5 that should be gotten into pu^ttr^wrur^l^ 



{jyfon i. Peterson 
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The Chairman. We have had a great variety of opinions from 
the panel— very helpfUL I think you cut through to some of the key 
issues. 

I was privileged to serve on the President's Commission on Out- 
doors—whatever the official title was. There was great speculation 
that we would come to no good end and we end up being dominated 
by some of the users of the Federal lands. But to my very pleasant 
surprise, recommendation No. 1 of the President s Commission, 
chaired by Governor Alexander of Tennessee, was that we finance 
the Land water Conservation Fund, revive it, get it going, and that 
we then see if we can't put together a departmental trust fund that 
will buy up lands and hold them that will give us the resources we 
need to keep the national parks in the condition we want them to 
be. 

I am an optimist by nature — and there are a lot of obstacles 
ahead— but this is one area where I think an awful lot of people 
can agree, and I want to give this a high priority. 

Any questions or comments. Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I noticed as you did that this panel is kind of all over the 
place — some would prefer the Collier property, some would prefer 
the Phelps Dodge property, and some would prefer both, which is 
probably pretty unlikely at this date. 

I was particularly interested in Ms. Bosh's written testimony be- 
cause as long as I have been here serving with you, Mr. Chairman, 
you have never told me people from Phoenix were called Phoeni- 
cians. 

The Chairman. We try to educate the gentleman. 

Mr. Campbell* I wanted to ask Ms. Lenhart one thing. It came 
out in her testimony that she seemed to be concerned about the 
Collier lands, the mineral rights being reserved by that corpora- 
tion, and what might happen in development if the land exchange 
was made. The Phelps Dodge land, the mineral rights go with the 
land, they don't stay with Phelps Dodge. 

But that, in my perspective, because of the way we lease around 
here, that doesn't really protect it. 

Do you have any feeling about that? 

Ms. Lenhart. I guess I focus most of my attention on the Collier 
properties in that regard. There has been some question up until 
today about whether mineral rights would be conveyed with the 
Phelps Dodge properties. 

I nave read some documents from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and they had assumed that the mineral rights would not be trans- 
ferred, so we were in doubt as to that disposition. So I hadn't really 
focused on what kind of specific concerns we should have about 
that. 

Mr. Campbell. Anyone want to comment there? 

Mr. Butcher. I talked with one of the Phelps Dodge officials the 
other day and asked that very question. He answer was that all of 
the mineral interests which the company holds, or which it may 
come to hold through its Gray Ranch option, would be transferred 
to the ITS, Government. 

However, I think the other question that some of us have been 
asking is, when you look at the State lands map for New Mexico 
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for Hidalgo County, you do see some areas of State mineral inter- 
ests. And I think this is the real question is what will happen to 
thoee State interests. They could be exchanged out as these kinds 
of things are going on. 

Mr. Campbell. 1 guess that was the focal point of my comment 
was just to put it back in government ownership doesn't necessari- 
ly mean it is going to be protected from development because of the 
leasing program we have on Federal lands. But I just thought I 
would make that 

I might just add, it would seem to me that since you have some 
pretty big differences of opinion and yet common goals, that you 
might try to get together and find a common approach to dealing 
with the legislation as we move through it if we do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I expect there will be a lot of negotiation and 
conversation. 

The value of getting people like the specialists and experts- 
people from different parts of the country and different experi- 
ences—getting them together for a hearing like this is very helpful 
with the cross-fertilization of a lot of ideas. 

We will be working on this this summer and fall before some de- 
cisions are made, and I think you have all been a great deal of help 
to us in stretching out a little bit and maybe making us look at 
things we wouldn't otherwise have thought about. 

We want to thank you very much and we will excuse this panel. 

We close our hearing today with the last listed witness, Mr. Gary 
Carlson. 

[Pause] 

The Chairman. I understand that you are not Gary Carlson. 

STATEMENT OF GARY CARLSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NEW 
MEXICO LAND COMMISSION. ON BEHALF OF WILLIAM R HUM- 
PHRIES* NEW MEXICO COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC LANDS 

Mr. Carlson. I am Gary Carlson. My boss is William Humphries. 
I am appearing on his behalf. 
The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Carlson. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. In fact, I think 
we can answer some of the previous questions if you will look at 
the map that is attached to the written statement. 

The state land is what you see crosshatched there. The State of 
New Mexico owns 40 percent of the mineral estate under the Gray 
Ranch. It is some 126,000 acres— some 25,000 acres of that is al- 
ready under oil and gas lease. 

We consider this potential to be very high for oil and gas leases. 
There is production right across the border in Mexico. We think it 
is very good production from what we hear. The geology is almost 
identical to that of the Permian Basin, which, as you know, has 
pioduced billions of barrels of oil. 
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Mr. Chairman, we feel that the oil and gas potential in this area 
is too important for the surface to be controlled by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and we, therefo j — unless something is worked 
out, we would oppose any such trade. 

That is the statement. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Humphries, with attachments, 
follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. HUMPHRIES 

As member* of this commit tea know, at the time of statehood Now 
Mexico received four sections of land in every township for the 
benefit of its public schools and a large ajnount of so-called 
"quantity grants" of land for the benefit of other public 
institutions. Through the wisdom and foresight of Conqross and 
early New Mexicans , New Mexico state lands were placed in a 
permanent trust to support these beneficiaries; from which only 
the income can be expended. Any proceeds from the sale of state 
lands and any revenue from products derived therefrom must he 
placed in a permanent fund, the principal of which is invested* 

New Mexico's permanent fund has now grown to more than $2.6 
billion, largely as a result of oil and gas royalties received 
for production from state lands. This fund constitutes a legacy 
for future New Mexicans and every dollar it earns now and in the 
future means another dollar for education and other valuable 
services which would otherwise have to be raised in the form of 
taxes. Every year, oil and gas royalti * add approximately $200 
million more to the permanent fund. However, this amount has 
been decreasing over the last four years? duo not only to the 
general downturn in the oil industry but also because of the fact 
that the Permian Basin, in Southeast New Mexico, where most of 
our producing leases are loca ted , is a very mature oil pr odur ing 
basin from which most of the oil, that is recoverable by primnr*' 
and secondary means, has already been recovered. Therefore, it 
is critical to us in New Mexico that state Kinds with potential 

1 
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for oil and gas production be accessible for oil and gas 
exploration and development* 

As New Mexico's elected offical responsible for management of 
state trust lands , I am required by the New Mexico Constitution 
and federal statutes to maximize revenues for the beneficiaries 
of those lands. This duty has been interpreted to mean not 
merely a legal duty similar to those of other state officials 
but, rather, it is a fiduciary duty identical to any 
trustee-benef iciary relationship found in private trust 
situations. It is because of this duty, that I must strongly 
oppose the proposed trade of the Gray Ranch area in Southwest New 
Mexico and any subsequent transfer to the Fish anu Wildlife 
Service* 

Exhibit A is a map of the* Gray Ranch shewing the state lands 
affected. Although only 1?>,454 state surface acres arc involved, 
over 126,000 mineral acres are included. This moans that: the 
State of New Mexico own?? approximately 40$ of th*.- mines al entato 
under the lands proposed to be trade J. 

Thin area of the Pec'iecoca Has in in Hidaltjn County, Now Mexico, 
is cons .Ldei c?d by many [»etrol*.?un: geologists to ho on* 5 of the most 
potential areas in th»" Ur.ifcf-d Stater,, out^irie Alaska. ft>r oil 
and gas development . r i''ac geology is virtually identical to thit 
of the rcrmian Basin of West Texas «»:id southeast. Nuw Kona^o, 
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which has produced billions of barrels of oil and tens of 
trillions of cubic feet of natural gas. Over the years there 
have been a number of preliminary geologic reports on this area; 
virtually all have concluded that the area needs to be explored 
further and many predict that the area will prove to be verv 
productive of oil and gas. Exhibit B is a partial listing of 
these reports and also quotes the conclusions found in a few of 
the studies. For a variety of reasons, the area remains 
virtually unexplored. However, of the few test wells that have 
been drilled, the majority have had some showi..gs of oil or gas. 
Moot convincing is the fact that, right across? the border in 
Mexico, in the same Pedregosa Basin, oil and gas are apparently 
beimj produced. Although Pomex is understandably secret on the 
exact location and productivity of its wells, it is ny 
understanding that you can stand on the Unitnd States - Mexico 
border and actually see the wells on the Mexican side. 

As you can see by the map in Exhibit A, in-lieu selections, sales 
of the surface and land exchanges have resulted in the 
consolidation of state minerals within the Gray Hanch into 
more-or-less contiguous blocks. Since such blocks of land are so 
much easier to manage and the leasing and mineral development fo 
much easier to control than state land in the normal checkerboard 
ownership pattern, the importance of this land to the State of 
New Mexico is amplified oven greater. Oil and gas leasing 
activity in the area has been cyclical over the years with each 
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cycle tying up the state land for ton years before the? leases 
expire. Also, it has seemed that toward the end of each ton vear 
cycle, the oil industry has experienced a downturn during which 
explora-/ ion budqets are cut back. Therefore, although interest 
in the area continues to be hiqh, there has been very little 
drilling activity. Lately, however, there has been renewed 
interest in the area by various oil companies and it is likely 
that we will again offer blocks up for oil and gas leasing by 
competitive bid in the near future. However, if we do so, it is 
our intent to offer the leases for five year terns instead of ten 
years, and to ensure that some exploratory drilling takes place. 
(It is ironic that one of the companies interested in l^'ising the 
area is Phelps Dodge which is looking for potential gas ...plies 
for its smelter, while, on the other hand, a separate branch of 
the same corporation is telling us that the area is so unique 
that oil and gas development should be excluded) . 

I have not been informed as to any specific plans which the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has for the oray Ranch subsequent to any 
acquisition and, therefore, I cannot comment upon the legal 
effects that an acquisition would have upon the development of 
the mineral estate* However, we know and, I 'm sure, members of 
this committee know that the practical effects will be to 
preclude or hinder not only the development itself but also 
access to and from any state mineral lease. 
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In conclusion, we believe that minerals owned by the Stat* of New 
Mexico and underlying the Gray Ranch are potentially important 
not only as a source of oil and gas to all Americans but as a 
future source of income for New Mexico 1 * schools; we believe that 
the potential can only be determined by leasing the minerals to 
companies willing to undertake a major exploratory drilling 
program; and we believe that any trade resulting in ownership of 
the surface of the Gray Ranch by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service will have a negative impact on any such exploration and 
any resultant development. Therefore, we oppose the proposed 
trade* 



The opportunity to comment is appreciated. 
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Sroodhead, Ronald F., 1*85, Oil and Gae Discovery Wells DrilUd 
In tfew Mexico in 1984i New Mexico Otology, May 1985* - 
"Although ther* i« no current petroleum production in 
southwestern New Mexico, there is j>otential for future 
product ion.... Promieing shows of both oil *nd gas have been 
encountered previouely in several wells. ... 

Greenwood, Eugene, Xoltloveki, F.E., and Tho»p*on, Sa» III, 1977, 
petrolaum Potential and Stratigraphy of Pedregosa Baeint 
Coaipariaon with Parisian and Orogranda saeine: American 
Association of Fetmlaua Geologist** Bull-, v. 61, No. 9, p« 
1448*1469. 

Koltlowski? F.E., Potter, and Wengerd, S.A., 1969, Key Oil 

Teste and Stratrigraphic Sections in Southwestern New 
Mexico: New Mexico Geological Socity, Guidebook 20th Field 
Conference, P. 186 - 196. 

Thomson, Sam 211, 1980, Pedregosa Basin's Main Exploration 

^Targat is Pennsylvanian Dolostone: CiX 6 Gas Journal, v. 78, 
i; No, 42, P. 202. 

Thompson, Sam III, 1981, Analyses of Petroleum Source and 
Reservoir Bocks in Southwestern Hew Mexico* New Mexico 
Energy Research and Development Inatitute, Report No. emd 
2-66-3306. - "Based on the current evaluations shown on tne 
series of petroleum-source maps, the Paleosoic and 
Masosoic formations of southern Hidalgo and Grant Counties, 
New Mexico appear to have a total generation capacity for 
abundant ga» and moderate amounts of oil.* 

Thompson, Sam III, 1982, Oil and Gaa Exploration Wells in 
Southweatern New Mexico: Rocky Mountain Association of 
Geologists - 1982. "..-this area is one of the active 
frontiers of petroleum exploration. Because of the 
stratigraphic similarities of the Paieoxoic section with 
that of the Permian basin, and of the Lower Cretaceous 
section with that of the western Gulf basin, this area has a 
high potential." 

Thompson, Saw III, Povar R., d.c, and Con ley, J.N., 1978, oil 

and Gas Exploration Wells in the Pedregosa Basin: New Mexico 
Geological Society, Guidebook 29th Field Conference, P. 331, 
- "Although the report* of several shows of oil and gas are 
encouraging, the fact that no commercial production has been 
developed is discouraging. " 

Woodward, 6. A. , 1980, A Hard Look at Overthrust Bolt Pro • pacts in 
Southwest New Mexico: Oil and Gas Journal, v. 78, No. lb, 
114. 
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The Chairman. That is the shortest testimony we have had in 
recent history. 

Mr. Carlson. I know everybody is in a hurry to get home, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hie Chairman. We will study your statement— the statement of 
Mr. Humphries, and take a look at your map. The committee and 
groups of individuals was interested in this when we called the 
hearings— people were coming out of the woodwork. 

The New Mexico delegation has been on me. We have testimony 
from Senator Bingaman sent over this morning. And Congressman 
Lujan, 6 years a member of this committee, is very interested in 
this, as have Bill Richardson, and Congressman Skeen. 

So, we work with New Mexico whenever we can— and we in Ari- 
zona have good relations. We will be studying proposals in the near 
future. 

This concludes our hearing. The committee stands in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 3:20 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1987 



Additional Material Submitted fob the Hearing Record 

STATEMENT UF 
DONALD R. ANTON E , SR., GOVERNOR 

GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY 
BEFORE THE HOUSE INTERIOR COMMITTEE 

REGARDING 

PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Friday, February H f 1987 

On behalf of Piaas and Maricopas of the Gila River Indian 
Coaaunity, I thank you £or this opportunity to testify with respect 
to tne present and future status of the Phoenix Indian School. 
There is no doubt that in the past the Phoenix Indian School has 
been the aost significant and influential educ?tioml institution 
affecting Arizona Indian Tribes. Unfortunately, over the years the 
curriculum of the School has not succ -ssf Ki ly been adapted and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has not devoted sufficient resources to 
operate, uaintatn, and iwprove tne school plant. With improved 
educational opportunities on or near Indian Reservations, the 
educational goals and objectives of tne School need to be changed 
and clarified. 

The Gila River Indian Conmunity strongly supports the 
continued operation of the Phoenix Indian School and urges the 
United States Congress to not only appropriate sufficient funds for 
continued operation but also allocate additional funds so that the 
educational ©ission of the Scnool way be clarified and effectively 
implemented. This is obviously going to require cooperation and 
support frow the Bureau of Indian Affairs, mit it now appears that 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior is proposing a new 
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STATEMENT OF 

DONALD R. ANTO.NE , SR., GOVERNOR 
PAGE 2 



educational initiative that will cause the tflA simply to abandon its 
educational responsibilities to Indians and engage in shaa 
negotiations with tne State of Arizona. 

One finding of Assistant Secretary Swimmer leading to the 
decision to close the school was because of the wide range of unaet 
student needs, specifically alcohol and substance abuse problems, 
that the School snould be closed. All this demonstrates is that the 
focus of the educational programs at the School sust be sharpened, 
not that the School should be eliminated. 

The BIA is now proposing that the Phoenix Indian School 
Close and not reopen for the 1987-88 school year. Tho reasons 
alleged by th* BIA for closure are not soundly based and tail to 
recognise the educational needs of Indian students, and particularly 
the needs of Pi*a and Maruopa itudents. Most iapot tantly this 
Committee shr.ulu be aware that no transition plan has been performed 
which demonstrates how the needs cl Ptaa and Maricopa student, now 
attending the School will be set for the ls)«7-8« school y*ar. It is 
cbvious that the siiaple sties* of students attendinfi a new school 
w,i ' '»«sper their .'durational performance but sore importantly each 
student aJso has individual needs whiih the BIA is simply refuting 
to rtfognite ana pla., for. ln<- uncertainty of closure aud possiole 
transfer itsclt is stresolul and clearly is effecting current 
Student performance at tne School. A decision needs i; bt. u>*4v. 
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STATEMENT OF 

DONALD R. ANTONE, SR. * GOVERNOR 
PAGE S 

There is a need for an educational boarding facility 
located at the Phoenix Indian School plant. It is an ideal site for 
education and training of Indian students and geographically located 
to take advantage of the numerous educational and training resources 
available in the Phoenix Metropolitan area* Much planning and hard 
work by the BIA must be done before closure of the Phoenix Indian 
School is contemplated by the BIA and by Congress. 

The Community does recognize that the K resssure from the 
State of Arizona, City of Phoenix* and the Department of the 
Interior may cause the educational interest of Indian children to be 
overridden. It the School is closed we strongly support the bill 
now being proposed by the Inter-Tribal Council of Aruona. briefly, 
we believe that the bill, if enacted, will benefit those Tribes who 
havt* historically sent students to the School. The bill if passed 
will afford those Tribes un opportunity to enhance and develop their 
educat ional resources. 
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Statement of 
David G- Ra ? rez # Chairman 
Pascua Yaqui Tribal Council 

Submitted for the Record 
To The 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Respectfully Submitted to the Chairman and Members of the Committee 

My name is David G. Ramirez* I live on the Pascua Yaqui 
Indian Reservation southwest of Tucson, Arizona. I am the 
Chief Executive of the Pascua Yaqui Tribe of Indians. 

Ke are concerned about the proposed closure of Phoenix 
Indian High School. This school represents the only real al- 
ternative for some Indian students, to public schools where 
they may or may not receive the support they need. Obviously 
many are not finding support to finish public school when more 
than 30 percent of the Indian students in Arizona between the 
ages of 16 and 19 are not attending, nor have they completed 
school through the 12th grade. We figure that about 35% of the 
Yaqui youth have dropped out of high school for various reasons. 
Tucson School District found that 16% of the Indian students 
dropped from Cholla High School in 85-86 and 19% in 84-85. 
This is the high school that servos most of the Yaqui reservatio 
students. The overall dropout rate for Indian students in 
Tucson is 22.6% in 85-86 which is down 5% from the year previous 
84-85. We are starting to utilize the other alternatives such 
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as tha boarding schools. Parents tell us however, "Don't put 
them too far away. We want to be able to visit and to have 
thsm home for ceremonies," 

We will not belabor the problems of the boarding schools 
elsewhere. The biggest problem is that they are too far away 
from Arizona. Mr. Udall, Sir, Arizona is where we want our 
students in school, not California, The culture of the two 
states is different. We are not saying one is better, but it 
would be hard for students to be placed outside Arizona. 

We are trying to address the problems our students are 
facing and trying to curb the dropout rate. We may have far 
more students in the future to send to boarding schools than 
we do now. We are trying to fulfill the intentions of the 
Indian Child Welfare Act and take responsibility for our 
youth. We need access to good facilities to deal with the 
problems the youth are facing. It is too bad that the faci- 
lity we have is so valuable. Watching history of the tribes 
that gave up hospitals and schools years ago with promises that 
alternate facilities would be provided for them, has taught 
Vaqui a good history lesson. Fort Berthold still does not 
have a hospital to replace the one under Lake Sakakawea. . .and 
there are many more examples « We know that you will try to 
provide for the students, but we are still concerned at the 
lack of data from B.I. A. as to what happened to students dis- 
placed by the closing of other boarding schools, B.I. A. is 
really anxious to close this school. They plan to send out 
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Closure Notices to students and Notices to Treacher* of term- 
in* tions of contracts on March 1, 1987; according to what we 
have been told. Could they have,. examined adequate alternate 
resources and placement for these student* now and in the 
future, already? 

We also have been instructed to locate surplus government 
facilities to house the Regional Drug Tieatment Facility as 
stated in the Oroaibus Drug Dill of 1387. We worked hard on 
this as a tribe since one of the major problems of youth and 
adults alike is drug abuse. Phoenix Indian High School would 
have also seemed as the site for the regional treatment center 
with help medically from the V.A. Now with the move to sell 
the land and school there is another move to delete the regional 
treatiaent center concept and leave us again without the faci- 
lities and alternative to local care that we need *o make the 
treatment work. Attached are the worksheets we developed on 
additional usage in this regard of the Phoenix Indian High 
School* If enrollments are declining it is only because the 
money to bring the school up to standards and the will to do 
so have been lacking. Students like the school as there have 
not been harsh measures taken on students. However, classes 
need to be smaller, with more counseling and more discipline 
and security. Teachers need to learn better academic per- 
formance for students. Standards need to be increased to the 
levels of the rest of the state.- Reasonable time frames need 
to be allowed for students to meet these standards which may 
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bo moxe than four years. The addition of the regional treat- 
ment facility to the abandoned areas of the campus would serve 
aft an impetus to make these changes and give the school the 
boost that it needs. Please do not allow this good resource 
to be taken from us. 

Thank you for your time and ex forts for us. 
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Drug and Alehohol Abuse Facilities for Treatment: 



Local Facilities would include: 

1# Offices for referring agencies r i.e. coordinating 

committee of local reservation tribal offices, Health, 
Law Enforcement/ Social Services, etc. with at least 
one staff hired to coordinate the referrals with these 
agencies and the referral facilities. 

2- A primary therapist to do client screening and assess- 
ment? arrange for detox either locally or at V.A., 
P-I.M.C. or Sacaton Hospital and coordinate with the 
administrator in #1 for tranfer and screening for the 
regional treatment facility, 

3, 1 ransportat ion services and drivers need to be avail- 
able at the local level perhaps as part of an on-going 
Health Department CHR Program with the drivers and 
CHR r s trained in handling physical problems from with- 
d rawa 1 . 

Rehabilitation Center at Sacaton: 

This would be an area for incorrigible youth that need one 
to one counseling prior to being placed at the more open 
regional treatment facility at Phoenix Indian School - VA 
location. This would also insure and protect students in 
the Indian School area that they would not be exposed to 
youth with essentially negative attitudes toward treat* 
ment, and positive attitudes toward continued drug usage. 
Youth detained in the Sacaton facility would have ready 
access to the IHS hospital for medical problems and this 
hospital staff would have to have additional traininq to 
handle such patients. BIA Law Enforcement would have? the 
overall responsibility for the youth in the facility but 
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Page 2. •••Drug and Alcohol Abuse Facilities for Treatment: 

counseling and medical referral would rest in the resident 
vruunseling staff to be hired. Croup counsel wig sessions 
would occui in the day rooms and individual eownseiwig 
would be available in the counseling rooms, Fsyclu -* t r u: 
evaluation would be available via the staff arrangements 
with the VA. Hopefully, youth would not have to be de- 
tained xv. this facility for more than two weeks prior to 
being sunt to Phoenix Indian School grounds. However, 
youth not responding to treatment and rules of the Inuiun 
School could be recycled to Sacaton Rehabilitation Center 
at any time. 

Court ordered adult addicts that are a danger to themselves 
and others could be dealt with locally, at Salt Lake City 
facility, perhaps through special arrangements with the VA, 
until they are ready to undergo more open treatment. 

Regional family and Secondary Treatment: 

This center will be located at Phoenix Indian School - 
VA grounds. The fence would have to be rerouted somewhat 
to enclose the two empty dorms (about 250 beds?) and the 
old gym that is not longer used. A gate would provide 
entrance to the VA, wher* some patients would be housed 
that needed medical care in the empty ward oi 17 beds. 
Counseling for patients and families would be provided 
utilizing the psychiatrists and throe drug abuse experts 
already on staff at VA. We would have to Select carefully 
the Indian staff of counselors to make the program effective 
and able to meet clients' needs. The psychiatrists coming 
from a mostly middle to upper class back East or non-Indian 
background would not be able to do more than asess the 
major mental illnesses and treat these. 
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Page 3.... Drug and Alcohol Abuse Facilities for Treatment: 

PIMA: Phoenix Indian xtedical Center: 

Phoenix Indian Medical Center could be utilized for youth 
that have medical and/or psychological problems i.e. 
suicidial. This facility has one vacant wing at present 
on the third floor that does not have nursing staff. This 
staff would have to bo provided if the facility becomes a 
part of the regional network, with obligations to take care 
of medical problems of the treatment center. There are 
at least 12 beds and possibly more not in use there at the 
present time. However, they are so crowded in the other 
parts of the hospital that we are reluctant to recommend 
use of the hospital in that the problems of the clients 
could not be dealt with while at PIMC. The medical care 
at the VA would probably be more appropriate since they 
have each patient seen by a social worker as well as attend- 
ing to the psychological needs and being close to Phoenix 
Indian School. The lab facilities at VA are excellent 
and groared for a drug abuse program as they have just 
received a large appropriation for both lab and the drug 
abuse program of their own. 

Regional Treatment. Facility: 

Family areas woulu have to be part of the renovation of the 
dorms at Phoenix Indian School. Careful attention to asbes- 
toes and other basic problems would drive the cost up, how- 
ever, this still could be accomplished cheaper than building 
new buildings. "Recreation, library and eating facilities 
could be shared with Phoenix Indian School students in such 
a way that the Indian School students are protected from 
clients not responding to treatment. This would strengthen 
the Indian School also and make it more cost effective. 
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Education counseling for family and client would be avail- 
able at the treatment facility. Arrangements would be made 
tit be th the Phoenix and Sacaton centers to utilize the 
Sacaton Skills Center, Phoenix Indian School teachers and 
Ariiona State University for short term classes that would 
benefit clients such as G.E.D. programs, typing and filing, 
basic computer or word processor training. Art appreciation 
could be made available for the sensitive person that needs 
re-enforcement of these sensitive instincts ' hat he copes 
with drug abuse. Self-esteem and self-awareness classes 
could be combined with group counseling as necessary- 
Parenting and drug awareness classes could be provided for 
families. The goal of continued education or employment 
after leaving the treatment facility must be kept in mind 
and coordination with Phoenix Indian School regular programs, 
ASU, AU, and Sacaton Skill Center maintained. The education 
counselors must be knowledgable of scholarships, and schools 
such as Ft. Lewis College which has free tuition for Indians. 

Recreation would be a nujor part of the program of teaching 
clients new ways to cope with stress othet than drug usac{<; , 
The faeilJtit*s at Phoenix Indian School including the qym 
that is closed down could be utilized well in this : *gard. 
Addition-]} facilities couiU be arranged at the VA, such as 
use oi the pnysical therapy equipment for <-*3ionts with 
problems Uiat would respond to p.t- rjoonu-; o>:istc on the 
ground ft>r additional tennis courts, etc. 

Vpcat 4 0n.-il wi;p;.wt wi)l b« coordinated with the ^duration 
(•ounw i.oi s 5 i eoscribed previously. Howovt»r, vocational 
cuunReli/i h wilJ have the aU'i*.*d task i^jf api ,: caching the 
indust i etc. ior ioh training ar>1 empi ofMr.nt pj ogtanr: 

ko w*.- «.,»r; continue this after discharge from the Phoenix 
facility "i"id hav<* ^mplcyiuent on the local levr.i ►■■v'rri u*\ 1 ly 
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Page 5. ...Drug and Alcohol Abuse Facilities for Treatment: 

for the clients, unless they feel they must remain away 
from their reservation to stay off drugs. This procc :s 
must be well coordinated with the local reservation coun- 
selors as job placement will be an important area for 
clients to stay "clean* or "dry". The skills center at 
Sacaton, PIHS and ASU would be approached for help in 
this area* 

Spiritual support would be welcomed from the local community, 
this could include the parish priests, holy men, and tradi- 
tional spiritual leaders as well as interested clergy from 
all faiths. Tribal involvement in this area is essential* 
Chapels in the facilities could be utilised as well as 
sweat lodges and other places for mediation set up. 

Family spaces would include areas for young children to 
vent their fears and frustration at the drug abuse in the 
family* Counselors trained to deal with total family 
dynamics would be available. There would be attention paid 
to the "children of alcoholics" syndromes and the problems 
with an eye to prevention of future problems. Follow up 
treatment on the local level would be able to use the 
initial treatment at the regional facility and build on 
it. Only treatment plans would be automatically sent to 
the local level and the material that would be intimate to 
the family would be confidental and only shared on the local 
level as the family wanted. The benefit of the treatment 
plan would be shared and adapted to the changing family 
needs locally* If the family wanted to share locally this 
would involve an informed consent type situation. This 
should help the local program also as more intimate material 
could hopefully be dealt with confidentially at the regional 
level and not bring criticism to the local program of lack 
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Page 6*... Drug and Alcohol Abuse Facilities for Treatment: 

of privacy, yet treatment could be geared to the problems 
uncovered. 

Data collection at ail levels as to the epidaaology of 
the problems and the success or failure of modes of treat* 
went is necessary to assure cost effectiveness. Personal 
computers must be available in the local facilities and suae 
computer ability available in the regional facilities. 
Perhaps the actual data could be sent to a centralised area 
with good computer prograaers and personnel such as Tucson 
Program Office. The personal computers in local use would 
be able to send data via disc or telephone transfer. All 
data must be available to the tribe involved so they can 
better adjust their program for success and minimize ths 
mistakes made with clients and their families. Opportuni- 
ties for employment and schooling could be on-line and 
current. Major medical concerns of clients would be 
available to local personnel to help with referral decisions. 

Staffing and discharge planning would be coordinated with 
the local community by the Phoenix Indian School Staff. 
Since 80% of the total program will be on tfte local level, 
they will have the greatest role in providing the bulk of 
treatment. 

After leaving the regional treatment facility the brunt of 
the treatment would be done in the reservation setting. 
Each reservation should be consider their facilities for 
the following: a half-way house, community aftercaro and 
outpatient sorvices offices (at least 2 or 3), areas for 
group support meetings, extra staff for employment assis- 
tance and employment training, extra staff (with offices) 
for education/vocational assistance and a data collection 
area to coordinate with a central data collection facility 
(Tucson Program Office) . A total preventive model must he 
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developed on each reservation that will channel youth 
energies in productive direction* with stress relief 
coming from recreation, creative efforts in arts, youth 
employment, and less support fror stress relief via drugs 
and alcohol abuse. 

Total community efforts will be required to make it un- 
fashionable to use drugs and alcohol. Law enforcement 
must be worked with on referrals of families with these 
problems. Confidentiality must be insured for people who 
volunteer for treatment. All domestic violence and child 
abuse castes must be screened for evidence of substance 
abuse involvement. Education must be offered to the 
community and support for those who try to stop substance 
abuse. A local holding center for the court referrals 
needs to ba provided as many times transportation 
arrangements cannot bo made immediately for youth offenders, 
A conservative estimate of the local staff necessary to 
cover this program would be 3 - 5 more law enforcement/ 
3-5 more outreach and CHR and transportation people in 
Health Departments as well as the additional trained staff 
mentioneu above and the local therapist and counselors. 

The regional treatment facilities would be only one small 
part of the program. However, these are very necessary 
to allow success of the program. There has to be a safe 
place away from the problems for a while for people to be 
able to see more clearly whore they are and be willing to 
stop using drugs and alcohol. 
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